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‘FRATER AVE ATQUE VALE, 


Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row! 

So they row’d, and there we landed—‘ O venusta Sirmio!’ 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers grow, 
Came that ‘ Ave atque Vale’ of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen-hundred years ago, 
‘Frater Ave atque Vale ’—as we wander’d to and fro 

Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda-lake below 

Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio! 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Vor, XIII.—No. 73. 
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BENACI per aquas volate remi 
Ad litus viride—O venusta, salve, 
Vatis Sirmio! Ibi die calente 
Per spissas oleas mihi vaganti, 
Per fractas, veterum decus, columnas 
Qua se purpurei extulere flores, 
Redit ‘ Frater ave ac vale’ poetae, 
Dulcis naenia flebilis poetae, 
Quem vicesima abhinc tulere secla : 
edit ‘Frater ave’ huc et huc eunti, 
Dum capto prope Lydiae cachinnos 
Undae per virides tuas olivas, 
O paene insula Sirmio Catulli. 

LE. Ce WICKHAM. 
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[It may be convenient to subjoin the poem of Catullus from which Mr. Tennyson 
guotes.—-EDITOR. | 


CARMEN CI.—Inferiae ad Fratris Tumulum. 


MULTAS per gentes et multa per aequora vectus 
Adveni has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 

Ut te postremo donarem munere mortis, 
Et mutum nequidguam alloquerer cinerem ; 

Quandoquidem fortuna mihi tete abstulit ipsum : 
Heu misero indigne frater ademte mihi ! 

Nunc tamen interea prisco quae more parentim 
Tradita sunt tristes munera ad inferias, 

Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu : 
Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale 





OUR HOSPITALS. 


A GovERNMENT inquiry into our hospital system is now admitted 
to be a necessity by an overwhelming majority of those who are 
competent to express an authoritative opinion upon the subject. 
Representations and memorials have been repeatedly submitted in 
recent years to the Home Secretary of the day, demanding, for 
certain well-defined and sound reasons, the appointment of a 


Royal Commission. The object of this article will be to state 


plainly, fairly, but emphatically, some of the great and growing 
evils which attach to the administration of many hospitals under 
the existing system or want of system, with the view of attracting 
public attention outside and beyond the precincts of what may be 


briefly described as the hospital world, and of endorsing the demand 
for an official inquiry. 

It may be well at the outset definitely to state, in order to pre- 
vent misapprehension, that it is not intended or desired to disparage 
or detract from the enormous amount of credit due to the many 
earnest workers who are actively engaged in the management of the 
numerous excellent hospitals which are doing so useful a work at the 
present time. It must not be supposed that all hospitals are badly 
managed or unworthy of support because it has become necessary to 
paint in their true colours the black sheep which are at present to 
be found in the flock. Work as good as, nay, probably better than, 
has ever been achieved, is to-day being carried on at the best 
managed hospitals in our midst, and there never was a time when 
they required intelligent public support more than at the present. 
It is the knowledge of the fact that the best and most needed of 
the hospitals are suffering from the unexposed abuses which attach 
to their less scrupulous brethren that alone impels me, in the 
public interest, to undertake the invidious task of speaking the 
plain truth in the matter. 

Badly managed and semi-private institutions, such as many of the 
smaller metropolitan and some of the provincial hospitals undeniably 
are, act like bloodsuckers on the benevolent public to the serious 
injury of the larger and well-managed charities. That the blood- 
suckers are allowed to be started, much less that they should thrive 
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and prosper, is a crying evil, and demands a remedy. Much has 
already been written upon this subject, but mainly on the general 
question ; and the time seems now ripe for a more detailed statement 
of the actual and existing abuses, together with suggestions for the 
reforms believed to be urgently required. 

Taking the average of the last three years ending the 31st of 
December 1881, the ninety-three hospitals and convalescent institu- 
tions which receive a grant from the Council of the Metropolitan 
Hospital Sunday Fund contain each year, collectively, 7,703 beds, of 
which 5,755 are daily occupied, the annual number of in-patients 
relieved is 64,180, and of out-patients 550,218. The average gross 
annual income during the last three years was 493,283/., and the aver- 
age gross annual expenditure during the same period 516,824/., leaving 
a gross excess of expenditure over income of 23,5411. 

The highest approximate cost per in-patient per week, as stated 
by the hospital authorities, was 2/. 14s.; the lowest, 7s. 6d. The 
highest cost of each out-patient was 1/. 6s. 5d., and the lowest 9d. 
The percentage of cost of management to that of maintenance ranged 
from 41°6 per cent. to a little over 4 per cent. 

The fifty-two general and provident dispensaries which received 
grants, paid 228,794 home visits, and relieved 24,621 new cases, 
including 7,039 midwifery patients. The average gross annual in- 
come of these dispensaries during the last three years was 37,538I., 
and the average gross annual expenditure 36,537/., leaving an excess 
of gross income over gross expenditure of 1,001/. Excluding mid- 
wifery cases, the highest cost of each dispensary case was 5s. 14d., 
and the lowest 6d. The highest percentage of cost of management 
to that of maintenance was 29°5 per cent., and the lowest 2°9 per 
cent.' 

It appears from Churchill’s Medical Directory that, at the 
present time, there are sixteen hospitals of various kinds and twelve 
general and provident dispensaries in the metropolis which do not 
participate in the Hospital Sunday Fund. That is to say, there are 
twenty-eight medical institutions, ostensibly ministering to the require- 
ments of the public, which are so conducted that the Council of the 
Hospital Sunday Fund has not yet been supplied by the authorities 
of these institutions with the small amount of evidence of their 
efficiency which the council require before they will consent to enter- 
tain an application for a grant. It is not sufficiently understood that 
the Council of the Hospital Sunday Fund practically exercises no 
control over the management of the metropolitan hospitals, beyond a 
careful audit of their accounts. If the functions of the council were 
extended, probably fewer scandals would arise, and fewer instances 
of carelessness and mismanagement be permitted. 


’ Returns of all the hospitals are given in Hospitals and the State: J. and A. 
Churchill, 
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Meanwhile, the state of affairs existing at certain hospitals is 
little short of disgraceful. Some were founded many years ago, 
some more recently, and all are still appealing for public sub- 
scriptions : in all cases many thousands of pounds have been col- 
lected from the benevolent since they were first established. Some 
are still under royal patronage ; archbishops, bishops, representative 
members of the Houses of Lords and Commons, and other illustrious 
personages, whose names often occupy several pages of the reports, 
being also Patrons and Vice-Presidents. The official staff usually 
consists of a President, Trustees, a Treasurer, and a Committee of 
Management, composed of about a dozen or more gentlemen, amongst 
them being certain leading merchants, members of Parliament, clergy- 
men, and medical officers. Sometimes the committee meets at regu- 
lar intervals, and special committees are convened from time to time ; 
sometimes the committee very rarely assembles, many months elapsing 
between each meeting; sometimes the committee exists merely on 
paper and no meeting has been ever held. The secretary has 
usually no fixed time to attend the hospital, sometimes fails to come 
even when written to, and at times does not put in an appearance 
for very long periods. In the secretary’s absence from London no 
responsible person is appointed to visit the hospital as his repre- 
sentative, and everything is allowed to take its course. The matron, 
perhaps, resides in the building, and generally does everything that 
is done in the way of mavagement and control. 

Sometimes, however, the matron cannot write, and is reported to 
be very much the reverse of sober: and, as a consequence, her con- 
duct is irregu'ar, and the patients obtain their meals at uncertain 
intervals. It is asserted that one matron has been known to send 
for brandy six times in one hour. It is not surprising to hear she 
is a late riser and never gets up before 9 a.m., and often not until 
noon. She has, however, for all practical purposes, the entire 
control of the diets and of everything relating to the in-patients. 
Upon a recent occasion when a visit was made unexpectedly to one 
of these hospitals, after several times knocking at the door and 
ringing, the visitor espied the porter emerging from a public-house 
quite intoxicated, and the matron returned to the hospital after 
an interval of half an hour in a slightly worse state. On inquiry, 
it was found that the patients upon this day were entirely left, without 
anybody in the hospital to attend to them. It has been ascertained 
that this condition of things has occurred more than once. 

It is not unusual to start some of these smaller hospitals as 
Dispensaries, but it usually happens that shortly afterwards the 
promoters are seized with a burning desire to have an in-patient 
department. In consequence, a small house is taken in which beds 
are placed. The character of such accommodation need not be 
described, but the overcrowding will be patent when it is stated that 
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the nurses have not infrequently been known to sleep in beds in the 
wards(?) devoted to the patients. It is not surprising to hear that after 
one night’s experience of one of these wards, a patient has left the 
hospital rather than endure the vermin which infested her bed. 

The out-patient departments at these hospitals, as may well be 
imagined, are too often sadly discreditable, the out-patient room 
being badly lighted and the ventilation so neglected that the staff 
and the patients suffer much inconvenience from the foulness of the 
atmosphere. The medical officers have no official or permanent 
assistant officers to helpthem in the treatment of patients, although the 
number of such patients is very large and the medical officers holding 
responsible hospital posts are not infrequently absent. 

It will be asked on what system it has been possible to establish 
institutions which perpetrate such grave abuses. 

There has arisen during the last twenty years or so a class of 
men who have made hospital promotion as much a business as any 
other that can be named. Their method is at once simple and 
successful. At the outset they have to write an appeal for funds, 
attached to which are the names of a right honourable, or a lord, 
or a bishop, or some other more or less distinguished personage; 
a committee of management which most frequently consists of the 
creatures of the promoters, with a treasurer, bankers, Kc. It is 
necessary to have a list of subscribers and donors to act as it were 
as decoy ducks. These names are not so difficult to secure as might 
at first sight be imagined. For instance, the promoters can have at 
their disposal, for a liberal payment, the services of a man who has 
devoted his efforts for years to the collection of accurate lists of 
those members of the commurity who are specially willing to con- 
tribute to the particular class of institution for which the appeal 
is to be made. It may seem remarkable, but it is an undoubted 
fact, that most benevolent persons who contribute liberally to cha- 
rities, have a special leaning towards some one distinct group. The 
so-called secretary has arranged the names in classes. Class No. 1 
consists of those whose sympathies are roused with the greatest 
ease. From this list he selects the more susceptible, and by writing 
several autograph letters secures in a few weeks all the names he 
requires for his provisional list. Thecircular, once printed, will serve 
for an indefinite period, for it is noticeable, as an evidence of the 
truth of this fact, that few if any of this class of appeals bear a date 
of issue. The process of raising money now becomes almost mecha- 
nical. It consists in sending forth a number of appeals accompanied 
by a letter elaborately got up and enclosed in an irreproachable 
envelope. If the victim will not rise to the first cast, a judi- 
cious reminder, repeated at intervals of about three months, recalls 
his or her attention to the pressing needs and undoubted claims of 
the promoters’ specially noble and highly excellent institution. 
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It is not surprising that an institution founded under such aus- 
pices as those described above should be afterwards managed with 
the main if not the sole view of furthering the advancement of, and 
securing fees for, the gentlemen by whose enterprise it was originally 
established. The aim above all others is to represent an annual 
increase in the numbers of patients, and with this purpose many re- 
markable devices are resorted to. Thus patients have been known to 
be admitted in a dying state. They, poor creatures, have felt benefited 
during the first few days’ residence by the rest, the warmth, and the 
better feeding. Then gradually they began to feel as bad as ever, 
and the first symptom of discontent has been judiciously fanned, and 
the patient has left the hospital within a week of his admission to die 
elsewhere. Other patients have been discharged for a week or so and 
then readmitted, being of course then counted as new patients. In the 
out-patient department, a certain number of patients have been added 
each week to the actual numbers, making an imposing array of figures, 
representing attendances, not patients. These figures are then 
used as evidence of the enormous amount of relief administered. 

So the credulity of the public is imposed upon, and written appeals 
for funds are successfully and continuously made. When the system 
of attendances was exposed, another method was adopted, and new 
cases only were advertised. By what is known as the marking off 
system practised at some hospitals, many of the new out-patients, 
as soon as they have been prescribed for once, are dismissed ; but, 
inasmuch as their maladies often require further treatment, they are 
again admitted, if they re-apply, as new patients. By this method 
the number of so-called new cases may be magnified indefinitely. 

As a rule at the outset, at the class of institutions we have been 
considering, there is practically no committee, no secretary, no minute 
books, no auditors, or any proper accounts. In a word, the promoter 
does everything. Nothing is bought or altered without his permission, 
and he exercises autocratic sway over the whole undertaking. In 
selecting a staff of medical assistants it is asserted, by those who are 
capable of giving an opinion, that the promoter takes care to provide, 
first and foremost, that his colleagues shall be incapable of treating 
with workmanlike skill the special diseases for the relief of which the 
institution was founded. Each of these gentlemen must of course be 
docile, self-effacing, and obedient; independent behaviour ensures 
immediate dismissal. 

The question may be asked, How is a medical man repaid for 
the trouble of keeping and ruling an establishment of this de- 
scription ? Simply by reason of persons coming to special hospitals 
to inquire who is the chief physician or surgeon. The hospital 
becomes, in fact, a recruiting station of the medical promoter, and 
by this means he has been known to build up an enormous practice. 

It is certainly high time that an inquiry were made into the 
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abuses attending a system under which any one may open a hospital 
anywhere for the treatment of any class of disease, may describe it as a 
public institution, and may really make it exclusively a private under- 
taking, with the object of increasing his income and promoting his 
reputation. 

The facts attending the dispute at Guy’s Hospital, already too 
familiar to the public, added to the abuses here exposed, testify to the 
foresight of Mr. Gladstone who, so long ago as 1863, in speaking of 
charities, said: ‘It is an evil to dispense with all public control 
over these hospitals; they want supervision.’ This is only too true; 
yet, in fact, the majority of the committees of the metropolitan 
hospitals are self-elected, and their meetings are too frequently held 
at hours which render it impossible for the younger and more active 
governors to take part in the management. As a rule, probably not 
more than an average attendance of one-fourth of the whole of the 
committee is reached ; and the result is, that the control falls into the 
hands of probably earnest but not necessarily capable persons, who, 
with the best intentions, do not always bring to the conduct of the hos- 
pital affairs that wisdom, foresight, and knowledge by which alone it 
is possible to conduct a large public charity with efficiency and 
success, 

It may be imagined that the abuses to which attention has been 
drawn up to this point have not been without their effect upon the 
hospital exchequers. This is in reality the case, but unfortunately 
it has resulted in a serious falling off in the income of the best man- 
aged of the large general hospitals. For instance, in 1877 the income 
of the metropolitan general hospitals amounted to 310,237/., and in 
1881 it was but 274,159/., a decrease of 36,075/. On the other 
hand, the income of forty special hospitals which amounted to 156,055/. 
in 1877, had increased to 173,746l. in 1881. 

Up to this point we have been dealing only with metropolitan 
hospitals, and it now becomes necessary to give an outline of the 
management and working of the provincial, Scotch, and Irish hospi- 
tals and dispensaries. There are altogether about 554 hospitals and 
229 dispensaries, of which latter 187 are general and 42 provident. 
The hospitals contain collectively 31,858 beds, which were occupied 
during the year 1881 by 189,606 patients, and the out-patients 
and house-patients amounted to upwards of 1,200,000, making 
together a gross total of nearly 1,500,000. It is a remarkable fact. 
that the number of beds and the number of cases treated in 
England are nearly double as many as they were in the year 1863, 
when only 10,933 beds were occupied by 81,972 persons, and the out- 
patients and house-patients amounted to 686,658, making together a 
gross total of 768,638 cases. To treat these cases there are at the 
present time, excluding 378 house-surgeons and resident medical 
officers, 2,398 physicians and surgeons, of whom 655 are not actively 
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engaged in duty, as they are classified as extraordinary or consulting 
medical officers. 

The slow rate of progress made by the majority of these institutions 
to meet this rapid increase of patients will be shown by the statement 
that in the year 1863 there were in England 1,411 physicians and 
surgeons, exclusive of paid officers attached to the various institutions, 
of whom 1,135 were actually engaged in duty, the remaining 276 
being consulting physicians and surgeons, as compared with physicians 
and surgeons in the year 1881 (exclusive of paid officers), of whom 
1,307 were actually engaged in duty. It has been truly remarked by an 
amusing writer that the essential characteristic of the office of the extra- 
ordinary or consulting physician and surgeon, the conditio sine qué 
non, the differential phenomenon that separates the consulting from 
the ordinary doctor, is simply this, that the former must never be 
consulted. 

It is a little difficult to arrive at an idea as to the cost of treating 
the 1,500,000 patients. If, however, we assume that the maintenance 
of a bed costs 40/. per annum, and that each out-patient costs 2s., the 
total annual expenditure amounts to 1,394,32C/. This sum is, how- 
ever, probably in excess of the actual figures, because a carefully 
prepared estimate based upon actual data has revealed the fact 
that the probable revenue of all the medical charities approaches 
1,500,000/., and the expenditure 1,450,000/., leaving a balance of 
income over expenditure for all the institutions of some 50,000/. 
annually. 

Much has been said in recent years of the great increase in the 
cost of maintenance of the patients at the various hospitals. 
Mr. Charles Hawkins has shown, however, that if we compare the 
present expenditure with that of fifty years ago at a large hospital 
(St. George’s), the cost per patient on the whole is remarkably equal, 
the cost of each in-patient in the year 1830 being 6/. 18s. 4d., and 
in 1880 6/. 17s. 3d. Thus the cost per patient of the following 
articles in 1830 and 1880 was as follows :— 

P seen 1880 
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It will be seen that bread, flour, malt liquors, drugs, coals and 
wood, cost considerably more in 1830 than they did in 1880, whereas 
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meat, wines and spirits, instruments and surgical appliances and staff, 
entail a much greater expenditure now than they did fifty years 
ago. The difference in the cost of drugs is largely due to the 
number of leeches used, which in one hospital in 1833 amounted 
to 48,900, costing upwards of 400/., against 250 in 1880, costing 
probably 1/. sterling. Up to the year 1867 the cost of treating 
hospital patients showed a tendency to decrease rather than increase, 
but since that time the increase in the expenditure has amounted at 
many hospitals to nearly 33 per cent. above the previous rates. The 
object in giving these figures here is to prove the unreasonableness of 
the argument that at the present time the hospitals are languishing for 
want of funds, owing to the fact that the cost of everything has so greatly 
increased, the real reason being, in many cases, want of vigorous action 
on the part of the committees or officials of these establishments. 

For the purposes of this paper it is necessary to divide the provin- 
cial Scotch and Irish hospitals into three classes, viz. :—(a) The pro- 
vincial and Scoteh hospitals which have medical schools attached to 
them, (b) English and Scotch provincial or county hospitals proper. 
(c) All the Irish hospitals. 

The provincial clinical and Scotch hospitals attached to medical 
schools are as a class probably as well managed as the best Metro- 
politan hospitals. Instances are not wanting where provincial hos- 
pitals have even kept in advance of their Metropolitan brethren, 
and some of their managers are entitled to take high rank as 
hospital administrators. A notable example of this class of institu- 
tion is to be found in the Birmingham General Hospital, which has 
256 beds, 223 being daily occupied, and which relieves upwards of 
3,000 in-patients and nearly 30,000 out-patients every year. At 
this institution each in-patient costs 12s. 9d. per week, and each 
out-patient 2s. 5d., the percentage of the cost of management to that 
of maintenance being only 7°681. Yet it is admitted by those most 
competent to give an opinion that there is not a better administered 
or more excellently managed institution in the whole country. Fur- 
ther instances might be given and comparisons drawn in testimony 
of the excellence of the administration of many of these provincial 
clinical and Scotch hospitals. Except in so far as the number of 
honorary medical officers is inadequate for the work undertaken in 
the out-patient department (and even here many of the hospitals 
have already made an alteriiion) there is little to find fault with or 
to criticise. Indeed, this class of hospital is probably on the whole 
more efficient than any other in the whole country, and for this 
reason, if for no other, any inquiry which the Government may insti- 
tute into our hospital system should include all hospitals, and any 
association of hospital managers should be a national and not a 
merely metropolitan organisation. 

Unfortunately, however, when we come to deal with the pro- 
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yincial hospitals proper, with some notable exceptions, a slough of 
despond is often reached. An able writer familiar with the workings 
of their system of management has given the following graphic 


description of it :— 


The government of a provincial hospital, as a rule, is vested in the hands of a 
limited number of gentlemen, of the class from which county magistrates are 
selected. ‘The regulations differ in different localities, but they usually bring about 
yery much the same result. A seat at the board-room table is in most cases a pri- 
vilege reserved for persons who contribute largely in money; and is seldom taken 
except by those who possess leisure as well as wealth. The rich manufacturer, with 
his faculty for organisation and his business talents, with his power of selecting the 
best man for the work to be done, and with his instinctive dread of the failures 
that attend upon a job, gives his money liberally, but gives nothing more. His 
time is too valuable to be occupied in discussions with possibly impracticable col- 
leagues. The thrifty habits and the plain common-sense of the tradesman require 
the passport of a larger donation than his modest guinea or half-guinea. The ex- 
clusion of these elements, continuing in operation for a certain time, converts the 
board-room into a temple sacred to caste. The members of the committee meet 
there none but personal friends and relatives, and help each other to. make every- 
thing smooth and pleasant. When vacancies occur in their body, they are filled 
up by some mysterious process of re-election, only fully understood by the initiated ; 
or, if the vacancy be absolute, by the consideration that so-and-so would like to 
join, and that he is a man with whom the remaining members are accustomed to 
associate. A committee thus constituted is unassailable; and may fearlessly 
proceed to any extremity of blundering or of favouritism. Its members take 
high ground ; they are gentlemen of fortune, and position, and good repute. They 
give their money and their time without stint. They wield, collectively, a vast 
amount of local power and influence. They can always make, and can often mar, 
the fortunes of a professional man or a tradesman. They can promote or hinder 
the aspirations of families seeking to be received into ‘ society ;’ and they are apt to 
exert their power, without absolute conspiracy perhaps, and often without entire 
self-consciousness, against any who presume to criticise their doings. The hospital 
they have so long governed is the best, and the best managed in the kingdom. The 
surgeons and physicians, who owe their triumph over opposing candidates to the 
good offices of the committee, are the best and wisest, the most learned and most 
skilful men in the profession. The matron, the chaplain, and the house-surgeon 
are paragons. ‘These positions are self-evident ; they are plain verities, which must 
be perceived when stated, and which ought to be perceived intuitively. The man 
who questions them must be a fool, or something worse. It would be unsafe to 
trust him to feel a pulse, or to stopa tooth, or to draw a settlement. He would 
perhaps be argumentative, and it would be painful to meet him at a dinner-party. 
Under the influence of such feelings as these, it is evident that the committee will 
enjoy an immunity from criticism beyond even the ordinary privileges of a cor- 
porate body. English gentlemen will never so far abuse a trust committed to them 
as to establish a condition of things on behalf of which nothing can be said. And, 
for anything short of this, a hospital committee could only be assailed successfully 
under circumstances so peculiar that their occurrence would be little less than a 
prodigy. 


No wonder if the practical result of such a system as this is that 
the work of country hospitals is often indifferently performed. The 
medical staff is limited in number and very exclusive in character, 
and the professional jealousies in country towns are often more 
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accentuated than elsewhere, owing to the exceptional position and 
practice attained by the honorary medical officers of the hospital, 
Unfortunately, the physicians and surgeons are frequently so much 
occupied with their private duties that they are very irregular in 
their hospital attendance, often paying only short and hurried visits, 
As there are few, if any, students, the in-patients do not suffer much 
under such a system. The out-patients, however, who are ordered 
to attend early in the morning, and are often not admitted to see the 
doctor until late in the afternoon, have to pass the interval under 
conditions of overcrowding, fatigue, and lack of food which must 
tend to make their visits to the hospital more injurious than beneficial. 

The house-surgeon to a county hospital is usually a capable and 
highly-qualified member of the medical profession. Upon him fre- 
quently devolves the whole responsibility of the administration of 
the hospital, and too often much of the treatment of the in-patients, 
He further has to examine and prescribe for the out-patients on most 
days in many of these institutions, where the members of the medical 
staff delegate to him this dutyalso. As may be imagined, the duties 
of the house-surgeon, apart altogether from the out-patient work, are 
more than sufficient to tax the energies of a capable man; and asa 
consequence the out-patients, with the exception of some few cases 
which appear, on a cursory examination, to be of special interest, are 
imperfectly examined and hurriedly prescribed for, resort being made 
to one of the favourite stock mixtures, of which the compound 
mixture of gentian, the compound mixture of soda, the tonic mix- 
ture, and the acid mixture, are kept ready prepared. 

It is quite time that the method of electing the medical staff, 
and the qualifications and restrictions attaching to the holders of 
these hospital appointments should be reconsidered. There is a 
great difficulty at the present time in securing the services of com- 
petent men to fill the post of physicians to these hospitals, because 
one physician after another takes the office, only after a longer or 
shorter time to relinquish it, disappointed of that success in private 
practice which the office is supposed to ensure, and upon which he 
has to depend for a living. Under the hospital rules a physician is 
forbidden to practise either midwifery or surgery, or to enter into 
general practice of any kind. Times have changed, and where 
formerly two or three pure physicians could live by their profession 
in provincial towns, there is not now room for more than one. The 
higher education of the general practitioner, the facilities for getting 
to the metropolis, and the institution of cottage hospitals—which 
are draining the county infirmaries of their best cases, and which 
have increased the reputation of the country doctor—are among 
the causes which have diminished the necessity for the services of 
the consulting physician. The work of these infirmaries requires 
the service of a greater, and not a less number of medical officers. 
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Assistant medical officers in adequate proportion to the numbers of 
out-patients, with the opportunity and advantage of hospital practice, 
should be appointed; and in the interests of the profession and the 
public it is desirable that the rules of these institutions should be so 
far modified as to allow, as in the case of cottage hospitals, all able 
and willing members of the medical profession to attend their 
patients at the hospital should they desire to do so. 

It is not a little remarkable how frequently the governors and 
committees of these institutions ignore their public character. An 
influential clique of governors associate themselves together and 
resent any criticism, interference, or even co-operation on the part 
of those who take a genuine interest in the welfare of the particular 
charity. This system causes the provincial hospitals to be regarded 
with jealousy and aversion by the members of the medical profession 
who are not attached to the medical staff, and, as a consequence, the 
public not infrequently shares this suspicion and dislike. To this 
feeling has been due the establishment of small starveling hospitals 
in many places. It has also led to an absence of proper control 
over the internal administration, and the whole institution is too 
frequently allowed to lapse into a state of inefficiency and neglect. 

It ought to be stated that, owing to the establishment of nearly 
300 cottage hospitals in all parts of England, the class of cases 
treated within the walls of provincial hospitals has materially altered 
during the last twenty years. At the present time very many of 
the patients are chronic cases, and the number of beds occupied is 
much smaller than it used to be. This is another reason why a 
Government inquiry should be instituted to elicit the exact facts, 
and so secure that in cases where new hospital buildings have been 
declared necessary, care should be taken that such new buildings 
shall not exceed the requirements of each particular locality, and 
that no unnecessary expense shall be incurred. 

The administration of the Irish hospitals has always left much to 
be desired, but it is fair to state that the Belfast Royal Hospital is 
probably as well-conducted an institution as any of its class in 
England. The Irish county hospitals are, as a rule, small and of 
long standing, and they afford few features of interest. The Dublin 
hospitals are nominally under a Board of Superintendence which 
presents its report annually to Parliament in compliance with the 
Dublin Hospitals’ Acts. From the 23rd report of this Board, dated 
6th of September, 1881, some idea may be formed of the feeble 
control it exercises over the Dublin hospitals. For instance, on 
page 4 the Board remonstrates with the authorities of the hospitals 
for admitting ‘ patients labouring under delirium tremens without 
providing suitable apartments for their reception, where the possi- 
bility of doing injury to themselves can be avoided.’ This is the 
fourth remonstrance which the Board has addressed to the hospital 
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managers on this question, and it again expresses its regret that no 
arrangements appear to have been made to meet this ‘ great evil,’ and 
records its opinion ‘ that the subject requires the special attention of 
the hospital authorities.’ On page 8 attention is for the third time 
called to the ‘ unfortunate arrangement by which the post-mortem 
room of the Richmond Hospital is placed under the seats in the 
operating theatre,’ and attention is drawn to ‘the great danger 
incurred by the patients and students.’ Former suggestions have 
not been adopted by the governors, and it again expresses the 
opinion that ‘no dead hodies should be allowed to remain in the 
apartment to which the Board refer. It is added that ‘a proper 
post-mortem room is available, and there is therefore less excuse for 
the continuance of this objectionable arrangement.’ These two 
statements throw some light on the management ofthe Dublin hos- 
pitals, and prove that for all practical purposes the Board of Super- 
intendence is such only in name. This body can suggest reforms 
and improvements, but it does not possess power to enforce them. 
The Corporation of Dublin is stated to exercise to some extent 
a financial control over those hospitals and institutions to which it 
gives annual grants, but some hospitals receive no grants, and in other 
cases the recommendations of the corporation are carried out nomi- 
nally rather than actually. Again, there are ten clinical hospitals, the 
two largest of which contain between them accommodation for 539 
patients, and as a matter of fact there are far too many hospitals 
for acity of the size of Dublin. The incomes of most of the hos- 
pitals are small, precarious, and fluctuating. Infectious cases are 
treated in seven of these ten general hospitals, often in the ordinary 
wards, though occasionally isolated in epidemic wards. In eonsequence 
of this loose system of administration, during two recent epidemics 
of smallpox this disease spread very extensively, and compelled the 
managing committees of several of the hospitals to refuse admittance 
to all such cases. As in London so in Dublin, special hospitals 
abound. Hospital resources are in this way scattered and wasted, 
and much abuse results. With two or three exceptions, the nursing 
arrangements in the Dublin hospitals are very unsatisfactory. At 
very few of them are nurses efficiently and systematically trained. 
The accommodation for the nursing staff is generally inadequate, 
and from a hygienic point of view defective. Owing to the 
small size of several of the hospitals, it is in many instances 
found impossible to appoint such necessary members of the staff 
as assistant physicians and surgeons and pathologists. Modern 
appliances are generally wanting, and in- the case of the one hos- 
pital which possesses a vehicle for the conveyance of the sick, an 
old-fashioned cab is used instead of a suitable ambulance. The 
Dublin Hospital Sunday Fund has done much since its establishment 
in 1875 to improve the hospitals; but those who are most competent 
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to give an opinion declare that, until a controlling central authority 
with plenary powers has been established, the needful reforms will 
never be introduced. 

I approach now a question of the gravest importance, about 
which I cannot hope, in the space at my command, to give anything 
approaching to a complete account. I allude to the extraordinarily 
congested and ill-regulated state of the out-patient departments at 
practically all large hospitals of importance. 

The system of out-patient relief, though differing in details, is 
very similar in principle at all the hospitals, with the exception of 
the casualty department of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, so it may be 
desirable to give an outline of that department here. 

It would be a good thing if some of our leading politicians could 
be induced to read a paper, entitled ‘An Account of the Casualty 
Department,’ by Robert Bridges, M.B., which appears in volume 
xiv. of the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports. From this article 
it appears that a casualty physician at this hospital has to see 150 
patients in less than two hours—that is, 75 patients per hour. 
What this means will be readily understood when it is stated that 
a person accustomed to the employment cannot on an average take 
down the names and addresses of more than 75 persons per hour. 
Dr. Bridges saw in three months 7,735 patients, and of these 5,330 
were new cases. That is to say, he saw throughout the year 
30,940 patients; and, as there are three physicians, the number 
actually seen amounts to 92,820, in addition to which number 
25,168 cases are seen by the assistant physician, making a grand 
total for the year of 117,988 medical cases. If the surgical 
cases are added, the number is raised to 190,000. From elaborate 
calculations made, Dr. Bridges shows that the cost of treating 
each of these patients was well under 2d. ‘The class of patients who 
attend may be judged of from the following statements made by 
different patients :— 

Number 1.—To physician in reply to question: ‘ Well, sir, I do 
not know that there is anything the matter with me, but as I was 
passing the hospital I thought I would just step in and have a dose 
of medicine.’ ‘The fact of a system which enables any applicant to 
obtain the opinion of a fellow of the Royal Society for a halfpenny, 
and to have that sum paid for him by ancient endowments and public 
subscriptions, attracts many patients from the country. Dr. Bridges 
remarks in relating the following cases: ‘I wanted to see how far 
people would come, and how much discomfort and even suffering they 
would put up with, to consult for one moment the oracle of St. 
Bartholomew, and I can only look for a brilliant result of this union 
of charity with faith and science.’ 

Number 2.—A well-dressed woman in whom one could discover 
little or nothing wrong. ‘ Where do you come from, pray?’ ‘ From 
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Herefordshire,’ she replied. ‘And what in the world has made you 
come all this way, when you have little or nothing the matter with 
you?’ ‘Because, sir, I have not felt strong for a long while, and 
you have done so many of my neighbours so much good that I 
thought I would come and see you myself.’ So many of her neigh- 
bours!. The country practitioner in Herefordshire must take this sort 
of thing rather to heart if it is true that so many of his clients spend 
on railway journeys what should go to fee him. If this system of 
charity were perfected, we should soon have cheap early trains run- 
ning into London from all parts of the country, carrying passengers 
to the consulting department of the hospitals. 

Number 3.—This is a good example of long distance and faith 
rewarded. ‘ Well, what is the matter with you, madam ?’ * Please, sir, 
I want you to write me out the prescription of the medicine you gave 
me last week.’ ‘I do not remember, madam, that I ever saw you 
before.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ you saw me this day week, and gave me some 
medicine that cured me.’ ‘Then, why do you want any more?’ 
* Because, sir, I want to go home and have some by me in case | 
should be ill again.’ ‘ Where do you live?’ ‘In Devonshire.’ ‘ Did 
you come up from Devonshire to London for medical treatment?’ 
‘ Yes, sir; I had been ill for four months; none of the doctors did me 
any good, and your medicine cured me in three days.’ On inquiry, 
Dr. Bridges found that this patient had a sore throat which had yielded 
at once to the stock mixture. He gave her some more for family use 
in Devonshire. Dr. Bridges shows that ‘a good medical filtrator, 
working at high pressure, will pass at least one hundred patients per 
hour.’ He found that the average time he spent on each patient was 
1-28 minute, ora little over 1} minute. He saw 148 patients a day. 
If he had allowed each patient ten minutes, and had worked the whole 
twenty-four hours every day on which he was engaged at the hospital, 
he would, on quarter day, had his constitution stood the trial and the 
patients remained at their posts, have been two days in arrear, and 
would still have had 250 of the last quarter’s patients waiting to beseen. 
He adds that, to accomplish such work as this, full indulgence must be 
allowed for the uncourteous and almost violent behaviour which the 
casualty physician finds it necessary to adopt in order to arrive as 
quickly as possible at the facts of each case. With the lowest esti- 
mate of female garrulity, one must recognise the grandeur of the feat 
accomplished in giving separate attention to the troubles of 150 
women in 3} hours. Indeed, their complaints were generally less 
worthy of attention than those of the men, and Dr. Bridges learnt 
to enforce laconicism ‘by making them stand with their tongues 
out much longer than was necessary for medical diagnosis.’ Yet 
he found that an average female case lasted ;1; of a minute 
longer than a male case. When there was a prevalence of sore 
throats, those who complained of them were ranged on one side till a 
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long enough row had been collected to justify a casualty physician in 
rising from his seat to visit them all at once with the spatula. 

Dr. Bridges concludes by showing that the present system of seeing 
patients is intolerable ; that the casualty department is of a very 
recent growth, as the present consulting physician is the first phy- 
sician who ever treated an out-patient at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and that there were no out-patients proper until about thirty-five 
years ago. He suggests to the reader who has a taste for figures, the 
following Rule of Three sum: If in thirty-five years 0 patients 
increased to 190,000 per annum, how many will 190,0U0 have 
become at the end of the world? It is probable that before 
that time the necessity will arise of reforming the casualty and 
out-patient departments of our hospitals; and, without living to the 
millennium, one may hope to see the day when the objection to the 
figures above given will be, not that they are matter of fact, or that 
everybody knows them, but that they are fabulous and incredible. 

This picture, though amusing, has its very doleful and serious side, 
and it is commended to the attention of all who take an intelligent 
interest in securing the best possible system of hospital administration 
in the metropolis. It ought perhaps to be stated that the average 
number of hours patients are kept waiting varies from three to seven 
according to the various circumstances which attach to the present 
arrangements at the larger hospitals. Fancy seven hours in a 
crowded out-patients’ waiting room! Such a picture is but little 
creditable to the intelligence of those who are responsible. 

Hospital patients, especially out-patients, ought to be attended 
to better than they are, for the most part, now. If the little help 
they gain were not gratuitous, or quasi-gratuitous, we should hear 
more of its insufficiency. The abuse now to be dealt with especially 
attaches to provincial hospital medical out-patient practice—to the 
patients, or the supposed patients, of the hospital physicians. A hospital 
waiting-room is full of patients waiting to see the physician of the day. 
Perhaps a hundred-and-twenty are there, suffering from medical as 
distinguished from surgicai ailments (for the hospital porter has 
sorted them ont), that is, from the more internal, less obvious, and 
more obscure disorders to which flesh is heir. They will probably be 
‘seen,’ that is, prescribed for, and despatched to the dispensary to 
get their huge medicine bottles filled, by a hospital officer in three 
or four hours, Four hours is perbaps, as an average, an outside 
limit, giving thirty patients to each hour, and to each patient two 
minutes of the doctor. And who is the doctor? The nominal phy- 
sician of the day? No; no experienced physician could see them in 
the time ; in these matters the attainment of a high rate of speed is 
only compatible with the maximum of inexperience. The physician 
of the day sees a few of the cases; he sees, perhaps, those that are 
obviously the most urgent, perhaps a few selected with ostentatious 
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deference by his resident assistant ; perhaps, if he be a man of high 
repute, a few bearing the cards of neighbouring practitioners who 
seek the great man’s opinion for some of their poorer patients ; and 
then he goes his way, and his house physician—a highly qualified 
man, for his degree is brand new—glad to get rid of his superior, 
soon clears off the patients who remain. 

What are the remedies for this form of hospital abuse? The 
chief remedy is the reduction of the numbers of hospital patients, 
But two further remedies are needed. The out-patient staff of every 
large general hospital ought to be increased, and kept separate from 
the in-patient staff, for which it ought to be the nursery; and the 
out-patient officers ought to be adequately paid, from the hospital 
funds, for their work. Such payment would increase the duty of due 
performance of work undertaken, and it would give a right of 
scrutiny to hospital committees which they can neither claim nor 
exercise when they make no payment. Improvements in the direc. 
tions above indicated have been already initiated with more or less 
completeness, but always with success, in some large provincial 
hospitals. Before many years such improvements will without doubt 
be generally adopted, until the old-fashioned honorary hospital officer 
shall become an anachronism, or only a rare survival, inan age which 
has gone far to realise that only the real is practicable. 

In concluding the statement of some of the abuses attaching to 
the hospital administration of this country at the present day, it 
may be well to briefly summarise certain defects which are to be met 
with almost everywhere. The preceding remarks have been prac- 
tically confined to those hospitals which are supported mainly by 
voluntary contributions, and nothing has been said concerning the 
government of the endowed hospitals. These wealthy corporations 
must, however, be necessarily included in any inquiry. In the 
government of these hospitals the general body of governors is 
nominally supreme even in the details of administration ; but, in 
fact, they act through a grand committee, which acts through a sub- 
committee, which acts through the treasurer as managing governor. 
The treasurer virtually settles who shall act with him in commit- 
tee and sub-committee, and, as the governors at large take almost no 
interest in the administration, the treasurer is as nearly as may be 
the absolute master of the concern. The hospital has not, apart from 
him, any general chief officer, everything is departmental and sec- 
tional, and the theory is that the treasurer, representing the wisdom of 
the governors, pervades and controls every part of the great organisa- 
tion. Knowing this, it is remarkable that the many abuses which 
attach to the endowed hospitals are not more numerous than they 
are. 

The numerous errors in details of management, especially in 
regard to the nursing and financing of all hospitals, the drainage and 
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general hygiene, the plan of construction, the audit of accounts, 
the varied, incomplete, and unsatisfactory keeping of the books, 
and the absence of system and uniformity therein, the admis- 
sion and discharge of patients, the relationship of the clinical 
hospitals to their medical schools, the mode of election of physicians 
and surgeons, the registration of diseases, the commissions and pre- 
gents to officials—all these and several other matters require careful 
revision in many hospitals, but the public discussions which have 
taken place recently in regard to most of them render detailed com- 
ment here unnecessary. 

Another point, and one of very urgent importance which has 
to be borne in mind when the control and management of the 
hospitals are under consideration, is their relation to medical edu- 
cation. Had space permitted, it was intended to show the great 
need there is for a complete rearrangement of the system under 
which medical students are educated in the practice of their pro- 


fession.2 Reform, to be effectual here, must be carried out with 


a vigorous and searching hand, for the requirements of the nine- 
teenth century will not be satisfactorily met by systems which 
are purely patchwork productions, originating in the speculative 
enterprise of former physicians and surgeons, who banded themselves 
together as teachers in order to remunerate themselves for instruction 
imparted to those who were attracted to the medical school by their 


skill, As at preseat constituted, each medical school is a private 
commercial institution, in which the medical staff of the hospital to 
which it has attached itself add to their incomes by the sale of pro 
fessional and scientific knowledge. Looked at with a cursory glance, 
a medical school may appear to exist for the good of the public alone, 
and to be the property of the community; but, in fact and in law, 
the majority will be found to be the private property of the staff of 
physicians and surgeons for the time being, duly handed down to 
them by their predecessors in office. And this position has been 
silently sanctioned and maintained by the hospital governors, who, as 
shown by hospital documents, are officially indifferent to the teaching 
capacity of their staff, seeing that they appoint them solely to 
attend the sick and to treat disease. 

A sweeping and radical change can alone place medical education 
on a true basis in the metropolis. Such a change would abolish the 
medical schools as at present existing, and merge them into one 
central school—a ‘ Royal College of Medicine ’—where all the theo- 
retical instruction at present carried on in different schools would be 
imparted by men of the highest scientific culture. The lectureships 
would be occupied by those whose lives would be spent in the ad- 
vancement of their special branch of science. The lectures would 

? Dr. Gilbart Smith’s paper, published in the new volume of the ‘ Transactions of 
the Social Science Association,’ treats this point exhaustively. 
cc2 
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abound with knowledge unattainable elsewhere, and the method of 
their delivery would be sure to drive that knowledge home. The 
various chairs would be highly paid offices, and no other work but 
that pertaining to them would be permitted, with the exception that 
th chairs of medicine and surgery would be filled by their respective 
leaders, who would be chosen from time to time to give special 
courses of lectures on definite subjects. In such a college the lec. 
turer on anatomy would be an anatomist, the holder of the chair of 
physiology would be a physiologist, while chemistry, botany, forensie 
medicine and toxicology, would be taught by men who knew the sub. 
ject on which they discoursed. Every facility for the practical work. 
ing of students in the different departments would be fully provided, 
and skilled assistance would be readily available. 

To this central school the different hospitals—endowed, voluntary, 
and special—with certain dispensaries and Poor Law institutions, 
would be affiliated, and the students would be distributed evenly 
amongst them, by this means rendering available a large area of 
material for clinical instruction at present lying unreclaimed and idle, 

The following points are worthy of earnest attention. Any com- 
mission of inquiry should call for a return of all deaths in hospitals, 
showing how many took place without the friends of a patient re- 
ceiving timely notice of such patient’s dangerous condition, and how 
many patients have died before their friends have had an opportunity 
of seeing them. It is further necessary to impress upon those who are 
engaged in hospital work that a full disclosure of the exact nature of 
each operation should be made to the patient’s friends before it is per- 
formed. My experience teaches me that, on the whole, patients are 
very kindly and considerately treated at the hospitals; but here and 
there individuals are known to be more callous than usual, and in 
such cases the managers ought to caution and restrain any member 
of their staff who may exhibit such a disposition. 

Again, there ought to be definite regulations to govern the admi- 
nistration of anzsthetics at all hospitals. Anesthetics should be 
administered by one responsible person who should not be interfered 
with in the discharge of his duties, but should have entire control of 
the case. Any one familiar with hospital work will readily admit it 
not infrequently happens, when a surgeon is pressed for time, that he 
is apt to unduly hasten the proceedings of the administrator of anes- 
thetics, although he would not be held responsible in case of an accident. 
At the clinical hospitals, where there are so many people whose duty 
takes them in and out of the wards at all times, a strict rule should 
be enforced to prevent any interference with the patients during 
meal times. The nurses should never be called away to attend to 
anything else until the meals are finished, nor should medical or 
surgical work be allowed in the wards during these hours. 

Finally, attention should be directed to the enormous increase 
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in the numbers of people who, year by year, are seeking medical 
relief at the various hospitals and institutions. We have already 
seen how Dr. Bridges put this matter. Mr. Sampson Gamgee, 
F.R.S. Edin., declares that owing to this cause the state of things 
in the local hospitals is gradually approaching a dead-lock. On 
the basis of the experience acquired by the Birmingham charities 
during the last ten years, he has endeavoured at the present rate of 
progress to forecast for the next decade the results of the present 
increase in Birmingham, which he records thus :— 


, ae | Persons relieved at the Ratio of persons relieved 
> ; | 
Population of Trae local medical charities | to population 


1867 
1876 


1886 


66,671 lind 
104,048 lin 35 
162,379 1 in 26 


It isstated on the authority of a gentleman who has taken an active 
interest in the Liverpool medical charities for many years, that one in 


two of the whole population receives gratuitous medical relief at the 


present time in that town. This state of things cannot go on much 


longer, and the sooner it is investigated the better will it be for the 
people at large. Almost, if not quite everywhere, the same proportion- 


ate increase in the number of patients who annually receive free 
medical relief is noticeable, and, if steps are not taken to prevent it, 
pauperism must also largely increase, because very many patients 
filter through the hospitals to the Poor Law. The fruits of idleness 
are sweet, and, once tasted, are not easily forgotten or given up. 

Having now concluded the statement of the evils to be found in 
connection with our present hospital system, the reasons which have 
caused the more active of the hospital managers to desire a Govern- 
ment inquiry are clear. The necessity for such an independent 
and exhaustive inquiry into the whole matter will probably be 
admitted by most people who have read this review. Still it should 
not be forgotten that the facts and opinions here recorded are but 
the result of one man’s experience during fifteen years of active 
labour in the field of hospital administration, and that a complete, 
trustworthy, and exhaustive statement of all the circumstances 
affecting this great social problem can alone be satisfactorily secured 
by the appointment of a Royal Commission. I am fully persuaded 
that nothing effectual can be done, and that nothing should be 
attempted in the way of remedy, until such commission has sat and 
reported. In a word, inquiry by Royal Commission must precede 
reform by Parliament. It is certainly to be hoped that the scheme 
of social legislation, which the present Government are believed to 
have in contemplation, will include the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into our hospital system. Sir William Harcourt 
would do a popular act if he would hasten its issue. 
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The hospital system, if system it can be called, has grown piece. 
meal, and without method, and has acquired proportions and developed 
features which require revision and adaptation to the present wants 
of the public and the medical profession.. The hospital buildings ar 
much larger, the systems of management are much more complicated, 
and the knowledge and number of the members of the medical profes 
sion throughout the country have greatly increased during the last 
hundred, and especially during the last fifty, years. These are patent 
facts; but, patent though they be, they are of vast importance when 
the question of a suitable remedy for the evils attaching to our 
hospital system come to be considered. Hospital Governors, Hospital 
Committees, the Medical Profession, and the Public are all more or les 
responsible for the present abuses. 

The needful reforms must largely rest with the whole body of 
governors, and they, as constituting the subscribers to the medical 
charities, and because they provide the sinews of war, are the 
ultimate court of appeal which will have to determine what changes 
shall be made. If those members of the public who support. hos 
pitals could be got to realise that their duty to these institutions 
does not begin and end with the drawing of a cheque and the 
presentation of a substantial donation to the funds, the necessary 
reforms would not be long delayed. It is lamentable to feel and 
to know that one of the most difficult things which hospital 
committees and officers have to accomplish in England at the 
present day is to secure an attendance of some fifteen governors 
of even the leading and most important hospitals to constitute a 
quorum and so enable the necessary business of the annual meeting to 
be performed. Why is this? Let the whole body of subscribers to the 
medical charities answer the question. If each one of them will honestly 
attempt to do so, they must in justice admit that with them restsa 
greater responsibility for the existing abuses, and that by their action 
the required changes can most promptly and effectually be accom- 
plished. Ifa hospital governor cannot or will not exercise the small 
amount of self-denial involved in a sacrifice of time sufficient to 
enable him to attend the annual meetings of the hospitals which he 
supports with his money, at any rate let such an one be conscientious 
enough to say, *‘ Until I attend, and until I investigate and take my 
proper share in the management of these institutions, I am responsible 
for the abuses, and I cannot therefore in common fairness withhold 
my subscriptions, however much I may lament the evils in question. 

The management and the economical employment of the hospital 
resources belong directly to the committee of management. It is fair 
to say that a public authority of local character and origin could not 
usefully supersede even the present imperfect form of administration, 
and that if the governors as a body took un active interest in the man- 
agement and in the selection of the best men for the committees, no 
better system than the present one could probably be found. The 
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members of these committees are for the most part kind-hearted and 
laborious, and the mistakes and shortcomings in the management are 
due very often to want of knowledge and experience, and not to the 
absence of a genuine desire on the part of the members to do their 
utmost for the charity under their control. Each committee—and this 
is. especially the case where the individual members are more than 
usually active—is apt to consider its institution the best managed and 
most exemplary in the kingdom. This feeling prevents hospital 
managers from taking counsel with those who are engaged in the man- 
agement of other similar institutions, leads to isolation,and causes the 
reproduction of identical errors and extravagances which, under a 
general system, would be impossible. It has been suggested—and the 
fact that the suggestion has not been readily adopted proves the truth 
of the foregoing statement—that an association of hospital managers 
and an annual conference should be formed at once. The successful 
promotion of such an association would, I believe, reduce the expendi- 
ture of very many of the hospitals materially, would lead to the intro- 
duction of many improvements, and to the removal of many evils. 

But while the hospital governors and hospital committees are 
largely responsible for many hospital abuses, no system of hospital 
reform can possibly succeed unless the medical officers of the hospitals 
are aroused to vigilance in keeping down abuses, and are loyal in 
their efforts to cut off all unworthy work. A hospital medical officer 
who takes office only for what he can get out of it, not renown that 
is his true and best reward, is apt from selfish motives to encourage 
the attendance of improper patients at his hospital. It should be 
the duty of every hospital committee to discover and cast such men 
out. One such officer on a staff can perhaps do more to keep up an 
abuse in his hospital than all his more worthy colleagues can do to 
keep it down. 

Again, it is time the medical profession endeavoured to con- 
vince the public, that whereas they are as ready as ever they were to 
give the benefit of their skill and experience on behalf of the poor, 
still the time has arrived when the anomalous condition which 
requires them to do more public work for nothing than all the other 
professions put together should cease. It has been well said that if 
the medical profession were to-day agreed, the public would to- 
morrow concede any just demands preferred on its behalf. It is 
time that the leading members of the profession were a little more 
solicitous of the trials and injustices which the poorer and junior 
members suffer who cannot help themselves, because they have 
neither leisure nor energy to spare to seek redress for wrongs which 
press heavily upon them. Hospital physicians and surgeons need 
have no fear that the country will believe that they will cease to be 
liberal, because they refuse to longer support a system which has 
become unjust, and which is accompanied by conditions which weigh 
oppressively on the juniors. The consulting physicians and surgeons, 
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and the senior physicians and surgeons of the charities whose services 
places them above suspicion, can afford to speak out without danger 
of being misunderstood. There must be a limit to the liberality of 
the most liberal profession in the world, and custom can no longer be 
allowed to prevent an alteration in the conditions upon which 
honorary medical officers are elected to fill hospital appointments, 
At present the assistant honorary medical officers—that is to say the 
junior members of the profession who are most in want of, and most 
entitled to, ample remuneration—do substantially all the work and get 
substantially none of the fees. An inquiry into our hospital system 
would astonish many people, by proving the cruel injustice which 
the existing system entails upon a large body of educated gentlemen, 
who deserve better treatment at the hands of all who are responsible 
for the present condition of affairs. 

Lastly, the public must share the responsibility. It is some- 
thing of a paradox, but it is strictly true, that no hospital can make 
its administration perfect until it is completely independent of public 
money and support. The reason is to be found in the fact that those 
hospital abuses which attach to the admission of patients, spring in 
great measure from what hospital managers have conceived to be 
essential conditions to the contribution of public support to their 
respective charities. That such public support of hospitals is for the 
most part ignorant and undiscriminating, and that it urgently needs 
enlightenment, will be patent to the readers of this paper. It has 
been shown that too many people are throughout the country received 
into hospital; and the fact that one person in every two, or one in 
three or one even in five of the whole population of a given town is 
in receipt of hospital relief, proves beyond dispute how great are the 
existing abuses. Hospitals are not for paupers. The poor rate provides 
for them. Hospitals are not for those who can afford to pay for their 
treatment when ill. Paying wards, pay-beds, and provident dispen- 
saries should provide for such as these. Hospitals are for a class just 
and immediately above paupers, but just and immediately below those 
who can pay for adequate medical assistance when they need it. 

The numbers known to receive free medical relief at the hospitals 
represent the grossest of all forms of hospital abuse, viz. the treatment 
of persons who can pay for what hospitals give them for nothing. This 
abuse is the grossest not only because it is the largest, but because in 
kind it is the worst. It is the embodiment of a triple and shameless 
fraud. Itisa fraud upon the deserving poor, who are displaced by the 
undeserving ; it is a fraud upon the benevolent public who give or who 
ought to give of their plenty, in the belief and with the desire that 
their offerings are used only for the benefit of worthy recipients of 
their charity; it is a fraud upon the medical profession, upon those 
attached to hospitals, for they ought only to serve in hospital objects 
worthy of hospital aid, and upon those unattached to hospitals because 
their clientéle is robbed of those who ought to employ them and to pay 
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them. The public are largely responsible for these special abuses, 
and the true remedy is to be found in the growth of knowledge 
amongst hospital managers and the people generally as to the real 
yéle of a medical charity in a country like ours, in which there is a 
well-organised system of parochial relief for the poor, and in which 
an aggregate of abundant wealth is diffused amongst the artisan class 
more freely than in any other country in the world. The growth of 
knowledge is unfortunately slow, or the public would long ago have 
insisted upon a systematic inquiry into the circumstances of appli- 
cants for hospital relief, because such an inquiry properly conducted 
would be no offence to the deserving poor, as it would only make 
their needs more clear. 

It seems clear then that hospital governors, hospital committemen, 
hospital medical officers, and the public generally are all responsible 
for the existing abuses, and that the most speedy means of remedying 
them would be to bring about an exhaustive inquiry, by a respon- 
sible commission, upon which each of these ciasses should be ade- 


quately represented. 

If the right refurms are to be secured, the amalgamation of all 
the hospitals, dispensaries, and poor-law agencies in each locality and 
throughout the country has become a necessity. This amalgamation 


has been tried by the managers of the provincial medical schools, and 
its success has been nota little remarkable. This liberal and politic 
measure, while extending local educational facilities by increasing the 
student’s field of practical observation and work, and by bringing him 
under the influence ofa larger number of clinical teachers, has further 
effected much good in promoting harmony and co-operation, and by 
restraining undue rivalries in country institutions. But this union 
of hospitals, by showing the practicability of association in one 
sphere of their common work, has suggested that such a union may 
some day be extended to the whole of their administration. Such a 
complete local nnion of hospitals would vastly economise their ex- 
penditure of energy and capital, would largely reduce hospital abuse, 
and would render more difficult the establishment of unnecessary 
hospitals. At the present time the poor-law hospitals in the metro- 
polis are probably completer even than many of the general hospitals 
supported by voluntary contributions, their great fault being that 
sufficient superficial space is not allowed in the wards for each bed, 
and that owing to the bad character of many of the inmates who 
must necessarily be admitted, and the absence of classification, 
respectable people would rather die very often than submit to the 
annoyance and harass which a residence within their walls entails. 
Still, when it is recognised that in excellence of construction and 
sanitary appliances no hospitals can excel these poor-law infirmaries, 
and that no ‘cost has been spared to thoroughly prepare them for 
hospital work, a slight alteration in the present system of manage- 
ment would enable them to be brought under one common scheme 
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of hospital relief, and so to complete the amalgamation of all such 
agencies into one general system. This suggestion is not chimerical ; 
it has been tried, and is at the present time working with great 
success, in Sweden. Careful inquiry has convinced the writer that 
its advantages are enormous, and that its early adoption in this 
country is imperatively called for in the best interests of all classes 
of the community. 

Now, what Parliamentary action should be promoted in the 
interests of public hospitals and of the poor? It is quite certain that 
the time has arrived when Parliamentary action should be utilised 
to encourage and secure union of action amongst all agencies which 
have for their object the treatment of the sick in this country. The 
principal defects in the present system, both in London and else- 
where, arise from want of organisation and co-operation, and from 
the absence of central control and Government inspection. Sir T. 
Fowell Buxton has well said :— 


If the hospital system were complete, each central hospital would be surrounded 
by its satellites of dispensaries, cottage hospitals, special hospitals, and convalescent 
homes, all of which would be in immediate and cordial relation with the poor-law 
infirmaries and dispensaries, and thus numberless cases which now improperly 
burden the wards of the general hospital would be intercepted and made to furnish 
advanced education for the pupils of its school. Without some sucl: authority as 
that now possessed by School Boards, it is impossible to organise such a system as 
this, or to apply the theory which all acknowledge to be the right one of Provident 
medical charities, or to make our medical charities worthy of the name, or to pro- 
mote the scientific training of nurses. I do not believe that hospitals upon which 
the demands increase year by year can much longer keep pace with the require- 
ments of modern medical practice on the precarious support of voluntary contribu- 
tions, and I earnestly hope Parliament will take the matter in hand before it is 
forced upon its notice by the collapse of some important institution. 


I do not myself agree with Sir T. F. Buxton, that our hospitals 
shouid receive pecuniary support from the Government, nor am I an 
advocate for direct Government interference with the management of 
the medical charities in this country. Iam led to this conclusion 
after a personal inspection of most of the hospitals, and an intimate 
knowledge of all the circumstances which make the distribution of 
medical relief in this country so complicated. But I am impressed 
more and more with the feeling that all that is necessary to unite the 
scattered systems which at present lead to endless confusion and 
detrimental competition may be satisfactorily secured by the establish- 
ment of a controlling authority assisted by competent inspectors. 

The duty of the controlling authority which I advocate would be to 
exercise an authoritative supervision over the erection, extension, and 
administration of all hospitals and institutions for the care of the 
sick throughout the country. To this authority all the charities 
should be made to submit annual returns, (a) setting forth in an 
identical manner the details of their incomes and expenditure, and ()) 
giving an accurate and scientific record of the diseases treated. It 
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should possess power to compel evidence to be furnished of the 
revenue, constitution, arrangements, laws, regulations, and scientific 
resources affecting each hospital, and to elicit proof that each institu- 
tion is suitably adapted for the purposes which it was designed to 
fulfil. It would further devolve upon the controlling authority to 
subject each institution to periodical inspection, and to present an 
annual report of its operations to Parliament. This central authority 
should not interfere with or supersede the existing committees of 
management and courts of governors, but it should so far control their 
action as to prevent them on the one hand from allowing undue ex- 
penditure and extravagant management, and should protect them, on 
the other, from unfounded accusations which may be made against them 
from time totime. To accomplish this the controlling authority would 
act as an arbitrator and institute investigations, afterwards publishing 
their results. At the present time the hospital committees have 
no power to reply etfiectually to criticisms which may be made 
by dissatisfied governors, no matter how weak or ill-founded such com- 
plaints may be. 

This controlling authority would also institute investigations 
into the causes of the existence of pywmia, erysipelas, and other 
diseases classed as Hospitalism, and would ascertain the cause of the 
marked difference in the rates of mortality at present to be found in 
hospitals which apparently treat the same class of disease. Such an 
authority would receive early information concerning any proposals to 
establish, open, or erect a hospital in any locality for any purpose, and 
should possess power to prevent any one from starting such an institu- 
tion, unless they first of all received a certificate authorising the pro- 
moters to proceed. This action would secure that henceforth the con- 
stitution and construction of all new hospitals, and the extension, 
alteration, and furnishing of all hospitals, should be determined upon 
principles recognised as best fitted to secure the greatest efficiency and 
purity of all the agencies to which the sick are exposed. The manage- 
ment of all hospitals would be subject to careful and methodical investi- 
gation, a uniform system of keeping the books and accounts would be 
insisted upon, and the present impossibility of instituting comparisons 
between the relative expenses of each institution would cease. Such 
an inspection of hospital accounts would show the need of a properly 
conducted public audit. This is essential as a guarantee to the 
donors of charitable money that strict economy is practised, and that 
the books are properly kept. Recent inquiry shows that out of fifty- 
four institutions, but fifteen employed professional auditors, while the 
accounts of five hospitals were audited by the hospital officials. 
Every charitable institution would then make an exact annual return 
of its financial position to the controlling authority, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the other improvements suggested, would at last enable 
those who support and are interested in our hospitals to ascertain 
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which were the best managed, and where the public money was ex. 
pended to the best advantage. 

The annual report to Parliament of the Commissioner or Com- 
missioners who constituted the controlling authority would be of 
national importance. It would set forth the conditions and re- 
quirements of each district throughout the country, the amount of 
hospital accommodation available, the character of the diseases 
treated, the resources at the disposal of the hospital authorities, 
and the pecuniary needs which actually existed. The returns 
contained in this report would be of peculiar value, as they might 
be made to embrace not only financial matters, but to include 
an accurate and scientific record of the diseases occurring in all 
institutions for the care of the sick throughout the country. It 
would contain a review of the means at present available for the 
relief of the sick, and would report on their adequacy or inadequacy 
for the purpose. It would suggest from time to time the revision 
needed in existing systems of management; would report upon the 
relations of hospitals to their medical schools; would adduce evi- 
dence as to the working of all the departments—administrative, 
executive, and nursing—and would recommend such schemes as 
might appear desirable to effectually place medical relief in the 
metropolis and elsewhere throughout the country upon a satisfactory 
foundation. 

Of course a Commission of Inquiry must first of all be ap- 
pointed to ascertain the exact facts. This will necessarily entail 
considerable delay ; and meanwhile I would suggest that the Councils 
of the Hospital Sunday Funds throughout the country may effect 
much improvement by sending properly qualified representatives 
to inspect all hospitals which apply to them for a grant, and also 
by insisting upon every hospital or institution to which they 
make a donation keeping its accounts upon an identical and in- 
telligent system. This might be effected by the passing of a reso- 
lution and the preparation of a model system of accounts for general 
adoption. It is surely not too much to hope that these bodies will 
take immediate action to secure the excellent results which are 
likely to ensue from this simple exercise of authority on their part. 

It was urged by the present Home Secretary some two years ago 
that the public mind was scarcely ripe for an inquiry into hospitals. 
Much has happened since then, however; and one of the objects of 
this paper is to still further ripen the public intelligence upon the 
questions dealt with therein, because fifteen years’ experience and 
the possession of a fairly accurate knowledge of the existing state of 
affairs makes me feel very strongly that to delay the appointment 
of a Commission of Inquiry is to perpetuate abuses that ought long 
since to have disappeared from the management of our hospitals and 
medical institutions. 

Henry C. Borpett. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Tue stormy antipathies of Thomas Carlyle have to answer for many a 
miscarriage of historical justice; but for none more unfounded than 
that superior air with which he teaches the nineteenth century to sit 
in judgment on the eighteenth. ‘ The age of prose, of lying, of sham,’ 
said he, ‘the fraudulent-bankrupt century, the reign of Beelzebub, 
the peculiar era of Cant.’ And so growls on our Teufelsdréckh through 
thirty octavo volumes, from the first philosophy of clothes to the last 
hour of Friedrich. 

Invectives against a century are even more unprofitable than in- 
dictments against a nation. We are prepared for them in theology, 
but they have quite gone out of serious history. Whatever else it may 
be, we may take it that the nineteenth century is the product of the 
eighteenth, as that was in turn the product of the seventeenth ; and if 
the Prince of Darkness had so lately a hundred years of rule in 
Europe, to what fortunate event do we owe our own deliverance, and 
indeed the nativity of Thomas Carlyle? But surely invectives were 
never more out of place, than when hurled at a century which was 
simply the turning epoch of the modern world, the age which gave 
birth to the movements wherein we live, and to all the tasks that we 
yet labour to solve. Look at the eighteenth century on all sides of 
its manifold life, free the mind from that lofty pity with which pros- 
perous folk are apt to remember their grandfathers, and we shall find 
it in achievement the equal of any century since the Middle Ages; 
in promise and suggestion and preparation, the century which most 
deeply concerns ourselves. 

Though Mr. Carlyle seems to count it the sole merit of the 
eighteenth century to have provided us the French Revolution (the 
most glorious bonfire recorded in profane history), it is not a little 
curious that almost all his heroes in modern times, apart from Oliver 
Cromwell, are children and representatives of that unspeakable epoch. 
Such were Friedrich, Mirabeau and Danton, George Washington, 
Samuel Johnson and Robert Burns, Watt and Arkwright ; and, for 
more than half of the century, and for more than half his work, so 
was Goethe himself. It sounds strange to accuse of unmitigated 
grossness and quackery the age which gave us these men; and which 
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produced, beside, Robinson Crusoe and the Vicar of Wakefield, the 
Elegy in a Churchyard and the lines ‘ To Mary ’ and ‘To my Mother's 
Picture, Berkeley’s Dialogues and Burke’s addresses, Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, Flaxman and Stothard, Handel and Mozart. But one 
remembers that according to the Teufelsdrickhian cosmogony, great 
men are dropped ab extra into their age, much as some philosophers 
assure us that protoplasm, or the primitive germ of life, was casually 
dropped upon our planet by a truant aerolite. . 

A century which opens with the Rape of the Lock and closes with 
the first part of Fuust, is hardly a century of mere prose, especially if 
we throw in Gray, Cowper, and Burns, the Ancient Mariner and the 
Lyrical Ballads. A century which includes twenty years of the life of 
Newton, twenty-three of Wren’s, and sixteen of Leibnitz, and the 
whole lives of Hume, Kant, Adam Smith, Gibbon, and Priestley, is 
not the age of mere shallowness; nor is the century which founded 
the monarchy of Prussia and the Empire of Britain, which gave birth 
to the Republic in America and then in France, and which finally 
recast modern society and formed our actual habits, the peculiar era of 
quackeries, bonfires, and suicides. Measure it justly by the light of 
scientific history, and not by the tropes of some Biblical Saga, and it 
holds its own beside the greatest epochs in the modern world; of 
all modern eras perhaps the richest, most various, most creative. It 
raised to the rank of sciences, chemistry, botany, and zoology ; it 
created the conception of social science and laid its foundations; it 
produced the historical schools and the economic schools of England 
and of France; the new Metaphysic of Germany, the new Music of 
Germany; it gave birth to the new poetic movement in England, to 
the new romance literature of England and of France, to the true 
prose literature of Europe; it transformed material life hy manifold 
inventions and arts; it transformed social life no less than political 
life; it found modern civilisation in a military phase, it left it in an 
industrial phase ; it found modern Europe fatigued, oppressed with 
worn-out forms, uneasy with the old life, uncertain and hopeless about 
the new ; it left modern Europe recast without and animated with a 
new soul within ; burning with life, hope, and energy. 

The habit of treating a century as an organic whole, with a cha- 
racter of its own, is the beaten pathway to superficial comparison. 
History, after all, is not grouped into natural periods of one hundred 
years, as different from each other as the life of the son from that of 
his father. Nor, whatever the makers of chronologies may say, does 
mankind really turn over a new page in the great Record, so soon 
as the period of one hundred years is complete. The genius of any 
time, even though it be in a single country, even in one city, is a 
thing too marvellously complex to be hit off by epithets from the 
Minor Prophets or Gargantuan anathemas and nicknames. And as 
men are not born at the beginning of a century, and do not die at 
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the end of it, but grow, flourish, and decay year by year and hour by 
hour, we are ever entering on a new epoch and completing an old one, 
did we but know it, on the first day of every year we live, nay at the 
rising and the setting of every sun. 

But, though a century be an arbitrary period, as purely conven- 
tional as a yard or a mile, and though every century has a hundred 
characters of its own, and as many lives and as many results, we must 
for convenience take note of conventional limits, and fix our attention 
on special features as the true physiognomy of an epoch. History 
altogether is a wilderness, till we parcel it out into sections more or 
less arbitrary, choosing some class of facts out of the myriads that 
stand recorded, steadily turning our eyes from those which do not 
concern our immediate purpose. And so, we can think of a century 
as in some sort a definite whole, in some sense inspired with a definite 
spirit, and leading to a set of definite results. And we are quite 
right in so doing, provided we keep a watchful and balanced mind, in 
no mechanical way, and in no rhetorical or moralising mood, but in 
order to find what is general, dominant, and central. 

If we seek for some note to mark off the eighteenth from all 
other centuries we shall find it in this: it was the time of final 
maturing the great Revolution in Europe, the mightiest change in 
all human history. By revolution we mean, not the blood-stained 
explosion and struggle in France which was little but one of its 
symptoms and incidents, but that resettlement of modern life 
common to all parts of the civilised world; which was at once 
religious, intellectual, scientific, social, moral, political, and indus- 
trial; a resettlement whereon the whole fabric of human society in 
the future is destined to rest. The era as a whole (so far from being 
trivial, sceptical, fraudulent, or suicidal) was, in all its central and 
highest moments, an era of hope, enterprise, industry, and humanity ; 
full of humane eagerness for improvement, trusting human nature, 
and earnestly bent on human good. It sadly miscalculated the 
difficulties and risks, and it strangely undervalued the problems it 
attempted to solve with so light a heart. Instead of being really the 
decrepit impostor amongst the ages, it was rather the naif and con- 
fident youngster. The work of political reformation on which it 
engaged in a spirit of artless benevolence brought down on its head a 
terrible rebuff; and it left us thereby a heritage of confusion and 
strife. But the hurly-burly at Versailles and the Reign of Terror 
are no more the essence of the eighteenth century, than the Irish 
atrocities and the Commune of Paris are the essence of the nineteenth. 
Political chaos, rebellions, and wars are at most but a part of a 
century’s activity, and sometimes indeed but a small part. 

In the core, the epoch was hearty, manly, humane; second to 
none in energy, mental, practical, and social ; full of sense, work, and 
good fellowship. Its manliness often fattened into grossness; soon 
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to show new touches of exquisite tenderness. Its genius for enter- 
prise plunged it into changes, and prepared for us evils which it little 
foresaw. But the work was all undertaken in genuine zeal for the 
improvement of human life. If its poetry was not of the highest of 
all orders, the century created a new order of poetry. If its art was 
on the whole below the average, in the noble art of music it was 
certainly supreme. In philosophy, science, moral and religious truth, 
it was second to none that went before. In politics it ended ina 
most portentous catastrophe. But the very catastrophe resulted from 
its passion for truth and reform. Nor is it easy for us now to see 
how the catastrophe could have been avoided, even if we see our way 
to avoid such catastrophes again. And in such a cause it was better 
to fail in striving after the good than to perish by acquiescing in the 
evil. If one had to give it a name, I would rather call it the humane 
age (in spite of revolutions, wars, and fashionable corruption); for 
it was the era when humanity first distinctly perceived the possibili- 
ties and conditions of mature human existence. 

It would be easy enough to find scores of names, facts, and events 
to the contrary of all this; but it would be quite as easy to find 
scores to the contrary of any opinion about any epoch. A century is 
a mass of contradictions by the necessity of the case; for it is made 
up of every element to be found in human nature. The various in- 
cidents are in no way to be overlooked; neither are they to be exag- 
gerated. To balance the qualities of an epoch, we must analyse 
them all separately, compare them one by one, and then find the 
centre of gravity of the mass. England will concern us in the main; 
but the spirit of the age can never be strictly confined to its action 
in any one country. Such movements as the Renascence in the six- 
teenth, or the Revolution in the eighteenth century, are especially 
common to Europe. It would be impossible to understand the 
eighteenth century in England, if we wholly shut our eyes to the 
movements abroad of which the English phase was the reflex and 
organ. Nor must we forget how much our judgment of the eighteenth 
century is warped (it is obvious that Mr. Carlyle’s was entirely 
formed) by literary standards and impressions. Literature has been 
deluged with the affectations, intrigues, savagery, and uncleanness 
of the eighteenth century. Other centuries had all this in at least 
equal degree; but the eighteenth was the first to display it in 
pungent literary form. Industry, science, invention, and benevolence 
were less tempting fields for these brilliant penmen. And thus an 
inordinate share of attention is given to the quarrels of poets, the 
vices of Courts, and the grimacing of fops. It is the business of 
serious history to correct the impression which torrents of smart 
writing have left on the popular mind. 

We are all rather prone to dwell on the follies and vices of that 
era, with which we are more familiar than we are with any other, 
almost more than we are with our own. It is the first age, since 
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that of Augustus, which ever left inimitable pictures of its own daily 
home existence. We recall to mind so easily the ladies of quality at 
the Spectator’s routs, the rioters and intriguers of Hervey’s memoirs, 
and of Walpole’s, and of ‘ the little Burney’s’ ; the Squire Westerns, 
ithe Wilkeses and the Queensberrys; the Hell-fire clubs and the 
Rake’s Progresses ; the political invectives of Junius and Burke; the 
Courts of St. James’ and Versailles; the prisons, the assizes, the 
parties of pleasure to Bedlam and to Bridewell; the Wells at Tun- 
bridge, Bath, and Epsom; the masquerades at Vauxhall and Rane- 
lagh ; the taverns, the streets, the Mohawks, and the Duellists; the 
gin-drinking and the bull-baiting, the gambling and the swindling; 
and a thousand pictures of social life by a crowd of consummate 
artists. Perhaps we study these piquant miniatures with too lively 
agust. The question is not whether such things were, but what else 
there was also. The pure, the tender, the just, the merciful, is there 
as well, patiently toiling in the even tenor of its way; and if we look 
for it honestly, we shall find it a deeper, wider, more effective force 
in the main, shaping the issue in the end for good. 

Addison and Steele were not the greatest of teachers, but they 
have mingled with banter about fans and monsters something deeper 
and finer, such as none had touched before, something of which six 
generations of moralists have never given us the like. ‘To love her 
‘was a liberal education.’ Is there a nobler or profounder sentence in 
our language? It isa phrase to dignify a nation, and to purify an 
age; yet it was flung off by ‘poor Dick,’ one of the gayest wits, for 
one of the lightest hours of a most artificial society. Western, be it 
never forgotten, was the name not only of a boisterous fox-hunter, 
but of the most lovable woman in English fiction. What a mass of 
manly stuff does our English soil seem to breed as we call up the 
creations of Fielding! What homes of sturdy vigour do we enter as 
we turn over the pages of Defoe, and Swift, and Smollett, and Gold- 
smith, and Johnson; or again in the songs of Burns, or the mono- 
tonous lines of Crabbe; or in such glimpses of English firesides as we 
eatch in the young life of Miss Edgeworth, or in our old friend 
Sandford and Merton, or the record of Scott’s early years, or the 
life of Adam Smith, or Bishop Berkeley! What a world of hardihood 
and patience is there, in the lives of Captain Cook, and Watt, 
Brindley, and Arkwright, Metcalfe, and Wedgwood! What spiritual 
tenderness in the letters of Cowper, and the memoirs of Wesley, 
Howard, Wilberforce, and scores of hard workers, just spirits and 
faithful bearts who were the very breath and pulse of the eighteenth 
century! What a breeze from the uplands plays round those rustic 
images in all forms of art; the art often thin and tame itself, but the 
spirit like the fragrance of new hay; in such paintings as Morland’s, 
-or such poems as Thomson’s, Beattie’s, and Somerville’s, or such prose 
as Fielding’s, Goldsmith’s, and Smollett’s! 
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How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 


If.in that. mass of .toiling,, daring, hearty, simple life, we think 
overmuch of the riot of Fashion and the gossip of Courts, the fault is 
perhaps with those who look to Fashion for the key-note, and care- 
more for crowds than they care for homes. 

A century is never, we have said, a really organic whole, but a 
group of various movements taken up and broken off at two arbitrary 
points. The eighteenth is as little a whole as any other; but we 
may group it into parts insome degreethus. The first ten or fifteen 
yearz are clearly more akin to the seventeenth century than the 
eighteenth. Locke, Newton, and Leibnitz, Wallis and Wren; Burnet 
and Somers; James II., Louis XIV. and William III; Bossuet and 
Fénelon, lived into the century, and Dryden lived up to it—but none 
of these belong to it. As in French history it is best to take the age 
of Louis by itself, so in English history it is best to take the Whig 
Revolution by itself; for Anne is not easily parted from her sister, 
nor is Marlborough to be severed from William and: Portland. In 
every sense the reign of Anne was the issue and crown of the move- 
ment of 1688, and not the forerunner of that of 1789. For all 
practical purposes, the eighteenth century in England means the 
reigns of the first three Georges. This space we must group into 
three periods of unequal length :— 

1, From the accession of the House of Hanover (1714), down to 
the fall of Walpole (1742). Thisis the age of Bolingbroke and 
Walpole ; Swift, Defoe, Pope, Addison, Steele, Bishop Berkeley and 
Bishop Butler, Halley, Stephen Gray, and Bradley. 

2. From the fall of Walpole (1742) to the opening of the French 
Revolution (1789). It is the age of Chatham, of Frederick, 
Washington, and Turgot; of Wolfe, Clive, and Hastings, Rodney and 
Anson; of Gibbon and Robertson; of Hume and Adam Smith; of 
Kant, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau ; of Richardson and Fielding, 
Sterne and Smollett, Johnson and Goldsmith ; of Cowper and Gray, 
Thomson and Beattie; of Reynolds and Gainsborough, Hogarth and 
Garrick ; of Cook, Watt, Arkwright, Brindley, Herschel, Black, 
Priestley, Hunter, Franklin and Cavendish; of Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozart; of Wesley, Whitefield, Howard, and Raikes. 

This is the central'typical period of the eighteenth century, with 
a note of its own; some fifty years of energy, thought, research, ad- 
venture, invention, industry ; of good fellowship, a zest for life, and a 
sense of humanity. 

3. Lastly, come some twelve years of the Revolution (1789-1801) : 
a mere fragment of a larger movement that cannot be limited to any 
country or apy century; the passion and the strife, the hope and the 
foreshadowing of things that were to come and things that are not 
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come. It is the age of Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Grattan ; of Cornwallis 
and Nelson ; of Bentham and Romilly, Wilberforce and Clarkson ; of 
Goethe and Burns, Coleridge and Wordsworth; of Telford and 
Stevenson ; of Flaxman, Bewick, Romney and Stothard; the youth 
of Sir H. Davy, Scott, Beethoven, and Turner; the boyhood of 
Byron and Shelley. 

It is impossible to omit this critical period of the century, though 
we too often forget that it forms an integral part of it, quite as truly 
as the age of Pope or the age of Johnson. The century is not intel- 
ligible if we cast out of it the mighty crisis in which it ended, to 
which it was leading all along; or if we talk of that New Birth as a 
bonfire or a suicide. Even in art we are apt to forget that the 
century of Pope and Johnson it was that gave us Faust, the Ancient 
Mariner, The Task, the Lyrical Ballads, ¥laxman, Stothard’s and 
Blake’s delicate and weird fancies, Turner’s first manner, Beethoven’s 
early sonatas, and Scott’s translations from the German. All that 
we value as specially distinctive of our age lay in embryo in many a 
quiet home, whilst the struggle raged at its hottest on the banks of 
the Seine, or on the Rhine, the Po, and the Nile. 

When the eighteenth century opened, the supremacy in Europe 
belonged to England, as it has hardly ever belonged before or since. 
In William III. she had one of the greatest and most successful of 
all modern statesmen, the one great ruler she ever had since Crom- 
well. The Revolution of 1688 had placed her in the van of freedom, 
industry, and thought. Her armies were led by one of the most 
consummate soldiers in modern history. Her greatest genius in 
science, her greatest genius in architecture, and one of her wisest 
spirits in philosophy, were in full possession of their powers ; ‘ glorious 
John, the recognised chief of the Restoration poets, was but just 
dead, and his young rival was beginning to unfold his yet more con- 
summate mastery of rime. The founders of English prose were 
equipping our literature with a new arm, the easy and flexible style 
of modern prose ; Swift, Addison, and Defoe were the first to show 
its boundless resources, nor has any improvement been added to their 
art. The nation was full of energy, wealth, and ambition; and it 
still glowed with the sense of freedom, with all that it shook off in 
the train of the Stuarts. 

We should count the last days of William and the whole reign of 
Anne rather with the Revolution of 1688, of which they were the 
fruit, than with the Hanoverian period, for which they paved the 
way. And thus we may pass the campaigns of Churchill, and 
the overthrow of Louis, and all else that was the sequel and corollary of 
the struggle with the Stuarts. On the other hand, when we reach the 
close of the century, England is struggling with a movement which 
she had only indirectly created, but which she was equally unable to 
develope or to guide. The characteristic period of the eighteenth 
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century for England is that between the death of Anne and the great 
war with the Republic (1714-1793). The first fourteen years of the 
century belong to the history of the English Revolution: the last 
years to the history of the French Revolution. The eighty years of 
comparative non-intervention and rest are for Englishmen at least 
the typical years of the eighteenth century. 

It was an era of peace. Indeed it was the first era of systematic 
peace. In spite of Fontenoy and Minden, Belleisle and Quiberon 
Bay, it was the first period in our history where the internal welfare 
of the nation took recognised place before the interests of the 
dynasty, and its prestige in Europe. The industrial prosperity of the 
nation, and the supreme authority of Parliament, were made, for the 
first time in our history, the guiding canons of the statesman. Wal- 
pole is the statesman of the eighteenth century; a statesman of a 
solid, albeit a somewhat vulgar type. If history was the digest of 
pungent anecdote, it would be easy to multiply epigrams about the 
corruption of Walpole. Yet, however unworthy his method, or gross 
his nature, Robert Walpole created the modern statesmanship of 
England. The imperial Chatham in one sense developed, in another 
sense distorted the policy of Walpole; much as the First Consul 
developed and distorted the revolutionary defence of France. And 
so the early career of William Pitt was a mere prolongation of the 
system of Walpole: purer in method, and more scientific in aim, but 
less efficient in result. Alas! after ten glorious years as the minister 
of peace and of reform, Pitt’s career and his very nature were trans- 
formed by that aristocratic panic which made him the unwilling 
instrument of reaction. But Walpole has left a name that is a 
symbol of peace, as that of Chatham and of Pitt is a symbol of war. 
And thus Walpole remains, with all his imperfections on his head, 
the veritable founder of our industrial statesmanship, the parlia- 
mentary father of Fox, of Peel, of Cobden, of Gladstone. 

That industrial organisation of peace by means of a parliamentary 
government was the true work of our eighteenth century; for the 
European triumphs of Anne should be counted amongst the fruits of 
the heroic genius of William, and the Crusade of Pitt against the 
Republic should be counted as a backward step of reactionary panic. 
It was not well done by the statesmen of peace, that industrial 
organisation of England; it was most corruptly and ignobly done: 
but it was done. And it ended (we must admit) in a monstrous per- 
version. The expansion of wealth and industry, which the peace- 
policy of Walpole begot, stimulated the nation to seek new outlets 
abroad, and led to the conquest of a vast Empire. When the 
eighteenth century opened, the King of England ruled, outside of 
these islands, over some two or three millions at the most. When 
the nineteenth century opened, these two or three had become at 
least a hundred millions, The colonies and settlements in America 
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and in Australia, the maritime dependencies, the Indies East and 
West, were mainly added to the Crown during the eighteenth 
century, and chiefly by the imperial policy of Chatham. So far as 
they were a genuine expansion of our industrial life, they are a 
permanent honour of the age; so far as they are the prizes of am- 
bitious adventure, they were the reversal of the system of Walpole. 
It was Chatham, says his bombastic monument in Guildhall, who 
made commerce to flourish by war. It is an ignoble epitaph, though 
Burke himself composed it. But for good or for evil, it was the 
policy and the age of the two Pitts which gave England her gigantic 
colonial and maritime Empire. And whether it be her strength and 
glory as many think it, or her weakness and burden as I hold it, it 
was assuredly one of the most momentous crises in the whole of our 
history. 

A change, at least as momentous, was effected at home from 
within. The latter half of the eighteenth century converted our 
people from a rural to a town population, made this essentially a 
manufacturing, not an agricultural country, and established the 
factory system. No industrial revolution so sudden and so thorough 
can be found in the history of our island. If we put this transforma- 
tion of active life beside the formation of the Empire beyond the 
seas, we shall find England swung round into a new world, as, in so 
short a time, has hardly ever befallen a nation. The change which 
in three generations has trebled our population, and made the old 
kingdom the mere heart of a huge Empire, led to portentous con- 
sequences both moral and material which were hardly understood 
till our own day. It is the singular boast of the nineteenth century 
to have covered this island with vast tracts of continuous cities and 
works, factories and pits; but it was the eighteenth century which 
made this possible. Appalling as are many of the forms which the 
fabulous expansion of industry has taken to-day, it is too late now to 
deplore or resist it. The best hours of the twentieth century, we all 
trust, will be given to reform the industrial extravagances of the 
nineteenth century; but it will be possible only on condition of 
accepting the industrial revolution which the eighteenth century 
brought about. 

Whatever be the issue of this great change in English life, there 
can be no question about the sterling qualities of the men to whose 
genius and energy it was due. The whole history of the English 
race has no richer page than that which records those hardy mariners 
who with Cook and Anson girdled the globe; the inventors and 
workers who made the roads and the canals, the docks and the light- 
houses, the furnaces and the mines, the machines and the engines: 
the art-potters like Wedgwood, inspired spinners like Crompton, 
roadmakers like the blind Metcalfe, engineers like Smeaton, dis- 
coverers like Watt, canalmakers like Bridgewater and Brindley, 
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engravers like Bewick, opticians like Dollond, inventors like Ark 
wright. Let us follow these men into their homes and their work- 
shops, watch their lives of indefatigable toil, of quenchless vision 
into things beyond, let us consider their patience, self-denial, and 
faith before we call their age of all others that of quackery, bank 
ruptey, and fraud. We may believe it rather the age of science, 
industry, and invention. 

A striking feature of those times was the dispersion of intellectual 
activity in many local centres, though the entire population of the 
island was hardly twice that of London to-day. Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Derby, Bristol, Norwich, Leeds, Newcastle, and other towns 
were potent sources of science, art, and culture, and all the more 
vigorous that they depended little on the capital. A hundred years 
ago the population and extent of Birmingham was hardly one hun- 
dredth part of what it is now. But what a wealth of industry, 
courage, science, and genius in that quiet Midland village lay grouped 
round Dr. Darwin and his Lunar Society; with James Watt and 
Matthew Boulton, then at work on their steam-engine, and Murdoch, 
the inventor of gas-lighting; and Wedgwood, the father of the 
Potteries ; and Hutton the bookseller, and Baskerville the printer, 
and Thomas Day, and Lovell Edgeworth; a group to whom often 
came Franklin, and Smeaton, and Black, and in their centre their 
great philosopher and guide and moving spirit, the noble Joseph 
Priestley. Little as we think of it now, that group, where the in- 
domitable Boulton kept open house, was a place of pilgrimage to the 
ardent minds of Europe; it was one of the intellectual cradles of 
modern civilisation. And it is interesting to remember that’ our 
great Charles Darwin is on both sides the grandson of men who were 
leading members of that Lunar Society, itself a provincial Royal 
Society. What forces lay within it! What a giant was Watt, fit to 
stand beside Gutemberg and Columbus, as one of the few whose 
single discoveries have changed the course of human civilisation! 
And, if we chose one man as a type of the intellectual energy of the 
century, we could hardly find a better than Joseph Priestley, though 
his was not the greatest mind of the century. His versatility, eager- 
ness, activity, and humanity; the immense range of his curiosity, in 
all things physical, moral, or social; his place in science, in theology, 
in philosophy, and in politics; his peculiar relation to the Revolution, 
and the pathetic story of his unmerited sufferings, may make him 
the hero of the eighteenth century. 

The strength of the century lay neither in politics nor in art ; it 
lay in breadth of understanding. In political genius, in poetry, in 
art, the eighteenth was inferior to the seventeenth century, and even 
to the sixteenth ; in moral, in social, and in material, development it 
was far inferior to the nineteenth. But in philosophy, in science, in 
mental versatility, it has hardly any equal in the ages.: “Here, espe- 
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cially, it is impossible to limit the view to one country. Politics, 
industry, and art are local. Science and research know nothing of 
eountry, have no limitations of tongue, race, or government. In 
philosophy then the century numbers :—Leibnitz, Vico, Berkeley, 
Montesquieu, Diderct, D’Alembert, Condorcet, Kant, Turgot, Hume, 
Adam Smith. In science, it counts Buffon, Linneus, Lavoisier, 
Laplace, Lamarck, Lagrange, Halley, Herschel, Franklin, Priestley, 
Black, Cavendish, Volta, Galvani, Bichat, and Hunter. To interpret 
its ideas, it had such masters of speech as Voltaire, Rousseau, Swift, 
Johnson, Gibbon, Lessing, Goethe, and Burke. It organised into 
sciences (crystallising the data till then held in solution) physics, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, comparative anatomy, electricity, psy- 
chology, and the elements of social science, both in history and in 
statics. It threw up these three dominant movements: (1) the idea 
of law in mind and in society, that is, the first postulate of mental 
and social science ; (2) that genius for synthesis of which the work of 
Buffon, of Linnzus, and the Encyclopedia itself, were all phases ; 
«3) that idea of social reconstruction, of which the New Régime of ’89, 
the American Republic, and our reformed Parliament are all pro- 
ducts. The seventeenth century can show perhaps a list of greater 
separate names, if we add those in poetry, politics, and art. But for 
mass, result, multiplicity, and organic power, it may be doubted if 
any century in modern history has more to show than the eigh- 
teenth. 

There is this stamp upon every stroke of eighteenth-century 
work: the habit of regarding things as wholes, bearing on life as a 
whole. Their thirst for knowledge is a practical, organic, working 
thing ; their minds grasp a subject all round, to turn it to a useful 
end. The encyclopedic spirit animates all: with a genius for clear- 
ness, comprehension, and arrangement. It was for the most part 
somewhat premature, often impatient, at times shallow, as was much 
of the work of Voltaire, Diderot, Johnson, and Goldsmith. But the 
slightest word of such men has to my ear a human ring, a living 
‘voice that I recognise as familiar. It awakens me, and I am con- 
scious of being face to face with an interpreter of humanity to men. 
When they write histories whole centuries glow with life; we see 
and we hear the mighty tramp of ages. In twelve moderate octavos, 
through all which not a sentence could belong to any other book, 
Gibbon has compressed the history of the world during more than a 
thousand years. Is there in all prose literature so perfect a book as 
this? In these days we write histories on far profounder methods; 
but for the story of ten ordinary years Mr. Freeman and Mr. Froude 
will require a thousand pages; and Macaulay’s brilliant annals, we 
are told, needed more time to write than the events needed to 
happen. 


I often take up my Buffon. They tell us now that Buffon hardly 
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knew the elements of his subject, and lived in the palzozoic era of 
science. It may be, but I find in Buffon a commanding thought, 
the Earth and its living races in orderly relation, and in the centre 
Man with his touch of them and his contrast to them. What or- 
ganic thought glows in every line of his majestic scheme! What 
suggestions in it, what an education it is in itself! And if Buffon 
is not a man of science, assuredly he is a philosopher. No doubt, his 
ideas of fibres and cells were rudimentary, his embryology weak, and 
his histology rude ; but he had the root of the matter when he treated, 
of animals as living organisms, and not simply as accumulations of 
microscopic particles. Now Buffon is a typical worker of the eigh- 
teenth century, at its high-water mark of industry, variety of range, 
human interest, and organising life. 

We may take Adam Smith, Hume, Priestley, Franklin ; they are 
four of the best types of the century; with its keen hold on moral, 
social, and physical truth at once; its genius for scientific and for 
social observation, its inexhaustible curiosity ; and its continual sense 
that Man stands face to face with Nature. They felt the grand 
dualism of all knowledge in a way that perhaps we fail to grasp it 
with our infinity of special information, and a certain hankering 
after spiritualities that we doubt, and infinitesimal analyses which 
cease to fructify. Adam Smith, the first (alas! perhaps the last) 
real economist, did not devote his life to polishing up a theory 
of rent. Astronomy, society, education, government, morals, psycho- 
logy, language, art, were in turns the subject of his study, and in all 
he was master; they all moved him alike, as part of man’s work on 
earth. He never would have founded Political Economy if he had 
merely been an economist. And all this is more true of Hume, 
with a range even wider, an insight keener, a judgment riper, a 
creative method even more original. And so, Priestley and Franklin: 
as keen about gases and electric flashes as about the good of the 
commonwealth and the foundations of human belief. And when 
Turgot, himself one of the best of this band of social reformers, said 
of Franklin— 


Eripuit czelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis, 


—it is true, in a wide sense, of them all, and especially of Turgot 
himself. They all sought to conquer the earth, as the dwelling-place 
of a reformed society of men. 

This encyclopedic, social, spirit belongs to all alike. We recog- 
nise in all the zeal to make their knowledge fruitful, systematic, 
common to all, useful to man. Out of fashion as such a thing is to 
us, every sentence they utter bears its meaning on its face; every 
book, every voyage, every discovery, is hailed with ewreka through 
Europe; the voyages of travellers, or the surgical operation for 
cataract, instantly affect history, morals, logic, and philosophy. They 
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cannot rest till every corner of the planet is explored, till the races 
of man are compared, and the products of the earth are stored in 
museums, classified in orders, grouped into kingdoms. Science and 
social life, nay philosophy and morals, were strangely transformed 
when the limits and the form of Man’s Earth were first exactly realised. 
Cook and Banks, Anson and Bougainville, reveal to Europe the 
antipodes, and their human, brute, and vegetable worlds; and every 
science and every art is alive with new ideas; history, philosophy, 
morals, and social economy, are lit up with new laws. We see the 
same thing to-day; but the sacred fire perhaps burns with a soberer 
flame ; the wonder and the sympathy are a little dulled by use; and 
through the mountains of our materials the volcanic shock of a new 
truth is less distinctly felt. 

The universal human interest of these men throbs in every page 
they write. Defoe is politician, romancer, theologian, economist, 
pamphleteer, and philosopher. Swift is all this, verse-maker, and 
many things beside. Voltaire is poet, historian, critic, moralist, 
letter-writer, polemist, arbiter in science, philosophy, and art in 
general; like Virgil’s monster, with a hundred tongues and a 
hundred throats of brass. Diderot was a very encyclopedic Briareus, 
But the intense social aim comes out in all alike, however different 
in nature and taste. Cowper himself has it, as he sits beside his 
tea-urn, watches his hare and his spaniel, or apostrophises his sofa. 
Fielding clothes it with flesh and blood, hot blood and solid flesh ;. 
it lights up the hackwork of Goldsmith, and sheds a fragrance for 
ever through his lovely idyll of the Vicar’s home; Johnson in his 
arm-chair thunders it out as law to the club; Bentham tears up the 
old Statute-book by passionate appeals to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number; Burns sang for it the songs which will live for 
ever in English homes; Hogarth, the Fielding. of the brush, paints 
it; Garrick, the most versatile of actors, played it; Mozart, the 
most sympathetic of ali musicians, found its melody; Reynolds 
caught every smile on its cheek, and the light upon its eye; and 
Hume, Adam Smith, Priestley, and Burke sounded some of its 
deepest notes. 

Of all in this century, three men stand out, in three countries, as 
types of its vast range, of its organising genius, of its hold on the 
reality behind the veil that we see:—Kant in Germany, Diderot in 
France, Hume in England. For us here, Hume is the dominant 
mind of the age; with his consummate grasp of human life ‘in all its 
moral, social, and physical conditions; by his sense, good fellowship, 
urbanity, and manliness. This was not the age of the lonely 
thinkers in their studies, as Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, had been. 
Nor was it the age of Bacon, Pascal, Hobbes, and Locke; when 
philosophy was shaken by political and religious fanaticism. It was 
not the age of the wonderful specialists of our own day, when 
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mountains of observation @efy all attempts at system. It was an age 

more like the Revival of thought and learning—but with a notable 
difference. Its curiosity is as keen, its industry even greater; its 
mental force as abundant. But it is far less wild; its resources are 
under command ; its genius‘is ¢onstructive; and its ruling spirit is 
Social. It was the second and far greater Revival—that New Birth of 
time whereof the first line was led by Galileo, Harvey, Descartes, and 
Bacon; whereof the second line was led by Newton, Leibnitz, 
Montesquieu, Hume, and Kant; whereof: the third line will be led 
by those who are to come. 

In the progress of Europe, especially in its mental progress, there 
is an incessant ebb and flow, a continual give and take. The intel- 
lectual lead passes from one to the other, qualified and modified by 
each great individual genius. In the sixteenth century it was Spain 
and Italy, in the seventeenth it was Holland and England, in the 
eighteenth it was France, and now perhaps it is Germany, which sets 
the tone, or fashion, in thought. For the first generation perhaps 
of the eighteenth century, England had the lead which Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Harvey, Cromwell, and William, had 
given her in the century preceding. The contemporaries of Newton, 
Locke, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Defoe, and Addison, were a force in 
combination which the worshippers of Louis the Fourteenth did not 
immediately perceive, but which was above anything then extant 
in Europe. The revelation of this great intellectual strength in 
England was made by Montesquieu and Voltaire. Voltaire, if not 
exactly a thinker, was the greatest interpreter of ideas whom the 
world has ever seen ; and became the greatest literary power in the 
whole history of letters. When in 1728 he took back to France 
his English experience and studies, he carried: with him the sacred 
fire of freedom whereby the supremacy of thought began to pass to 
France. Within ten years that fire lit up some of the greatest 
beacons of the modern world. Voltaire wrote his Essay on Manners 
in 1740; Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws appeared in 1748, and 
its influence was greater than that of any single work of Voltaire. 

The forty years, 1740-1780, were perhaps the most pregnant epoch 
in the history of human thought. It contained the works of Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, Diderot, D’Alembert, Vauvenargues, Buffon, 
Lavoisier, Rousseau, the encyclopedists, Condorcet, and Turgot in 
France ; and, in England, those of Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, 
Gibbon, Robertson, Hume, Adam Smith, Priestley, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, and Gray. During the last twenty years of the century 
France was absorbed in her tremendous Revolution, and again the 
supremacy in literature passed away from: her to give to Germany 
Kant, Hegel, Goethe, Schiller, Beethoven ; to give to England Burke, 
Bentham, Cowper, Burns, Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
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Scott.” So sways the battle of ideas from age to age and from shore 
to shore. 

This is not the place to discuss the vast movement of the human 
mind which is loosely called :the Revolution. As an Oxford wit used 
to say, ‘to sit in judgment on the Revolution is like asking if the 
Fall of Man were a justifiable proceeding.’ Our judgment.on all 
this depends on the bent of our minds in theology, philosophy, and 
politics. One who holds on to his Bible chiefly for its damnatory re- 
sources has assured us that this was the Satanic Age. If we look at 
its achievements, one is tempted to wish that our own age were more 
often visited by that accomplished gentleman. The century com- 
pletely transformed all that had previously been-known as to heat, gases, 
metals, electricity, plants, animals, tissues, diseases, geography, geology, 
the races, products and form of the earth, psychology, chronology, 
history, political and social and economic science. It would take a 
volume to enlarge on these. One can but give the names of those 
departments of knowledge. Compare the anatomical resources of Dr. 
Radcliffe with those of Hunter, Bichat, and Dupuytren ; the chemical 
and physical notions of Boyle with those of Davy, Volta, and Galvani ; 
the physiology of Boerhaave with that of Lamarck; compare the classi- 
ficatory notions of Ray with those of Buffon, Linnzus, and Cuvier ; 
take the ideas.on society of Hobbes or Harrington,and compare them 
with those of Hume, A. Smith, Burke, and Bentham; compare 
Gibbon’s idea of history with that of Ralegh, Bacon, Milton. Compare 
the psychology of Kant with that of Descartes, or Locke ;—and we 
see that the century made a stride, not as we have done by enlarging 
the sciences, but in creating them or turning their rudiments into 
mature organisms. 

The weak side of the century was certainly in beauty; in poetry, 
and the arts of form. It was essentially the age of prose; but still 
it was not prosaic. Its imaginative genius spoke in prose and not in 
verse. ‘here is more poetry in the Vicar of Wakejield than in the 
Deserted Village, in Tom Jones than in Pope’s Iliad, and the death 
of Clarissa Harlowe is more like Sophocles than the-death of Addison’s 
Cato. The age did not do well in verse; but if its verse tended to 
prose, its prose ever tended to rise into poetry. We want some word 
(Mr. Matthew Arnold will not let us use the word poetry) to express 
the imaginative power at work in prose, saturating it with the fra- 
grauce of proportion and form, shedding over the whole that indefinable 
charm of subtle suggestion, which belongs to rare thoughts clothed 
in perfect words. For my part I find ‘the vision and the faculty 
divine ’ in the inexhaustible vivacity of Tom Jones, in the mysterious 
realism of Robinson Crusoe, in the terrible tension of Clarissa’s 
tragedy, in the idyllic grace of the Vicar’s home. This imaginative 
force has never since been reached in prose save by Walter Scott 
himself, and not even by him in such inimitable witchery of words. 
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If it be not poetry, it is quite unlike the prose that we read or write 
to-day. 

Besides, one cannot allow that there is no poetry in the century, 

Let us give a liberal meaning to poetry ; and where we find creative 
fancy, charm of phrase, the vivid tone of a distinct voice that we 
could recognise in a thousand—there, we are sure, is the poet. For 
my part, I go so far as to admit that to be poetry which is quite in- 
telligible, even if it have no subtlety, mystery, or inner meaning at all. 
Much as I prefer Shelley, I will not deny that Pope is a poet. 
Tennyson perhaps would never have run so near commonplace as do 
stanzas here and there in the famous ‘ Elegy,’ but does anyone doubt 
that Gray’s Elegy is poetry? And though Wordsworth is a greater 
man than Cowper, it is possible, had there never been a ‘ Task,’ that 
there might never have been an ‘ Excursion.’ The poetry of the 
century is below our lofty English average, but it is not contemptible ; 
and when it is good it has some rare qualities indeed. 

In the poetry of the century are three distinct types: first, that 
of Pope; next, that of which the Elegy is the masterpiece ; lastly, 
the songs of Burns. Now the first belongs to the age of Louis XIV. 
The second is the typical poetry of the century. The third is but 
the clarion that heralds the revolutionary outburst which gave us 
Byron, Shelley, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Goethe, and Schiller. 
Cowper in part belongs to the three types; he is the connecting link 
between them all: touching Pope by his easy mastery of rime, akin 
to Gray by his exquisite culture and grace, foretelling Wordsworth 
and Shelley by his moral and social earnestness. If the century pro- 
duced little true poetry, it produced some little that is very good, and 
a good deal which has some very fine qualities. The Rape of the 
Lock is a poem in a class by itself, and Pope wrote other pieces of 
magical skill and verve. Goldsmith’s poems would please us more 
if he had not bettered them himself in his own prose. Burns wrote 
the most ringing songs in our literature. Cowper is a true poet of a 
very rare type, one of the most important in the development of 
English poetry. And Gray’s Elegy is better known and more widely 
loved than any single poem in our language. All this should be 
enough to save the age of prose from the charge of being prosaic. 

In the best poetry of the century (at least after Pope’s death) 
there is a new power, a new poetic field, a new source of poetry. The 
new source of poetry is the People; its new field is the home; the 
new power within it is to serve the cause of humanity. It told the 
short and simple annals of the poor. It is a field unknown to 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, or Pope. But Gold- 
smith has it in his heart of hearts; such men as Thomson and Collins 
and Beattie and Crabbe have it, though they remain on the lower 
ranges at their best; Burns is the very prophet of it; and it glows 

in a gentle hermit-like way in every murmur of Cowper’s tender 
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soul. Zhe Task is by reason of this one of the landmarks of our 
literature, though its own nobler progeny may have lessened its 
charm to us. It is because the original charm is still as fresh as 
ever, that we may call the ‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ the 
central poem of the age. Our young word-mongers and unutterables 

will tell us to-day that its moralising is as obvious as a tombstone, 

that its melody is rudimentary and its epithets almost trivial. Yes! 

and for that reason it has sunk into the soul of all who speak the 

English tongue ; it has created the new poetry of the cottage ; its 

very surrender of brilliancy, subtlety, or novelty is its strength. 

The sustained undertone of pathos, the magical unity of its thought 

and its colouring, the simple humanity of it, all these make the 

‘Elegy’ the poem of the eighteenth century, the voice of the humane 

age at its best. 

Poetry is the central art ; but it isnot allart: and the art of the 
century deserves a word. We may give up architecture at once. 
People were so much absorbed in making their homes comfortable 
within, that they seemed blind to ugliness elsewhere; and if Mr. 
Ruskin is certain that Satan had to do with the Churches of the 
Georgian era, there is no means of disproving it. But Reynolds 
remains the greatest English painter; Gainsborough and Romney 
have not been surpassed in their own line; Hogarth remains still our 
greatest humourist with the pencil; Garrick is still our greatest 
actor; Flaxman is still our greatest sculptor; and it is well to re- 
member that Turner was of the Royal Academy before the century 
was out. 3ut besides all these, Crome, Stothard, Blake, Bewick, 
Chippendale, Wedgwood, and Bartolozzi worked in the century— 
and in their given lines these men have never been surpassed. 

There is another art which lies closer to civilisation than any art 
but poetry. Music is a better test of the moral culture of an age 
than its painting, or its sculpture, or even its architecture. Music, 
by its nature, is ubiquitous, as much almost as poetry itself, in one 
sense more so, for its vernacular tongue is common to mankind. 
Music in its nature is social, it can enter every home, it is not the 
privilege of the rich ; and thus it belongs to the social and domestic 
life of a people, as painting and sculpture, the arts of the few, never 
have done or can do. It touches the heart and the character as the 
arts of form have never sought to do, at least in the modern world. 
When we test the civilisation of an age by its art, we should look to 
its music next to its poetry, and sometimes even more than to its 
poetry. Critics who talk about the debasement of the age when 
churchwardens built those mongrel temples must assuredly be deaf. 
Those churchwardens and the rest of the congregation wept as they 
listened to Handel and Mozart. One wearies of hearing how grand 
and precious a time is ours, now that we can draw a cornflower right. 
Music is the art of the eighteenth century, the art wherein it 
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stands supreme in the ages; perfect, complete, and self-created, 
The:whole-gamut of music (except the plain song, part song, dance, 
and mass)'is the creation of the eighteenth century: opera, sonata, 
concerto, symphony, oratorio; and the full uses of instrumentation, 
harmony, air, chorus, march, and fugue, all belong to that age. If 
one thinks of the pathos of those great songs, of the majesty of those 
full quires, of the inexhaustible melody of their operas, and all that 
Baeh, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, and the early years of Beet- 
hovén gave us, it is strange to hear that that age was dead to art, 
Neither the age which gave us the Madonnas and the Sistine, nor 
the age which gave us Reims and Westminster Abbey, nor even 
the age which gave us the Parthenon, did more for humanity than 
the age to which we owe the oratorios, and the operas, the sonatas, 
symphonies, and masses of the great age of music. 

Not merely was music of the highest order produced, not merely 
did that age create almost all the great orders of music, but the 
generation gave itself to music with a passion such as marks all ages 
wherein art reaches its zenith. When Handel and Buononcini, Gluck 
and Piccinni, Farinelli and Caffarelli, divided the town, it was not 
with the languid partisanship which amuses our leisure, but with 
the passions of the Red and Green factions in the Circus of Byzantium. 
England, it is true, had few musicians of its own; but Handel is 
for practical purposes an English musician, and the great Italian 
singers and the great German masters were never more truly at 
home than when surrounded by English admirers. Our people bore 
their fair share in this new Birth of Art, especially if our national 
anthem was really the product of this age. And not our people only, 
but the men of culture, of rank, of power, and the Court itself. 
And the story that the King caused the whole house to rise when the 
Hallelujah Chorus was heard is a happy symbol of the enthusiasm of 
the time. 

Their music showed that their hearts were in the right place ; but 
they showed it in more practical ways. The age, with all its gross- 
ness, laid the seeds of those social reforms, which it is the boast of 
our own time to have matured. It was then that the greatest part 
of the Hospitals as we know them were founded ; the Asylums, Refor- 
matories, Infirmaries, Benefit Societies, Sunday Schools, and the like. 
It was then, amidst a sea of misery and cruelty, that Howard began 
what Burke called ‘his cirecumnavigation of charity.’ Then too 
began that hcly war against slavery and the slave trade, against bar- 
barous punishments, foul prisons, against the abuses of justice, the 
war with ignorance, drunkenness, and vice. Captain Coram, and 
Jonas Hanway, and John Howard, and Thomas Raikes, led the way 
for those social efforts which have taken such proportions. Jeremy 
Bentham and Samuel Romilly struck at the abuses of law; Clarkson 
and Wilberforce and the anti-slavery reformers at slavery and the 
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trade in men. Methodism, or rather religious earnestness, lies at 
the heart of the eighteenth century; and the work of Wesley and 
Whitefield is as much a part of its life, as the work of Johnson 
or Hume or Watt. That great revival of spiritual energy in the 
midst of a sceptical and jovial society was no accident, nor was it 
merely the impulse of two great souls. It is the same humanity 
which breathes through the scepticism of Hume, and the humour of 
Fielding ; and it runs like a silver thread through the whole fabric 
of that epoch. Cowper is its poet, Wilberforce was its orator, White- 
field was its preacher, Wesley was its legislator, and Priestley himself 
tlie philosopher whom it cast forth. The abolition of slavery, a 
religious respect for the most miserable of human beings as a human 
soul, is its great work in the world. This was the central result of 
the eighteenth century; nor can any century in history show a 
The new gospel of duty to our neighbour, was of the verv 
The French Revolution itself is but the social 
form of the same spirit. He who misses this will never understand 
the eighteenth century. It means Howard and Clarkson just as 
much as it means Fielding and Gibbon; it means Wesley and 
Whitefield quite as much as it means Hume or Watt. And they 
who shall see how to reconcile Berkeley with Fielding, Wesley with 
Hume, and Watt with Cowper, so that all may be brought home to 
the fold of humanity at last, will not only interpret aright the 
eighteenth century, but they will anticipate the task of the 
twentieth. 

A few words about the eighteenth century afford no space to 
touch on the greatest event of it—the Revolutionary crisis itself. 
The intellectual preparation for it is all that we can here note; and 
we may hear the rumblings of the great earthquake in every page of 
Hume, Adam Smith, Priestley, and Bentham ; nay in Cowper and Burns 
and Wordsworth and Coleridge. The‘ Rights of Man,’ the ‘ Declaration 
of Independence,’ ‘ the Negro’s Complaint,’ ‘the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,’ ‘ A man’sa man for a’ that,’ the ‘ new birth’ of 
the Methodists: were all phases of one movement to attain the full 
conditions of humanity. The Revolution did not happen in 1789 nor 
in 1793. The Terror was in 93; the Old System collapsed in ’89. 
But the Revolution is continuing still, violent in France, deep and 
quiet in England. No one of its problems is completely solved; no 
one of them is removed from solution; no one of its creations has 
complete possession of the field. The reconstruction begun more 
than a hundred years ago is doing still. For they see history upside 
down who look at the Revolution as a conflagration instead of a 
reconstruction ; or who find in the eighteenth century a suicide, 


instead of finding a birth. 


nobler. 
essence of that age. 


Frepreric Harrison. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT ROSSETTT. 


Ir is immediately after a great man’s death that the most confused 
and erroneous notions of his work and his personality are apt to prevail. 
Facts and incidents which, during his life, had been unknown save 
to his private friends become then for the first time public property. 
And it is in the nature of things that whatever facts are brought 
prominently forward while public curiosity about him is most active 
become deeply impressed upon the public imagination—so deeply in- 
deed that an entire generation has to pass before the impression made 
by them can be removed or even modified. The case of Keats 
illustrates what I mean. Partly owing to the poet’s dying so young, 
and so shortly after the attacks made upon him by the reviews, and 
partly owing to the pathos and the power of Shelley’s ‘ Adonais,’ 
Keats was universally believed to have been (as Byron says) ‘ snuffed 
out by an article.’ And not all the display of noble and manly temper 
in his poems and in his letters—not all the eloquent asseverations of 
Lord Houghton that the young poet took his castigations with forti- 
tude, have ever yet been able to remove the popular impression that 
Keats was ‘ snuffed out by an article.’ The same remark applies to 
Edgar Poe and those malignant calumnies of Griswold which Mr. 
Ingram has challenged, but most likely challenged in vain. 

It behoves the friends of Rossetti to see that he does not share 
the same fate. Many misconceptions about his art and himself are 
already taking root. Upon these I propose to say a few words— 
touching first upon certain misconceptions as to the special meaning of 
Rossetti’s art, and secondly upon certain misconceptions as to Rossetti’s 
personal character and influence as a man. 

Howsoever imperfectly I may perform the first portion of my task, 
it might be supposed that I should find no difficulty whatever in 
speaking of the personal character of one with whom I was on terms 
of brotherly intimacy for so long. But, in truth, it is just here where 
my chief difficulty lies. For I know not what friend of Rossetti’s 
can assume the judicial attitude when speaking of him. I know not 
who shall render in words a character so fascinating, so original, and 
yet so self-contradictory. At one moment exhibiting, as Rossetti 
would, the sagacity of the most astute man of affairs, at the next the 
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perversities and the whimsical vagaries of a schoolboy ; startling us 
at one moment as he would startle us with the brilliance of the most 
accomplished wit, at the next with a spontaneous tenderness like that 
of a woman or else with some trait of simplicity and naiveté like that 
of a child—it is no wonder that misconceptions about a character 
so Protean should prevail. Nor is it any wonder that to us who loved 
him, the name Rossetti was a word of music that never suggested the 
works but always the man. I say ‘to us who loved him,’ and thecategory 
includes all who knew him, for he was a man whom it was impossible 
to know without deeply loving, and I will not deny that it was neces- 
sary that he should be deeply loved before he could be fully known. 
Perhaps the strongest proof of this is that, notwithstanding all those 
‘weaknesses’ upon which the garish light of the public press has 
lately been flashing—notwithstanding the seclusion in which, of late 
years, he lived—‘ the jealous seclusion,’ as an illustrious painter has 
phrased it—which shut out at last not merely the outside world, but 
even the men of genius who had shared with him those youthful and 
noble struggles for art which have come to such a great fruition— 
notwithstanding all this, I say, these early friends of Rossetti’s never 
lost their affectionate regard for him. Indeed, how could they lose 
that regard, howsoever wilful he might have grown? so irresistible 
was he, so winsome and so affectionate, so open of heart (save when in 
the grip of the terrible and unmanning drug which is associated with 
his name), so generous in his appreciation of other men’s work, so free 
from all rivalries and jealousies and vulgar greed for fame. These old 
friends of his know how impossible it was to enjoy his friendship 
without prizing it as one of the sweetest things in life, how impossible 
it is to lose him without feeling that the loss can never be repaired. 
They will realise, too, how the mere act of writing about him cannot 
but bring back with an almost intolerable vividness the happiness 
that he who pens these words had once and has lost—the happiness 
of retiring to the quiet studio of this rare genius, whose real life (as 
the Spectator has said) was ‘ more that of Florence in the fourteenth 
than London in the nineteenth century,’ where, indeed, London’s 
noisy contentions became dreams, and where, night after night, as the 
‘small hours’ fled and were followed by large ones, not his face only, 
but the face of Michael Angelo, seemed moving, and not his voice 
only, but the voice of Dante, seemed murmuring in the shadows of 
the room. 

But to proceed to the business in hand. With regard, first, 
to the meaning and function of Rossetti in contemporary art and 
poetry: up to the present moment all that the general public has 
known of Rossetti’s work has been that the latest and most notable 
development of English art—the rendering of absolutely poetic 
motives by realistic methods—had originated with a poet-painter 
who kept himself aloof from all competitors, painting his pictures to 
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please himself alone. And if the reports of his work and its beauty 
brought away by those few favoured ones who did know it were 
met by scepticism and irritation, neither they nor the wilful 
painter himself had a just cause of complaint, I think. To be told 
that no such wealth of imaginative design and no such marvels of 
colour had been seen in the modern world of art as might be any 
day seen if only a certain proud painter would condescend to show 
his pictures is not calculated to arouse the most amiable feelings of 
which human nature is capable. This mysterious artist, who refused 
to appear with his fellows in an open court of criticism, but 
whose admirers, nevertheless, claimed for him all the honours of 
having appeared there and of having won there the brightest 
crown—who and what was he? What droits du seigneur had he 
that exempted him from the common sanctions of the domain of 
Art? But it is vain to contest any man’s claims by challenging 
the pretensions of his admirers, and such quarrels as this are never 
adjusted save, alas! by that one high Power who knows no favouritism 
and who adjusts everything. Death is indeed a peacemaker and 
gives, at last, every man his due. Let this be the balm for every 
unhappy critic-ridden poet and painter, that even artistic and literary 
criticism knows its duty, knows how to be just, and perhaps generous, 
if the man whose works come up for judgment will first do his 
duty by dying. The most appreciative and glowing recognitions of 
Rossetti’s claims as a poet-painter have been made in quarters 
where perhaps he himself would have least expected them. 

The Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Atheneum, the Spectator, 
the Cornhill Magazine, may be assumed perhaps to represent all 
sections of the community ; and these have vied with each other in 
doing honour to Rossetti and his works. It is impossible to quote 
more than a word or two :— 


Rossetti (says the Times of December 30, 1882) is perhaps among modern artists 
tke one in whom genius (properly so called) manifested itself in the most striking 
manner. The beauty of this large and elaborate composition (* Dante’s Dream ’) the 
grief in Dante’s countenance, the loveliness of the dead Beatrice, the symbolic 
significance of the accessories, it would be impossible to render in words. 


And as glowing as this is the praise of the Daily Telegraph and 
other papers :— 


There is not (says the Spectator of January 6, 1883), a single living colourist 
in Europe (we will give our readers Asia, Africa, and America in), whose pictures 
would not look cold and clay-like, if placed in this gallery; there is not a single 
colourist the world has ever seen, beside whose painting some of these might not 
hang, and hold their own. We are not speaking hastily or in exaggeration in say- 
ing this; it is a literal fact that there is no lovelier colour in existence than that of 
which there are many specimens here, 


And the same journal (of January 27, 1883), in a second article 
of very great acuteness, says :— 
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His best work will be that which determines his fame, and of this we say again 
that in beauty of colour and poetical inspiration the world has as yet never seen its 
equal, 

I will not quote from the Athenewm, for, through good and ill re- 
port, that journal has from the first declared Rossetti to be, notwith- 
standing all executive shortcomings, one of the most poetic living 
artists in the world. 

‘As poems in colour,’ says Mr. Quilter, ‘the world has seen 
nothing finer than Rossetti’s pictures since the days of Titian.’ 

Still, as I have said, many grave misconceptions are rife as to the 
real spirit informing Rossetti’s art, and it is of these first I wish to 
speak. It has, for instance, been pretty generally assumed that 
because Rossetti was a poet he was not a born artist. And, finding 
descriptive sonnets upon the frames of Rossetti’s pictures, the critics 
have inferred, without further inquiry, that the pictures were pro- 
duced as illustrations to the sonnets. The opposite of this is the 
truth: the sonnets were always written after the production of the 
pictures—written sometimes with difficulty and at the request of the 
buyer. The case of the ‘ Blessed. Damozel’ is the only instance of 
the poem’s having been produced before the painting. 

This misconception has been fortified by certain inadvertent 
words of those who knew him well and who have his fame at heart. 
Mr. Sharp (in his full and valuable but hastily written monograph 
on Rossetti and his works), in speaking of the ‘ Blessed Damozel,’ says 
that ‘the statement is greatly if not wholly true that Rossetti was 
born a poet and made himself an artist.’ And Mr. Hall Caine 
repeats certain words used in conversation by Rossetti which led Mr.. 
Caine (as similar words once led me) to think that Rossetti himself 
believed his plastic gift to be secondary to his poetic. What a man 
believes of his own endowments may not perhaps go for much; but, 
in all his self-criticisms, Rossetti was most inconsistent—most contra- 
dictory. He has often told me that he felt his special function to 
be that of the painter, and that from his earliest childhood his 
ambition was to become one. The evidence of his work, however, 
is sufficient here. ‘The greatest of English colourists’ is, at least, a 
‘born artist.’ 

No doubt the reluctance which we all feel to accept an artist in. 
more arts than one is based upon common-sense. All arts, even the 
most objective, must come, one would think, from an unusually eager 
yearning to express personality. And the very force with which this 
egoism throws itself into one artistic medium is likely to weaken the 
energies in other media. Poets, for instance, have always been fond 
of writing about music, just as they, now, are fond of writing about 
pictures. But, as regards the poets of the past, with the single 
exception of Milton it might be difficult to find any English poet 
who really shows the musical gift or even a genuine love of music. 
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In most cases it would seem that metrical music and verbal melody 
are to the poet so all-sufficing that none other is needed. I need 
only point to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Scott. And so 
as to painting, a poet’s vision seems, in most cases, to need verbal 
rather than plastic expression. Standing before a picture, if a man 
cannot stand and absorb its beauty quietly—if he must talk about 
it, describe it, translate it into words before he can enjoy it, his 
artistic endowment is likely to be literary rather than plastic. Yet 
if poets as a rule come under this category, there are exceptions 
to the rule, as the history of Italian art shows. Rossetti had the 
insensibility to music which has been hitherto common with 
English poets, but his imaginative conceptions came to him, as I 
know, in actual pictures which he afterwards translated into words, 
And, even if it were true that he succeeded in expressing his 
imaginative vision better in poetry than in painting (which I deny), 
we have to consider the immense mechanical difficulties to be over- 
come in painting before the imagination can have the fair play it 
has in poetry, and Rossetti’s imperfect art-training must also be taken 
into account. 

Another misconception in connection with Rossetti is that his 
art represents a school. It simply represents himself, although, no 
doubt, the early influence upon him of Madox Brown’s dramatic 
methods was immense. The Rossetti note is the note of originality, 
the note of artistic creation. He invented his own style in poetry as 
surely as Shelley invented his; he invented his own style in painting 
as surely as Titian invented his; he invented his own new type of 
female beauty as surely as Lionardo invented his. Hence it is that, 
apart from his own direct personal achievements, Rossetti’s reflected 
influence throughout the entire world of English taste has been as 
potent almost as the influence of Darwin throughout the entire world 
of English thought. Not only in our poetry and our painting, but 
in our decoration, our household furniture—even in our taste 
for blue china and in the binding of our books, may the spirit 
of Rossetti be traced directly or indirectly. Whether this in- 
fluence is to be a permanent force or a fugitive fashion may be a 
disputable point, but beyond all disputation is its present potency. 
Yet, in a certain deep sense, no man is original. ‘It belongs to the 
great Vishnu alone to create aworld.’ And it is because, in this deep 
sense, Rossetti, so far from being original, is the very type of Art as 
it stands in its relation to history and to the growth of the human 
mind, that his claim to our attention is so great. 

This is what I mean. Had the Committee at Burlington House 
purposely arranged Galleries Nos. 4 and 5 with the view of contrasting 
the artistic temper of the eighteenth century with the artistic temper 
which, if Rossetti’s work is vital, may become the characteristic note of 
our own day, they could not have done so more effectually than by hang- 
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ing in one gallery the Reynoldses, the Gainsboroughs, and the Romneys, 
and in the other those wonderful ‘incarnate poems’ which have of 
late years been silently colouring the upper atmosphere of English 
art, as the Opal of Arden coloured the cloud temples of the spirits of 
the air, though imprisoned by the gnomes at the roots of the hills. 
To pass from one gallery to the other was to pass from the comfort- 
able world of domestic materialism which the eighteenth century 
accepted as the final cause (and a most worthy final cause) of the 
entire universe, to those older worlds of wonder and mystery which, 
though nowadays mirrored only in the eyes of poets and children, 
are as real, perhaps, as London is or as Nineveh was. And this con- 
trast of the two styles and tempers is seen in the portraits and half- 
length subjects quite as vividly as in the elaborate diamatic designs. 
On all the faces in Gallery 4 we see the same smug and smiling 
acceptance of ‘ things as they be’ which characterises the eighteenth 
century in its arts and its poetry no less than in its philosophy. In 
all the faces of Gallery 5 we find that deep sense of something under- 
lying and overlying this domestic materialism—higher than the lamps 
of London, deeper than the Bank cellars—that sense of the weird and 
the mysterious which we call Romantic, and which never appeared in 
English art before Blake, and never appeared in English poetry from 
the advent of English Augustanism to the ‘ Romantic Revival’ which 
we associate chiefly with the names of Scott and Coleridge. And, 
inasmuch as the contrast here afforded has not merely a great and 
deep artistic value, but has also a philosophical meaning no less 
great and no less deep, the exhibition is as interesting to the student 
of history as to the lover of poetic art. That art so spiritualistic as 
that of Gallery 5 should not have preceded but should have followed 
art so materialistic as that of Gallery 4 is not, however, more re- 
markable than that such poetry as Coleridge’s Christabel, Keats’s Lu 
Belle Dame sans Merci, Rossetti’s Sister Helen and Rose Mary, 
should have followed a poetic literature whose philosophy was ex- 
pressed by Pope’s Essay on Man and whose imagination was 
adequately represented by the Rape of the Lock. But any philo- 
sophy of history, any scheme of the evolution of human thought 
which ignores such facts as these comes, surely, ‘in a questionable 
shape.’ This vast subject is of course beyond my present scope, 
yet I must say a word upon it. A gradual moving from the temper 
of wonder to the temper of acceptance is, no doubt, seen in the 
history of Greek art, and, indeed, in the early history of European 
civilisation. But because this is so, can we, with the poetry of 
4Eschylus before us—can we, with these two galleries before 
us, assume, first, that to move from the temper of wonder to the 
temper of acceptance is an inevitable law of the human mind ; and, 
secondly, that, from the temper of acceptance back to the temper of 
wonder and mystery, the human mind does not and cannot return ? 
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No doubt European history does show that, as civilisation grows 
more ripe and more complex, as Man’s increasing dominance over 
the powers of Nature relieves him, in the struggle for life, from 
almost all pressure save that of the social forces surrounding him, 
these social forces assume more and more importance, till even the 
primal harmonies and antagonisms of Nature herself seem governed 
by them; and the great truth, which was ever present in more 
primitive times, is forgotten that, older than society, nay, older than 
the earth, the sun, the moon, and the stars, is ‘She whose house is 
the night, and on whose dark bosom the constellations glitter for ap 
hour.’ All this is true, no doubt; but then the history of Hellas is 
not the history of the world. Moreover it is among the Greek poets 
themselves that A¢schylus stands, the king of them all. But, suppose 
we were to find that, just where Greek religious art ends (in actual, 
realistic representation), other religious arts, like the Egyptian, begin, 
becoming less and less realistic, more and more symbolical, as they 
grow older? Suppose we were to find that some great civilisation, 
after having reached the stage of acceptance, had turned back and 
‘become haunted by a sense of mystery as deep as ever? What be- 
comes, then, of this symmetrical ‘evolution of human thought’ 
d&nown to the popular philosophy of history? Now, this is exactly 
-what we do see in the religious art of Egypt; it is exactly what we 
«do see in the symbolical overgrowths that have choked up the 
purity of Buddhism ; it is exactly what we do see on comparing the 
art of the eighteenth century with the pictures in Gallery No. 5; and 
on comparing the common-sense poetry of Dryden and Pope with the 
poetry of Shelley, Coleridge, and their special followers. 

And now I have reached what I wanted to say upon this head. 
Because Rossetti, in an age of domestic materialism, was the one artist 
and the one poet who was steeped in a sense of mystery as genuine as 
though he lived in the Middle Ages, he stands alone among contem- 
porary painters, he stands alone among contemporary English poets. 
He is a study for the philosophical critic more interesting than any 
other painter or any other poet of our time. This is not to say that 
ihe was the greatest artist.of his time or the greatest poet. All art 
is divisible into two kinds: (1) that which is primarily symbolical, 
and is defined by the Eastern mind, through Zoroaster, as ‘ apparent 
pictures of unapparent realities;’ (2) that which is dramatic or 
imitative of Nature, and defined by the Western mind through Goethe 
as ‘Simple Representation.’ And he would be a presumptuous 
critic who should say that one style is intrinsically greater than the 
other. 

The European Romantic art of the Middle Ages is covered as fully 
by Zoroaster’s definition as what we call ‘ classic’ and ‘ neo-classic ’ or 
© Protestant’ art is covered by Goethe’s. Not that Hellenic art 
(plastic art, I mean) does always avoid symbol, as many a beautiful 
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Greek vase could testify. But between Hellenic and Romantic 
symbol the difference is one of kind: in the one case the symbol 
is a mere indication of actual unapparent phenomena; in the other 
it is the voice of the Powers by whom phenomena are projected and 
governed. In the one case the symbol never, for one moment, 
interferes with ‘the sweet acceptance and melodious utterance of the 
beauty of the cosmos as it is,’ which I have, on a former occasion, 
attributed to the classic temper as ‘disclosed by all Greek poets 
save Aischylus ;’ in the other, the symbol points as the needle to the 
pole to those ‘ unapparent realities’ of which ‘apparent pictures’ are 
but the symbols. That the infirmity of classic art and neo-classic 
art should be a tendency to sensuousness, and that the infirmity of 
Romantic art should be a tendency to asceticism is obvious, for the 
former is the voice of the flesh, and the latter is the voice of the 
spirit. And, indeed, the warring of these two principles has been 
going on ever since the beginning of Christian art; it goes on still. 
There are those in our own time who think that, in exchanging 
romanticism for classicism everything was lost to poetry and art. 
There are others who think with the Egyptians ‘that the Greeks 
were always children,’ that ‘the beautiful acceptance’ known 
to the Hellenic temper is dead for ever; and that romanticism, 
in some form, is a necessity of man’s soul, burdened as it now 
is with the riddle of the painful earth. Now, if we trace the 
story of Romantic Art from the early Catholic painters down to 
the irruption of bastard classicism after the Reformation, we shall 
find, I believe, that romanticism never needed more than one great 
discovery to enable it to cover the whole of human life in its modern 
development—the discovery that, although the spirit 7s ‘greater than 
the flesh,’ the spirit can never be reached by killing the flesh; that, 
although there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy, there is not a necessary connection between 
asceticism and that which is the soul of romance—mysticism. 

Now this discovery has been made—made by two English poet- 
painters, William Blake and Dante Gabriel Rossetti; for, considerable 
as was the influence of Blake upon Rossetti, it is quite certain that, 
with such a peculiar combination of forces as we see in Rossetti, ‘2 
mystic by temperament and right of birth,’ he must eventually have 
made the discovery for himself. 

After such writers as Mr. W. B. Scott, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti, and Mr. Comyns-Carr, there is but little left for any one 
to say as to what form the artistic energy took in Blake; and all 
that concerns me here is the fact that, though Blake’s quest was always 
to render the ‘ unapparent realities’ which he saw so clearly, no man 
knew better than he that through organism alone can the soul 
apprehend the workings, mysterious and imperious, of those ‘ realities,’ 
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those unseen powers, who govern, while they appear not to govern, 
all that is seen. 

But, with regard to Rossetti, no one can understand his genius 
who does not observe how, in his earliest pictures, a temper at once 
mystic and sensuous is struggling with those traditions of asceticism 
which were inseparable from early Christian art, and how gradually 
but irresistibly his own sensuous nature asserted itself till asceticism 
at last was eliminated, while mysticism remained; and how, in later 
years, the mystic temper dominated all his energies, leading him back 
to.a spiritualisation of the flesh, but not to asceticism—Jeading him, 
in short, to a change of methods in the painting of flesh, in order to give 
it a mysticism it can perhaps never sustain without asceticism. 

And this is why I have discussed so fully this portion of my 
subject, for it explains what has been called ‘the decadence 
of Rossetti’s art.’ Zo eliminate asceticism from romantic art, 
and yet to remain romantic, to retain that mysticism which alone 
can give life to romantic art, and yet to be as sensuous as the 
Titians who revived sensuousness at the sacrifice of mysticism, was 
the quest, more or less conscious, of Rossetti’s genius. 

And let it always be remembered that to Rossetti the human 
body, like everything in Nature, was rich in symbol. Every feature 
had its suggestive value. To him the mouth really represented the 
sensuous part of the face no less certainly than the eyes represented 
the spiritual part ; and, ifin certain heads the sensuous fulness of the 
lips became scarcely Caucasian, this was a necessary correction to eyes 
which became on their part over-mystical in their spirituality. And 
this grew uponhim. Take, for instance, ‘ Pandora.’ Beautiful as were 
the early versions of this noble drawing, Rossetti felt that they were 
not sufficiently mysterious for such a subject as treated in the 
romantic temper, and he produced another version which, to a poetie 
imagination such as his own, was infinitely more satisfactory because 
more symbolical. There was, I say, no decadence in Rossetti’s execu- 
tive skill, but he was always making experiments in flesh-painting. As 
the sense of mystery grew upon bim, the corporeal part of man 
seemed more and more to be but the symbol of ‘the Spiritual ; and 
more and more did he tfy to render it so. Down to the very last all 
his faculties remained unimpaired, and he could have painted flesh as 
brilliantly as he painted it in the ‘ Beloved’ and ‘Monna Vanna;’ 
but, by a method of his own (laying in his heads in ‘ genuine ultra- 
marine’ and white), he hoped to give, and did give, in his after- 

painting that mysterious and dreamy suggestiveness to the flesh 
which his mysterious conceptions required. But over and over 
again did a friend who during the last nine or ten years of his life 
used to see his works in every stage warn him that he was trying te 
make a corporeal medium do what it never can do, what can only be 
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done indeed by the symbolical medium of language—i.e. represent 
to the ordinary imagination the visions of a mystical poet. The 
‘ Astarte Syriaca’ is a case in point. It was this same friend who, on 
seeing the magnificent chalk head afterwards used for this picture, 
suggested that it expressed exactly the idea of one of the Oriental 
Venuses—(Al Husa, perhaps—or else the Syrian Venus) who, 
growing less and less mystical as she travelled, became the Aphro- 
dite of Western poetry. After he had painted the head, the friend 
perceived and told him that, striking as was the shadowy sombre- 
ness and admirably as it rendered the mystical idea, ‘the British 
buyer would not stand it.’ And after a little reflection Rossetti 
thought so too. He took another canvas and began afresh. But 
the mystery of the subject again overpowered him, and he made 
it as dark and sombre as ever. It is easy to see why this picture 
has been somewhat roughly handled by the critics; but to those who 
know and feel what Rossetti tried to express by it, and did express 
with amazing subtlety and power—the mystic type of all Eastern, 
and yet the mother of all Western, beauty—it will be one of his 
most interesting and characteristic pictures. But it is just here 
where such an artistic medium as painting, which has to act physically 
upon the senses, falls so far short of such a medium as poetry, which 
never actualises but acts directly upon the imagination and the 
intellect. The sombre and mysterious face of the Syrian Venus 
which, in a poem, Rossetti could so easily and so perfectly have 
indicated (for poetry only indicates, it does not actualise), could 
never be rendered in a painting save to the apprehension of a very 
few. 

And a still more striking instance of the difficulty of rendering 
by painting subjects that are specially adapted to be rendered 
by poetry is seen in the ‘ Blessed Damozel.’ To pass from the poem 
to the painting is something like passing from the poem of the 
Midsummer Night's Dream to the acted play of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream upon the London boards. But in each case this con 
trast is owing to the perfection of the literary rendering as much as 
to the imperfection of the other. 

The way in which mysticism will grow in the mind where it has 
once taken root, we see not only in Rossetti, but in Blake and also 
in such a poet as Calderon. In his later years, Rossetti began to 
know something of Calderon, and it was interesting to note that 
after a while he would speak of him in the same breath with Shak- 
speare. Calderon, with his types instead of characters and his sym- 
bols for dramatic utterances, seems but ‘a sorry Shakspeare ’ to most 
of us; but, thorough as was Rossetti’s appreciation of Shakspeare, the 
mysticism of the Spanish dramatist could strike a chord within him 
which not even Shakspeare could often reach. For in Shakspeare there 
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is but little mysticism, though plenty of metaphysics. Mysticism, 
however, judging from the cases of Calderon and Blake, of Shelley and 
Rossetti, is antagonistic rather than sympathetic to metaphysics; and 
this is a very suggestive fact, as it seems to me. After all that had 
been said about Shelley’s metaphysical instinct, Trelawny prints two or 
three sentences which show that Shelley, with all his mysticism, did 
not know what metaphysical speculation meant. And, again, the 
poem called Clowd Confines has led some people to think that 
Rossetti had what may be called the metaphysical instinct. But 
neither here nor in any other of Rossetti’s poems, nor in Dante, nor 
in Calderon, nor in Blake, nor in Shelley, will any trace be found of 
that power which perhaps Shakspeare alone among poets sometimes 
knew, that power which, like a mighty wind, will come without the 
slightest warning upon the soul, whirling it up, so to speak, above 
the farthest star, till the universe hangs beneath the dreamer’s feet 
a trembling point of twinkling light, and then, at last, even this 
dies away and the soul cries out—as Hamlet cries—for help in that 
utter darkness and loneliness. The moment Rossetti’s imagination 
left the actual world it was not lost in space, but like Calderon’s, and 
like Blake’s, and like Shelley’s, it was lost among throngs of spiritual 
beings as real as those he had left. a a word, his genius both in 
poetry and painting was the very culmination and most perfect flower 
of the romantic temper, which is mystic without being metaphysical. 
That grand and mysterious countenance which figures so much in 
his pictures, and which, as the Times said, offends the soul of John 
Bull because it diverges so sadly ‘from the Keepsake type,’ what is 
it but the visible presentment of that mystic Spirit who dominated 
Europe when the Greek gods were fled, and who, after the bastard 
classicism that followed the Reformation was also swept away, was 
found again 
; Sole sitting by the shores of old Romance ? 

/ Not only had Rossetti more genuine romantic feeling than 
any man of this century, but more knowledge of romance. He 
who in this respect comes next to him in both knowledge and 
temper, and who in actual poetic achievement must be placed above 
him, and above all workers in the romantic vein—the author of The 
Earthly Paradise—shows no real belief, scarcely an imaginative belief, 
in the supernatural, and, therefore, lacks the wizard’s wand which 
Rossetti commands. As to our other great contemporary poets, it 
is their great strength that, having no vital belief in the supernatural, 
they are essentially modern, and cannot be brought into the generali- 
sation at all. And, then, as to his predecessors in the neo-romantic 
movement, Scott no doubt hada genuine sympathy with romance, 
though not nearly so much as the superstitious author of The Queen’s 
Wake and the Hitrick Shepherd’s Tales; but the fact is, that both 
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these writers lived too near the eighteenth century to get quite 
free from the ridiculous bastard archaism of the Walpoles, the 
Masons, and the rest. Owing to the very labours in romance by Scott 
and his followers, the proverbial ‘ schoolboy ’ is now enabled to see 
that the medisevalism of Ivanhoe is the pasteboard medievalism of 
transpontine drama. And though Coleridge, having much more of 
the artistic conscience than Scott, was enabled, without even the 
knowledge at Scott’s command, to produce a poem so charged with 
medieval glamour as Christabel, yet this glamour is only inter- 
mittent; he cannot keep it up (as Lamb half hints) beyond the first 
part, though Christabel is to the lover of poetry more precious as a 
poem than even Rossetti’s most precious things ; but Coleridge was 
enlinked to modern life and thought by a myriad gossamer chains 
quite unknown to Rossetti, who was really (as Mr. Caine has said) 
‘an anachronism in these times.’ While Coleridge gave only an 
imaginative belief to the moan of the beautiful witch behind the 
oak tree, Rossetti gave a real belief to it. 

‘Therefore, the supernatural element of poetry, as I have said ona 
previous occasion, finds in Rossetti’s ballads an expression as genuine, 
as unadulterated with self-conscious knowingness of a scientific age, 
as if the poems had been written-in the time of Roger Bacon. In 
this he has no equal and, save his sister, Miss Christina Rossetti, no 
second. What other people try to do and fail to do—give a poetic 
embodiment to the ‘eerie’ mood of Nature, as she lies dumb, but 
dreaming of man’s destiny—Rossetti does with so much unconscious 
ease that he scarcely seems to try at all. But this is only one of 
Nature’s moods. A sense of the ‘eerie’ was the source of Rossetti’s 
weakness and the source of his strength. For a sense of the mystery 
enveloping all that we can see, or hear, or feel, is not a blessing to a 
man but a curse, unless he can evolve therefrom a comfvrtable 
cosmogony. Not that the one important query for any soul to put to 
itself is ‘Am I comfortable?’ for, if there is indeed, as Rossetti 
believed, a future world of compensaticn, the game of life here below 
may be that of ‘He who loses wins.’ Yet something must be wrong 
when, as in Rossetti’s case, the sense of the weird makes a man 
uncomfortable. Of supernaturalism there are, it seems, two kinds: 
one sinister, the other optimistic. There is the supernaturalism of 
dread which looks upon the human drama as the mere sport of 
Doom ; and there is the supernaturalism of hope, based, like that of 
the Sufis, on a belief in the beautiful intent lying at the heart of 
the Universe—‘the rose of the world and its perfume ’—or based, 
like that of the Chaldean and the Syrian Gnostics, on the belief 
that ‘the flesh is darkness, matter is evil, and to cease to be 
incarnate is to escape from sorrow and pain.’ In our own time, 
however, supernaturalism can, no doubt, take another form— 
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a form which, recognising ‘the beautiful intent’ of the Sufis, and 
also echoing the cry of the Syrian Gnostics, teaches, by the light 
of modern science, that this ‘ beautiful intent’ can only come to its 
fruition when the soul is released from fleshly conditions, a super- 
naturalism which sees, or thinks it sees, indications in evolution that 
the struggle for life and the sorrows and even the sins of the flesh 
are necessary to the great scheme of evolving and sharply demarcating 
individuals, by breaking up universal life into ever-new and ever- 
varying forms—a supernaturalism which hears, or thinks it hears, 
that the music of the great contrapuntist Nature, thcugh not an easily 
recognised harmonious hymn, is nevertheless a grand fugue, to be re- 
cognised when we have escaped ‘ that darkness of the flesh’ which 
the Oriental mourns—a contrapuntal development, indeed, of the 
‘morning music’ which, as the Rosicrucians say, was struck out at 
the beginning of the world—a development which is really subject to 
one law of beauty and proportion, though now it appears to be but 
the independent movement of multitudinous notes, sad more often 
than glad. 

Of systems, Rossetti had but small comprehension : yet this last- 
named theory of optimisti i ave him comfort during 
the last years of his life, and, but for the melancholy bias produced 
by chloral, would perhaps have given him peace. But such a slave 
is man’s reasoning power to anything that can act upon his nervous 
system that whether supernaturalism shall take the sinister or 
the optimistic form may depend, and perhaps mostly does depend, 
upon hygienic causes. 

And this brings me to those more important misconceptions in rela- 
tion to Rossetti—those which relate to his melancholy, and the cause of 
his seclusion. Now, why doesa man seclude himself from his fellows ? 
The answer is obvious: he does so from lack of sympathy, real or 
imaginary. The yearning for sympathy is the mainspring of all effort 
—the mainspring, indeed, of society itself, though it is much stronger 
in the poetic nature than in any other. But Rossetti’s yearning 
for sympathy had nothing whatever to do with literary or artistic 
vanity. And this was one of his greatest charms. Throughout his 
life he had taken an interest in only four subjects—poetry, painting, 
medizval mysticism, and woman. But, then, how passionate and how 
deep had been his interest in all these! And no man could give 
him the sympathy he wanted whose interest in them all was not as 
passionate and deep as his own—hence his isolation. 

The first three of these subjects I have already touched upon. 
With regard to the last, it has been remarked, not only by the 
Spectator, but by Mr. Myers, and also by Mr. Quilter in his recent 
study of him, that no poet and no painter has ever before him 
given so much attention to woman as Rossetti has done. With 
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the exception of The White Ship, a few of the reflective sonnets, 
and an occasional lyric such as Cloud Confines, woman is the 
subject of all his poems; and the same may be said of his pic- 
tures. Not that, perhaps, this fact of itself should ‘go for much. 
For although from olden times it has been the special métier of the 
poet to sing of love, if women believe that the poets, or indeed any 
other variety of ‘writing men,’ are really more: susceptible to their 
charms, and really more alive to the ‘sweet mystery’ of sex than 
their less voluble brethren, they can have worked with but little 
intelligence in those rich mines of satire upon woman and woman’s 
frailties which make so important a feature of all literatures both in 
prose and verse. Whether or not it is because of that large feminine 
element that all poets claim, and which all writing men are said to 
possess (and which may perhaps induce a kind of subtle and un- 
conscious feeling of rivalry towards a sex which is, it seems, partly 
their own), it certainly seems to be the fact that poets and prosemen 
are more alive to the faults of woman’s character than those who 
have not the gift of singing or saying her praises. Poets are especi- 
ally sensitive on this point. And perhaps the English rustics are 
right who think that we owe even the nightingale’s song not so 
much to the passion of love as to the bird’s discomfort in sitting on 
a thorn. 

But in Rossetti’s art the very large part played by woman had a 
deep psychological meaning. It expressed frankly and fully the 
man. Not, perhaps, that woman-worship such as his and of poets 
in general would have been held of much account by the highest 
representatives of their sex, the great women who have shed lustre 
upon our century, not by their genius alone but by a humanitarianism 
beyond the reach and ken of men—a benevolence born, perhaps, 
of inherited habit from ages of ancestral patience under suffering 
and wrong—women such as Mrs. Browning I mean, George Sand, 
George Eliot, and that fiery genius who hurled her scorn at Milton 
on account of his Eve. But if it cannot be said that, in this high 
sense, Rossetti understood woman (and in this high sense, perhaps, 
woman must be understood before ever the holiest relations possible 
between the sexes can be understood), he was yet not without a feeling 
for her heroic side. This, at least, can be said, that there was in 
him none of that self-educating intent in love which is so noisome 
a feature of sentimental poets, such as Goethe and Musset. When 
he loved a woman, it was because he must, not because he would ; 
and there is not one love-sonnet in his book which is a merely literary 
production. 

But to return to the subject of Rossetti’s seclusion. A demand 
for a completeness and a breadth of sympathy such as he could not 
get, and such, perhaps, as no man has a right to ask, was the simple 
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cause of that seclusion about which so much has already been written, 
Perfect sympathy no soul can give another. And what Rossettj 
needed instead of perfect human sympathy was just what he never 
sought, that close communing with Nature which, with some tempe- 
raments, can soothe all sorrows, even the deepest of all—the sorrow 
of sorrows, sin. But it was the misfortune of Rossetti that he was 
without that passion for Nature which is the inheritance of our 
English blood. Those dews of peace that fall upon the heart at sun- 
rise, soothing for a time even where they cannot heal, were not for 
him. The raindrops on the hedges and the grass, shining in the 
sun at Kelmscott, gave him but little pleasure. It almost seemed 
that, to him, as to Pascal, ‘Nature offered nothing but matter of 
doubt and disquietude.’ He mistrusted her symbols, I think, 
not knowing her. Mr. J. A. Symonds’s fine sonnets on Isolation 
render better than any words of mine that temper which was at once 
the cause and the effect of Rossetti’s seclusion, and they also show how 
Nature alone is the consoler. 

But, if a great deal has been written about Rossetti’s seclusion, 
how much more has been written about his melancholy! Mr. Hall 
Caine, in writing his graphic and powerful book of Recollections, 
acted strictly upon the plan he announced in his preface of depicting 
exactly what he had seen, nothing extenuating and setting down naught 
in malice. What came before him he saw with eyes of quite remarkable 
sharpness, and what he saw he has certainly described with a deep sym- 
pathy and yet with an unflinching honesty. Hetook care to iterate and 
reiterate that his book was to be taken merely as a record of his inter- 
course with a man whose health was shattered during the time that he 
lived with him. The public, however, preferring to take a more sensa- 
tional view of things, has determined to find in all Rossetti’s work the 
traces ofa morbid melancholy. That pictureof Rossetti's, whose sadness 
seems to have struck the critics most fercibly is the ‘Proserpine.’ Be- 
cause Proserpine’s expression is sad, it is assumed that the artist must 
have been suffering from a painful degree of mental depression while 
producing it. Now, as a matter of fact, this picture was produced at 
Kelmscott in 1873, a time when, as he has often said (and as Mr. 
Sharp records), he was enjoying a degree of calm happiness such as 
he had, perhaps, never known before. I saw much of him there. 
A beautiful old manor-house of the kind he loved, situated on the 
banks of the Thames, had been taken by him in conjunction with 
a poet-friend, a man combining with the rarest genius the electric 
animal spirits and the exhaustless interest in life which (in these 
days) rarely accompanies the poetical temperament. And then there 
were the frequent visits of his own family and other friends. ‘ Proser- 
pine’ is a sad picture, because the subject is sad; it is mysterious, 
because mystery had become the one basis of Rossetti’s art. 
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Nevertheless, it is the fact that Rossetti was subject to hypochon- 
dria. And what was the cause? For in these days the public is 
entitled to know the cause of everything, it seems. He was the slave of 
his own imagination—an imagination of a power and dominance such 
as I have never seen equalled. Of its vividness, no artistic expression 
of his can give any notion. He had not the smallest command over 
it. And let it not be supposed that this was a slight affliction; nor 
let any one think less of Rossetti because, having lost the governance of 
the most powerful of all the human faculties, he suffered much misery. 
For imagination alone can give happiness or misery, making rich or 
poor, turning the most useless of all the metals into life’s summum 
bonum, and transmuting pebbles which the lower animals appraise 
at their real value into gems to possess which the fantastic chimera 
man will immolate half his race. In a certain sense it may be said 
that our very senses recognise only such impressions as the imagina- 
tion dictates. It is asserted that a drop of cold water will scald, 
if the person upon whose flesh it falls really imagines it to be boil- 
ing. And I believe it: I feel certain that Rossetti could have been 
so scalded. Like fire, then, imagination is a good servant but a 
bad master. This, I say, was Rossetti’s curse, that like Professor 
Tyndall’s ‘sensitive flame,’ which rises and falls to the tiny sounds 
of a tuning-fork or the rustle of a dress, or the plashing of a rain- 
drop, the tremulous flame of his soul was disturbed by every breath. 

To tell him anything of a specially pathetic or tragic nature was 
cruel, so vividly did he realise every situation. A friend of his used 
to amuse him, when strolling by the Thames at Kelmscott, by telling 
him anecdotes and stories gathered from out-of-the-way books, or else 
invented for the occasion. So powerful (that is to say, so childlike) 
was Rossetti’s imagination, so entirely did it dominate an intellect of 
unusual subtlety, that these stories interested him just as much as real 
adventures, and, though he knew them to be gossamer fictions woven 
at the moment of-telling, he would be as much affected by an un- 
happy catastrophe as though they had been incidents of real life, and 
would sometimes beg for the catastrophe to be altered. He was an 
idealist, I say, if ever there was one: he paid the penalty for living 
in the idealist’s world of beautiful dreams, if ever that penalty was 
paid by man. The friend once told him a versified story called The 
Last Born of Eve. It narrated how, when our first parents were 
driven from the Garden of Eden, God, tempering always his justice 
with mercy, made dim within their minds the memory of that blissful 
place. And when sons and daughters were born to them, these were 
content with their heritage, not knowing what they had lost. And 
Eve was content in their contentment. Butat last, after many years 
of a mother’s joys and sorrows, Eve gave birth to a child unlike the 
others, and her heart was troubled. For this poor little child would be 
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found listening with a rapt face to strains of divine music uncaught 
by Eve’s ears now, and in the pupils of his eyes she saw waving 
branches that she remembered now to be the long-forgotten trees 
of Eden. And Eve wept, knowing that she had given birth to an 
unhappy child. And Rossetti wept too, as well he might, for to no one 
did the allegory of the poet apply as it applied to him. 

But here is the danger that threatens the idealist. In trying to 
find an earthly Paradise he takes the road to an earthly Hell. Not 
that I am going to indulge in cheap moralisings about xstheticism. 
Certain critics, taking advantage of the associations connected just 
now with this word, have been sneering at Rossetti as an ‘ xsthete,’ 
I am sorry for them. Some little sense of the meaning of beauty 
in the world would be wholesome and good for them. In the Greek 
version of the Golden Ass the quadruped takes human form on 
merely munching a few rose leaves. Still, it is true that Paradise 
can never be reached by the flowery paths of wsthetics. And 
it is} by these very paths that the idealist so often tries to reach it 
—not knowing that it is straight to the dreadful land of ennui they 
lead. 

That ennui should be the curse of literary men and artists more 
than of others is not, as I have said, when speaking of Musset, so 
easily explicable as might appear. For, at first thought, ennwz would 
seem to be the proper characteristic of an empty mind; and ina 
certain deep sense—-in Richter’s sense when he said that the scholar 
has no ennwi—this may be really so; for whatever ideas a man may 
have, they are bastard ideas, false and conventional ideas, if they do 
not draw nourishment from the infinite wealth offered by the external 
world. ‘For although’ (to quote from my own words when speak- 
ing of Musset) ‘it is but natural that ennui should follow that 
rough demolishing of ideals which comes upon us when we enter upon 
what is called “life,” this, except in poor minds, is, one would have 
thought, only temporary. With most people, perhaps, there has been 
a time in their lives when, in the stillness of the night, pondering the 
drama (harlequinade and tragedy) of human life, they have cried out 
with Thomas 4 Kempis, “* You are my witness, Lord, that I find con- 
solation nowhere; rest in no creature.” But with the healthy mind 
this mood passes, and must pass, because it is not healthy. Another 
ray of light or two comes even from sorrow itself, and there is a magic 
change. The sombre landscape breaks into life smiling even through 
tears—everywhere there is, if not “consolation,” hope; in all creatures 
there is, if not “rest,” interest and instruction. This may come of 
religion, or it may come of solitary intercourse with Nature, or it may 
come of nothing but experience of life, greatly living in the world, 
battling greatly there, and greatly suffering.’ Rossetti never could learn 
that, though in passing through the world we have to drop our wings 
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and swim for our very lives, like that fabulous bird which changes itself 
jnto a fish to cross the sea, yet we have only suffered asea-change. He 
could never learn that there is not one of these horny-eyed fish 
shouldering along so eagerly in the shoal that is not as wonderfully 
organised as the birds of paradise we have left. Even after sorrow has 
taught the soul the barrenness of all human ambitions, even after the 
fascination of art has fled and poetry itself has become the mere 
rhyming and chiming of an insect’s hum as it flies away to death 
through infinite air, nay, even after the exercise of the affections seems 
searcely to stand the cwz bono test, there is something yet that will 
calm and satisfy—the bracing exercise of duty, and that most noble 
ofall struggles, which, as I have hinted, we leave mainly to the women 
in these days, the struggle for what Bacon calls ‘the relief of man’s 
estate.’ 

But mostly the crowning misfortune of the idealist is, like Rossetti, 
that he cannot see this—that he can take no interest in common 
things. He needs amusing. Those ‘strange nocturnal drives with 
friends about London and its environs,’ which have had, it seems, a sort 
of Haroun-al-Raschid reputation, were simply resorted to by Rossetti 
as an escape from sorrow and ennui, as were also those ‘curious ad- 
ventures with mystics, of whom London is as full as Aleppo or Bagdad,’ 
which have been talked about of late. For, recluse as Rossetti was, 


no one was more alive than he to the magic and the pathos of a great 
city after midnight. And it was a relief to the pains of that insomnia 
which is born of ennwi— . 


That awful yawn which sleep cannot abate, 


as Byron calls it. 

The subject of Rossetti’s chloral-drinking has been so mixed up 
with the question of his art, that it is, I am sorry to say, impossible 
to leave it untouched. Even so sympathetic a critic as Mr. Quilter 
speaks of the ‘futal influence of chloral withering Rossetti’s powers,’ 
and in this he gives expression to a very common, a very natural, 
but a very erroneous notion. Rossetti’s poetry is evidence that up to 
the last his genius remained unimpaired by chloral. For instance, 
in style the most direct and masculine of his poetic work is his very 
latest, as will be found on referring to his second volume, published 
just before he died. Pictorial as is the language in the first volume, 
it is not absolutely ‘the incarnation of the thought.’ Language and 
thought do not seem each born of the other, as is so often the case in 
Shakespeare’s language, in Coleridge’s, in Keats’s, and in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s. Like Shelley’s language, it is rather to be compared to a lovely 
gauze behind which the thought is seen iridescent and alive like a 
fish in a net. No doubt the answer to this may,-bé, that in the 
beginning of the century the greatest poetic writing exhibited a 
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something which, save in Mr. Tennyson’s best work, has never existed 
since, as if the lucidity of the common-sense poetry of the eighteenth 
century remained alongside of the richness and glamour of the neo- 
romantic style. 

In Wordsworth’s masterpieces, such as Laodamia and the two 
great odes, this is seen, though often with him purity of style is dis- 
turbed by idiosyncrasy. But it is in Keats’s odes, and in Coleridge’s 
best work such as Kubla Khan, Christabel, Love, and especially in 
Work without Hope, where is more clearly seen this combination of 
the best qualities of eighteenth century style and the best qualities 
of nineteenth century style. Those poets who followed these, save 
in the one case I have indicated, got further away no doubt from the 
prosaic style of the eighteenth century and became properly more 
poetic, but at the sacrifice of directness and lucidity. In Rossetti’s 
first volume, his language is never this ‘ large utterance,’ though it 
gleams with colour and is alive with subtle suggestions of mystic 
passion. But in the best writing in the second volume—in such 
poems as Without Her, parts of the King’s Tragedy, parts of Rose 
Mary, and especially in such sonnets as The Last Three at 
Trafalgar and True Woman—his style assumes a new quality, 
becoming as lucid and at the same time as poetic as that of the great 
writers I have named. Such lines as these, for instance, are far from 
rare in the second volume :— 

The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 

Like any hill-flower, and the noblest troth 

Dies here to dust. 
‘Therefore it is wrong to supposethat ‘ the fatal influence of chloral 
withered Rossetti’s powers.’ Indeed, the remarkable thing about 
chloral is, that while it produces melancholy suspiciousness and all 
kinds of illusions, it can leave all the executive functions untouched. 
Even at the time Mr. Caine depicts, when Rossetti was ill, his 
intellectual brilliance showed as little real abatement as did his 
genius. Late in the night, when the exhaustion of production was 
recovered from, he would even to the last brighten up into his old 
self, a self that had hardly a match, I should imagine, among his 
contemporaries. The rapidity of his perceptive powers was some- 
times bewildering. Before his interlocutor had well begun his 
sentence, Rossetti had taken in the idea and was ready with his 
answer; an answer clothed, always, in language so apt and so 
perfect, that no after revision could have improved it. His wit, 
though not abundant and not of ‘ the rarest water,’ was quite unique. 
It always had an intellectual basis, and seemed a singular com- 
bination of those real analogies sought by the logician and the 
superficial and fanciful analogies which are the quest of the mere 


wit. There is, however, the greatest ignorance afloat as to the nature 
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of this new drug, chloral. In Rossetti’s case the drug was very 
nearly conquered (once by Madox Brown, and several times by my- 
self aided by his faithful friend Mr. Treffry Dunn); but to have 
succeeded, a friend having the kind of influence over him that some 
of us had, must have lived in the house with him, must have devoted 
a life to him. 

But I have already exceeded the space allotted to me, and feel 
that I have hardly yet begun to speak of Rossetti; so interesting 
and various is the subject, so impossible is it to do such a subject 
justice. 

THEODORE Warts. 
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PARTY OBLIGATIONS TO-DAY. 


Tue duties of a Parliamentary Opposition have been so busily can- 
vassed of late that no introduction is necessary to the few remarks I 
have to offer. That a beaten army should turn upon its leaders is no 
new thing in history; and the scene which Scott describes among 
the Covenanters at the battle of Bothwell Bridge has many a parallel 
in the annals of Parliamentary warfare. There is nothing, therefore, 
either novel or surprising in the complaints which have been made 
of the management of the present Opposition. Mr. Raikes has not 
been the first Conservative to bring similar charges against Lord 
Beaconsfield himself. From 1855 to 1865 they were rife among 
a section of his party; and I remember twenty years ago 
hearing a great admirer of Mr. Disraeli declare, quite gravely, that 
the Conservatives would be in office directly, if they had only got 
some quiet country gentleman to lead them. Well, now they have 
got one, and a very good one, too; and now, of course, it is found 
out that they would be in office again to-morrow if they had 
only Lord Beaconsfield to lead them. From men smarting under 
recent disappointment, calm and consistent justice is not to be ex- 
pected, and hardly to be asked, more especially if they fancy that op- 
portunities are lost which might have been turned to good account ; 
and that energies are rebuked which, under such depressing condi- 
tions, ought to be considered very creditable and welcomed with 
official smiles. The public ia general, therefore, need not lay too much 
stress on the little passage of arms which has recently taken place 
between the accusers and the advocates of the present Conservative 
chiefs. It was almost a matter of course, and equally so that it 
should give occasion to the enemy to blaspheme. Mr. Raikes and 
Mr. St. John Brodrick have been eagerly pounced upon by Ministerial 
organs as testifying to the total prostration and dissolution of the Con- 
servative party. Behold, they say, a party in ruins, All this is very 
proper ; it is the right thing to say, and shows that Liberal feeling is 
in a sound and healthy state. But it need not give one moment’s 
uneasiness to any reasonable Conservative who reflects that he said 
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the same thing himself of the Liberals nine years ago ; and that each 
party has said it of the other in turn nearly as often as they have 
changed places since the Reform Bill of 1832. 

But mistaken as it may be to attach much weight to these dis- 
sensions, it may probably be true that the responsibilities of the 
Conservative party in Parliament at the present moment are excep- 
tionally grave ; and a little time spent in considering the duty of the 
Opposition from rather a different point of view than has hitherto 
been suggested may not be altogether thrown away. 

The duty of an Opposition must depend on the policy of the 

Government. It will vary with the times, from comparative inaction 
at one moment to the most relentless hostility at another. Some- 
times parties differ only about methods, sometimes about first prin- 
ciples, sometimes about both. And according to the predominance 
of one or other of these phases of controversy will the obligation of 
the Minister’s opponents to use all the means at their disposal for the 
defeat or emasculation of his measures wax and wane. When both 
parties are pretty well agreed about the great ends of government, 
the duty of the Opposition is rather criticism than resistance ; and it 
will so far support the Ministers of the Crown as to co-operate with 
them in maturing and perfecting measures which both alike con- 
sider for the public good. We could point to several periods of history 
when parties were divided from each other by little more than differ- 
ences of opinion on questions of detail; and although the mere 
rivalry which necessarily exists under any circumstances between the 
‘outs’ and the ‘ins’ is sufficient to infuse a certain tartness into 
the tone of their discussions, it need not mean at such times that 
either party is afraid of the other, or thinks it moving in a dan- 
gerous direction. Such was the state of parties during the early 
part of Lord Chatham’s first administration ; during the first ten years 
of his son’s first administration ; during part of Sir Robert Peel's, 
and during the whole of Lord Palmerston’s, administration. In 
periods such as these, he will be the best leader of Opposition who 
points out defects of legislation, or mistakes in foreign policy, 
or whatever other faults he may be obliged to notice, with the 
greatest judgment, dignity, and moderation. But we have left such 
periods as these a long way behind us now. Broad rivers and lofty 
mountains have been crossed since then; and we are in the midst of 
a totally new order of things, confronted by the problems which 
Lord Palmerston foresaw, and Lord Beaconsfield described, but to 
the solution of which neither has left us any clue. 

Starting, then, with Burke’s definition of party, let us see what 
conclusions we can draw from it applicable to the present situation. 
Opposition duties flow directly from party duties, and when we know 
the one we know the other. Party, says Burke in his letter to the 


Sheriff of Bristol in 1777- 
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is a body of men united for promoting, by their joint endeavours, the national 
interest upon some particular principle in which they are all agreed. , . . There- 
fore every honourable connection will avow, it is their first purpose to pursue 
every just method to put the men who hold their opinions into such a condition 
as may enable them to carry their common plans into execution, with all the power 
and authority of the State. As this power is attached to certain situations, it is 
their duty to contend for those situations. 

Of course the corollary to this is that, as they are to use every just 
method to put the men who agree with them into a condition to 
give effect to their opinions, so they are to use every just method to 
put those who differ from them out of it. When Burke wrote this 
letter, the House of Commons was engaged in its great struggle 
with the king on the revival of personal government, involving, it is 
needless to say, one of the rudimentary questions of political philo- 
sophy. As the commencement of this struggle was almost contem- 
poraneous with the king’s accession, and as Burke did not enter 
Parliament till 1765, he had as yet no experience of any House of 
Commons except one that was divided on this high constitutional 
controversy. Whether he would have written of party obligations in 
the same strain under different circumstances, when no such principle 
was at stake, it is unnecessary to inquire. It is enough to know 
that this is what he thought was the duty of Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion at a time when parties were at issue with each other, not on the 
details of a Divorce Bill, or a Highways Bill, or a Shipping Bill, but 
on questions which go to the root of established systems of govern- 
ment ; and if on these, then inferentially on all others which bring us 
face to face with the first principles of society. We are at such 
times to use ‘every just method’ for placing those persons in power 
who agree with us in the particular ‘ principles’ on which we think 
the national interest should be pursued, and for dislodging others 
who would pursue it on a contrary principle. 

If we inquire what Burke meant by ‘ just methods,’ we can arrive 
at no other conclusion than that he meant every method which the 
forms of Parliament permitted, as distinguished from the secret and 
irregular methods occasionally employed by the king for ridding 
himself of men whom he disliked. 

Parties, then, according to Burke, are not merely national com- 
mittees for carrying on the public administration, but bodies of 
political trustees entrusted with the preservation of great principles 
of government, and bound to resist to the uttermost every attempt 
to encroach upon them. They are to contend with all their might 
for possession of those places which give them the best: opportunity 
of doing so, and for the displacement of antagonists who are the 
trustees of contradictory principles. When these two antagonistic 
interests do not happen to come into collision, parties may relax 
their vigilance ; but, as often as they do, every ‘ just method’ must be 
employed to secure the victory for what we believe to be the truth. 

That we are now living in a period when the contest of parties is 
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becoming almost exclusively a contest between first principles is, I 
think, beyond dispute. We stand on the threshold of the great con- 
stitutional and social conflict which our fathers anticipated directly 
after the Reform Bill, but which the immediate necessity for reforms 
of a different character, and the reaction which followed that violent 
and ill-considered measure, conspired to postpone. But now the 
decks are cleared for action; and the Liberals themselves, in the 
person of Mr. Chamberlain, have hoisted the signal for closing. Ten 
years ago we were warned of what was near at hand. 


We are now (said Lord Beaconsfield in March 1873) emerging from the fiscal 
period in which almost all the public men of this generation have been brought up. 
All the questions of Trade and Navigation, of the Incidence of Taxation, and of 
Public Economy are settled. But there are other questions not less important, 
and of deeper and higher reach and range, which must soon engage the attention of 
the country. The attributes of a Constitutional Monarchy—whether the aristo- 
cratic principle should be recognised in our Constitution, and, ifso, in what form ?— 
whether the Commons of England shall remain an estate of the realm, numerous, 
but privileged and qualified ; or whether they should degenerate into an indis- 
criminate multitude —whether a National Church shall be maintained, and, if so, 
what shall be its rights and duties P—the functions of corporations, the sacredness 
of endowments, the tenure of landed property, the free disposal and even the exist- 
ence of any kind of property—all those institutions and all those principles which 
have made this country free and famous, and conspicuous for its union of order 
with liberty, are now impugned, and, in due time, will become great and ‘ burning’ 


questions. 


With this prospect in view, the duty of a Conservative Opposition 
becomes something very different from what it was in that ‘fiscal 
period in which almost all the public men of this generation have 
been brought up,’ and may demand exertions and tactics to which 
it is not unnatural that such men should be slow to accommodate 
themselves. They have to act up to the spirit and not merely the letter 
of the doctrine enunciated by Burke, and strain every nerve, not 
only to place themselves in office, but as far as possible to weaken 
the power for mischief possessed by those who now occupy it; and I 
would go so far as to say that when called upon to choose between 
two alternatives—the one, as it seems, more conducive to the ultimate 
recovery of their majority; the other better calculated to defeat, 
though it be but for a time, the schemes of their opponents—they 
should unhesitatingly prefer the latter. It is everything to gain 
time. I say it is a necessary inference from Burke’s language that 
a bad Government is to be attacked on all points, whether we see 
any immediate prospect of ejecting it or not; if by so doing we can 
check it in the pursuit of those mischievous designs, which by the 
terms of our argument it is bent upon executing. By doing so we are 
just as much employing ‘a just method’ fur the promotion of our 
own principles, as if it led to the immediate restoration of our friends 


to power. When this seems remote or improbable, it is not a con- 
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tingency to which we ought to sacrifice much. Before it occurs, all 
may have been lost for the sake of which the sacrifice was made, 
A political opponent in possession of power is naturally desirous of 
inculcating a different doctrine. The Opposition will be told that it 
will not rise in public estimation by the employment of vexatious 
tactics; that if it only exhibits patience and prudence and modera- 
tion its turn will come round again in time; whereas, if it does not, 
its restoration to office will be deferred to the Greek Kalends. But 
what is the use of preaching such maxims as these to men who are 
fighting for their lives ?—fighting, that is, for the political and social 
fabric which is threatened with immediate ruin, and which embodies 
in their eyes all that is august and venerable ? The object with them 
is not their own return to power, after all which they love has been 
destroyed, but the rescue from imminent destruction of the institu- 
tions which they are pledged to defend. If they can gain but the 
respite of a day, who can tell what a day may bring forth? To bid 
the Opposition hold its hands and acquiesce in revolutionary legisla- 
tion avowedly aimed at the subversion of all which constitutes the 
raison Wétre of Conservatism, in order that hereafter, when there is 
nothing left for them to preserve, and therefore, in the estimation 
of their rivals, no harm left for them to do, they may be permitted 
to return to power, is an insult to the common sense of the Conserva- 
tive party, as well as an imputation on their honour, which we trust 
they will do nothing to justify. Return to power! What kind of 
a bribe is that? What is power to them but for the sake, as Burke 
said, of promoting the national interest in conformity with the 
particular principles on which they are all agreed ? 

I hope, therefore, that I may be pardoned for saying that, in 
recent discussions of the subject by Conservative members of Parlia- 
ment, too much stress has in my opinion been laid upon the tendency 
of this or that policy to promote the return of the Conservatives to 
power. Mr. Brodrick says that ‘those who, without any alternative 
policy to propose, show by speech and letter a determination simply 
to enfeeble the Ministry, may not even serve their present turn.’ 
Yet he also declares that ‘their mission is not in abeyance; they 
cannot afford to wait a sudden revival of Conservative enthusiasm, 
or for the full development of the vacillation of purpose which is 
ridding the present Ministry one by one of its most ardent sup- 
porters.’ They cannot afford to wait for that event; they have a mis- 
sion to fulfil before it happens. I entirely agree with him. The 
Opposition has a defensive mission to fulfil which it need not compli- 
cate by the elaboration of an administrative programme. If it take 
its stand boldly on resistance to revolutionary changes they may yet 
be prevented; or, if postponed only for a single generation, is 
it nothing that the people of this country shall be secured for so 
much longer the enjoyment all of those benefits which flow from 
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our existing Constitution? May I here be permitted to repeat 
some remarks on this subject which about a year and a half ago 
appeared in the St. James’s Gazette ? 

‘It is sometimes forgotten that institutions have their moral as 
well as their political effect; that they form character as well as 
maintain order; and that a great part of their value consists in the 
habits and sentiments they foster, and not only in their capability 
for holding society together. Is it nothing, then, to insure that 
only one more generation of Englishmen shall be brought up under 
the influence of wholesome and elevating traditions? that patriotism, 
loyalty, and religion shall be handed down one stage further in our 
national history? And, more than that, it is impossible to say but 
that what may seem only the temporary rescue of a Constitution 
from imminent destruction may be in reality its permanent salva- 
tion. Is it nothing to gain time for reflection, for comparison, for 
experience? Is it utterly vain to hope that we may appeal with 
success from the passions of an ignorant, to the understanding of an 
educated, nation, such as we are constantly assured England will in 
time become? Is it altogether idle to suppose, that if the work of 
revolution were completed at the present day, our posterity might 
bitterly reproach us for not having held out longer, and for having 
surrendered what they had discovered to be of inestimable worth ? 
At all events, surely it is the part of one who believes in the value of 
the patrimony bequeathed to us by our ancestors, to do his utmost to 
preserve its benefits to his countrymen as long as he possibly can ; and 
to consider that for all practical purposes he is as much bound to 
fight for another generation of good government and salutary social 
laws, as for another century.’ 

Dissolutions of Parliament which do not overthrow the Govern- 
ment may so strengthen the Opposition as to make it virtually 
master of the situation. This happened in 1835, and in 1859; and 
it would have happened again in 1882 had a dissolution taken place 
in August. This we understand from Mr. Brodrick to have been 
the opinion of both Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote. 
And unless my memory fails me, the former of these two statesmen 
has said before now that no state of parties was so favourable to 
Conservative principles as a weak Liberal Government and a strong 
Conservative Opposition. The saying may not be so true now as it 
was twenty years ago, when a regular and active Opposition was still 
regarded as an essential element of our Parliamentary constitution, 
and absolutely necessary to the healthy working of the system. But 
there is still quite enough truth in *t to justify the Conservatives in 
acting on it. It is so far true that it would be infinitely better for 
their cause that they should become a powerful Opposition at once 
than a powerful Government five or six years hence on condition of 
beiug condemned to impotence during the whole intervening period. 
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Assuming, as the whole Conservative party does assume, that the 
Radical Liberal party entertains the designs we have referred to— 
designs not intended to reform, but to abolish, the existing political 
and social system which has come down to us from the past; and 
that they are just as honest and earnest in the pursuit of what they 
believe to be the truth, as Conservatives ought to be in defence of 
what they believe to be the truth—I am sorry to say that to be 
forbidden to ‘enfeeble’ the Government, unless we have an alter- 
native policy to offer, is to me unintelligible advice. Our alternative 
policy is the defensive policy I have described. ‘’o weaken a Govern- 
ment, though we cannot overthrow it, by a succession of attacks 
calculated either to lower its credit or embarrass its action, thereby 
detracting so much from its ability to carry through its projects, is 

. surely a perfectly legitimate mode of party warfare, and one which is 
directly deducible from Burke’s definition of party. 

But we need not go so far back as Mr. Burke. We see that this 
was the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. From 1852 to 1855 his great 
object was to demonstrate the unscrupulous character of the coalition 
between the Whigs and the Peelites; and for this purpose he made 
speech after speech which certainly had the effect of enfeebling it, 
though he did not hope to overthrow it, and had no alternative policy. 
But he succeeded in making the Radical party regret the share they 
had taken in it; and that was one step gained towards the reinstate- 
ment of the Tories. From 1855 to 1865 his object was to drive in the 
wedge still deeper between the Radical and Whig section of the 
Liberal party by exhibiting in the strongest light the wide gulf 
which yawned between them on numerous important public ques- 
tions, and especially on foreign ones. The China Vote of 1857, be 
it remembered, was none of Mr. Disraeli’s seeking. He could not 
help supporting Mr. Cobden, because he believed him to be right; 
but he knew that a majority would be mischievous, and though will- 
ing to weaken the Government, had no desire to defeat it. This 
feeling was shared by his immediate supporters, one of whom was 
overheard to mutter, on returning from the lobby to his seat after 
taking part in the division, ‘Damnation! We shall win!’ But had 
his own party stood firm five years afterwards, he would have seated 
them in power under far other circumstances than those which at- 
tended them in 1866. Had Mr. Walpole’s resolution been proceeded 
with in 1862, as Mr. Disraeli wished, it would certainly have been 
carried, and the Conservatives would have returned to power before 
their numbers had been diminished by the general election of 1865, 
unsh ackled by the question of Parliamentary Reform which Lord 
Palmerston’s Government had abandoned, and when they would 
have reaped all the advantage resulting from the confession ot 
their opponents that they on their side of the House were unable or 
unwilling to proceed with it. In 1867 all these conditions were 
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reversed. But had Lord Derby again become Prime Minister in 
1862, events, I believe, would have taken a very different course, 
and such as to have relieved the Tory party from most of the diffi- 
culties and dilemmas by which they were afterwards encompassed, 
and which were such, in fact, as to leave them nothing but a choice 
of evils. If, as Mr. Raikes implies, it was dislike of Mr. Disraeli 
which stood in the way of this result, who has most reason to be 
ashamed of it? And, at all events, we must remember this—that 
the fact of the man being disliked did not make his tactics bad. It 
may have prevented them from being successful, but it was not 
originally founded on them, and cannot be quoted to show that they 
were not sound. 

I own it does not seem to me that public opinion cares much for 
the kind of tactics pursued by the Opposition. The people like a 
good fight ; and there is some reason to believe that they are inclined 
to take that view of Parliamentary struggles according to which, as 
in love and in war, so in politics, all is fair. It is not necessary that 
a man should have a very squeamish stomach to be offended with the 
tone and spirit in which the crusade against the late Government 
was carried on by Opposition statesmen. Yet what harm did it do 
them with the British public? I think it would not be difficult to 
extract from those organs of opinion which now preach ‘moderation’ 
to the Tories, specimens of exactly similar advice formerly addressed 
to the Liberals ; yet what was the worth of it? I, for my part, never 
saw so much to complain of in the conduct of the Liberal party 
towards the Government of Lord Beaconsfield. Firmly convinced 
that his principles of foreign policy were contrary to the true 
interests of Great Britain, they were bound to leave no stone un- 
turned to weaken his position in the country, and that, though they 
entertained no hopes of being able to turn him out of office. And 
they did entertain no hope. On the evening of the day when the 
dissolution was announced, a gentleman who was in company with 
some of the chiefs of Opposition, described them as plunged in 
despondency, and, in his own language, ‘without a word to throw to 
a dog.’ Yet all the time a succession of Liberal philippics had 
produced an impression on the constituencies which they little sus- 
pected; and which completely justified the policy of weakening a 
Government as much as possible by a series of harassing attacks, 
even though there is no immediate prospect of being able to depose it. 

As for ‘an alternative policy,’ I have already considered that 
point. Where one party are bent on breaking up a given system, the 
alternative policy of the other is to say that they shall not. About 
the best method of prevention there may be legitimate differences of 
opinion. Members of the House of Commons will see some things more 
clearly than those who are not members: those who are not members 
may see other things, perhaps, more clearly than those who are. But 
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I am sanguine enough to believe that all Conservatives will recognise 
with me the necessity of adapting Parliamentary opposition to the 
circumstances of successive periods; and will allow that rules of 
party warfare, like all other rules, may become obsolete in time. It 
was useless for the Marshals of Germany to oppose the First 
Napoleon with the tactics of the eighteenth century. The tactics of 
the First Napoleon would be worthless against breechloaders and 
mitrailleuses. And so, too, that system of opposition which was 
suited to ‘ the fiscal period,’ to periods, in general, of secondary and 
subordinate legislation, may be unfitted to cope with Governments 
whose measures affect final causes. At all events, it will not lie with 
the Liberal party to complain, whatever vehemence be exhibited : 


belli commercia Turnus 
Sustulit ista prior. 


And though it may be thought, perhaps, that the new rules have 
drawn the teeth of the Opposition, I question if it will be found so 
in practice; for the oftener these rules are put in force, the more 
unpopular they will grow, and the greater the encouragement of the 
Opposition to exhibit the Government of the day ir the act of 
handling the bowstring. It may be doubted, moreover, whether the 
moral effect of a debate suppressed will not equal the rhetorical 
effect of a debate fought out; nor is it easy to believe that liberty 
of speech will not find its level in the long run, in spite of all 
attempts to keep it down. 

But this by-the-bye : my only purpose in presuming to take part 
in this controversy was to suggest that the conduct of the Opposition 
at the present moment was not to be measured by its fitness or un- 
fitness to procure their restoration to power. If that should follow, 
so much the better. But there is something else to be thought of 


first ; and that is, the prevention or postponement of measures which ° 


it is believed that the present Government intend to introduce, for 
the purpose of altering the balance of political power in this 
country, and effecting a radical change both in the structure of 
society and the character of the people. It may be necessary to 
resist this attempt by means which will not gain the Conservative 
party a majority at the hustings, but which, if they increase its 
strength by an appreciable number of seats, will have very nearly the 
same effect. Of course, if the people are really bent on revolution, 
revolution we must have; not to-day, perhaps, or to-morrow, but 
ultimately. It would be madness to suppose that, in the long run, 
the popular will can be overruled. But the longer we can retain the 
institutions which Conservatives value, the better, so Conservatives 
must believe, for the people themselves; and the better the chance 
that the people, through the spread of education, may come to be of 
the same opinion. The Conservatives need not be in office to bring 
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WAGNER AND WAGNERISM-: 


Virti: diversi esser convegnon frutti 
Di principj formali. 
DANTE. 


THERE is no more characteristic page in the whole of Rousseau’s 
Confessions than the one where he describes a summer day in the 
woods, passed, without the faintest approach to love-making or 
flirtation, in the society of two young ladies whom he met riding 
there, and with whom he made friends by helping them to ford a 
brook. He left them in the evening after sharing their picnic meal, 
and never saw them again; but he asserts without the slightest doubt 
that, on examination, he finds this to have been the happiest day of 
his life. Not avery striking or creditable discovery after all, it will 
be said. But not one in a thousand of Rousseau’s congeners in 
habits and temperament would have had the originality to make it or 
the honesty to avow it. And the moral of the incident, though most 
immediately applicable to those who confound satiety with enjoy- 
ment, has in reality a far wider scope. The instinct of going 
straight for information as to what we really like to the best 
authority, namely ourselves, is truly a rare one. It would be a blow 
to most of us, could our feelings towards very much that we reckon 
among the pleasures of life be suddenly viewed from a standpoint 
as determinedly individual as Rousseau’s, and divested of all reference 
to what we are expected to like, or vaguely suppose that other people 
like. So viewed, the various scenes which figure in novels as types 
of complete well-rounded enjoyment might often startle us with 
their patchy and scrappy appearance. Balls, parties, art-galleries, 
the Opera—the things the world says it likes and then believes what 
it says—what flaws might not each in turn reveal to one and another 
of us? what vistas of weariness might we not look back along and 
recognise for our own ? 

It is naturally in the domain of Art that this thought becomes 
most oppressive. For social fictions much may always be said; on 


1 The following pages on Wagner were already in type for this month’s number 
of the Nineteenth Century when death closed his career—a career which, whatever 
criticism it may demand, at least demands from every candid critic the homage due 
to rare genius and dauntless consistency. 
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the whole, probably, the world would be worse instead of better off, 
if people never smiled and looked pleased at meeting unless they were 
really glad to see each other, and if all social gatherings were 
abandoned at which a majority of those present are inwardly bored. 
But with Art it is different. There is not the slightest reason why 
any human being should spend a single minute of his life in looking 
at a picture or in listening to music, unless he either takes interest 
in it now, or expects by looking or listening to be enabled to take 
interest in it or something like it hereafter. In some cases the 
interest admits of wide varieties, and may be woven of many strands ; 
it may have more direct relation to knowledge than to feeling; it 
may lie in suggestion and illustration rather than in form and 
colour; it may be archeological and historical as well as zsthetic. 
But for most people it must needs be primarily the latter, whatever 
other elements be interfused. And there is one art in particular in 
which everything extraneous to the esthetic element is lacking, in 
which the past as such has no existence, in which those who are 
dead speak to us indeed in clearest language, yet reveal to us 
dimly, if at all, what manner of men they were, and tell us nothing 
of how they lived in the world or how they conceived of it. Their 
revelation to us, so far as we have the key to it, is not of what was, 
but what is, is our life as much as their life, a now net a then, a 
renewal not a record: the temples they have made for us were 
built 
To Music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever. 

Surely, then, it is just to this art that we should look for an ex- 
ceptionally clear distinction between true and false popularity, 
between enjoyment and vogue; here, if anywhere, might we hope to 
escape the blight of conventional admiration and pleasure done 
to order. Accordingly we look round and ask if it is so. And the 
answer is a mixed one. There is truly a sense in which Music is, of 
all the arts, the most literally and directly and clingingly popular, and 
the one whose popularity can be by far the most clearly and definitely 
evinced: on the other hand, there is a sense in which Music is, of all 
the arts, the greatest sufferer from the rarity among us of Rousseau’s 
inveterate habit of calling things enjoyable when, and not before, he 
found them so. 

This latter sense has to do partly with peculiarities in the mere 
presentation of the art, and not belonging to its nature. Music is 
(with the exception of a single branch of Poetry) the only great art 
in whose service performers as well as creators are enlisted, and it 
has the defect of its quality. Performance opens the door to vanity ; 
and vanity is the paralysis of artistic achievement. That society- 
music should usually be a nnisance follows directly from the treat- 
ment of it as a means of personal display; and it is asolemn thought 
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that the time draws near when perhaps half—not the wise half—of 
the virgins, now in the schoolroom, who have been ‘ taking up the 
violin’ will be turned.loose on the drawing-room. Nor can we regard 
as much more than society-music of another kind the stale vocal 
frippery, which season after season sees expensively paraded on the 
alien stage of our national theatre.' It is not, however, so much 
with misfortunes of this sort as with peculiarities lying deep down 
in the nature of the art, that I want here to connect Rousseau’s test; 
the more fitly, inasmuch as it was a propos of the music of his own 
day that Rousseau himself, as it happens, set a signal example of its 
application. 

Detachment from anything that has the pretension of a progressive 
artistic movement can never in itself be a pleasant attitude. Some- 
thing seen ought, prima facie, always to go for more than something 
not seen; and failure to admire what seems widely admired must 
always tend in the direction of self-distrust. In such a case only a 
resolute escape from the buzz of the immediate present to the great 
principles and features which distinguish permanent from ephemeral 
work, will restore the confident sense belonging to the wider view, 
the sense of being after all on the side of the great battalions. The 
way of arriving at this wider view by applying these principles is 
what I want here to indicate. But though not a long or arduous, 
neither is it exactly an amusing way ; and this is a bull which it will 
be well to take at once by the horns. To be at once sound and 
sparkling is rarely given to the wine of musical criticism; and in 
separation, while the body of fact is specially dry, the bubbles of fancy 
are specially innutritious. We have, no doubt, a special and semi- 
technical literature of real value, whether in programme-analyses of 
particular works, not meant to retain their flavour in detachment 
from place and performance, or in permanent studies of particular 
composers ; but in any more general and impersonal talk about this 
singular art, reality and common sense are terribly handicapped. Most. 


1 More distressing than even the purely conventional presentation of what is 
joyless is the deliberate substitution of it for something better, on the blind assump- 
tion that it is what people prefer. I have known a great singer, advertised to sing 
Waft her, Angels, and able to do so in such a manner as would have steeped the very 
soul of all his hearers in beauty, jauntily defraud them of their spiritual rights, and 
substitute a trifling ballad, on the ground that they were ‘a popular audience.’ Of 
course they clapped, and only a minority knew what they had lost. So again, I was 
listening one Bank-holiday to a first-rate band in Regent’s Park. The programme 
contained the names of several good overtures and good German dances, and far on 
in the second part the words Hallelujah Chorus. So warm was the appreciation of 
the audience, undamped even by pelting showers, that, though I knew the effect of 
this masterpiece was a certainty, I could not forbear waiting to watch it. I might 
have known better. The programme was steadily adhered to till that point, and 
then some jigging piece of tuneless rubbish was substituted. Being there, I watched 
the faces lately so radiant, and the feet and umbrellas that had been so busy tapping 
time: not a gleam on any face, not a movement of any foot, and I am thankful to 
say on this occasion not a sound of applause at the end. 
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students of the ‘ Oper und Drama’ must have admired, as in a dream, 
the earnest minuteness with which every sort of conscious reference, 
theoretic and practical, is read into the past history of Opera and its 
public ; the only point of view omitted being that which recognises 
in the genus opera-goer, through all its varieties, a wholesale indif- 
ference to theory, and a quite unpractical habit of enjoying what it 
may and enduring what it must. So on contemporary questions, 
one may encounter in the writings of Wagner and his school page 
after page of quite delightful reading, as long as one can abstract 
oneself from all thought of music and language as one has actually 
experienced them. ‘ Melodies’ which last a whole evening ; ‘ infinite 
form ;’ union of Poetry and Music, ‘each at its highest,’ while yet 
both emanating from a single inventive source—or if from two, at 
any rate from a dramatist with music sufficiently on his brain to be 
able to accept Wagner’s dictum that the sole test of worthy dramatic 
writing is suitability to be sung throughout, and from a musician in 
whom literary sensibilities are so dominant as to render him barren 
of notes, until fertilised by the minutest verbal details of the poem 
where his melos is ‘ implicit ;’ a consequent mutual interdependence 
of words and notes extending to the ‘finest ramifications’ of the 
phrases; the sufficiency of alliteration, if unintermittent, to keep 
‘feeling ’ on a four hours’ stretch of poetical excitement ; the deliver- 
ance of Music from the burden of time and the materially-based laws 
of rhythmic stimulation, which have held it in such timid awe; the 
abandonment of the difficult search—difficult even to the facile 
Haydn, and to Beethoven matter for raving and stamping—after those 
rare combinations of sound which shall arrest and fascinate the 
attention, and which are unnecessary nowthat every variety of human 
emotion turns out to be expressible in sound-material at a moment’s 
notice by a vague sort of poetic inspiration, and can be turned on and 
off as easily as the horns or the big drum :—it all seems so comfortable 
for all concerned, till one remembers that the greatest melodies in the 
world, though years may have gone to their making, vary in length 
between a few seconds and a few minutes; that form is as essen- 
tially finite in time as in space; that even taken in its loosest and 
most ambiguous sense, and with the aid of devices and modes of 
amplification which are out of the question in Opera, a musical form 
could not well be made to cover half an hour—while, in its more vital 
and definite sense, a few score of bars are the limit of the stretch in 
the direction of infinity which it will stand without either (1) going 
back on its own phrases, or (2) changing to something else, or (3) 
falling to pieces; that no considerable musician, with the possible 
exception of Wagner himself, has ever shown himself so much as a 
tenth-rate poet, and that not one in a hundred of even his most con- 
scientious alliterations has any relation to feeling at all; that while 
by far the greater part of first-class dramatic poetry is eminently un- 
Vou. XIII.—No. 73. GG 
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suited, an immense amount of less noticeable verse is eminently 
suited, for dramatic musical setting; that notes and words, being 
things absolutely disparate, can artistically concur only by both 
doing their independent duty from their independent resources, and 
so ‘ ramifying’ into phrases of independent significance and independ- 
ently coherent growth; that in Music the spiritual power is so 
rooted in the temporal, that definite and unchangeable relations of 
time-length, felt as such, belong to the inmost nerve and fibre of 
musical vitality ; that Music will artistically express human emotion 
only on the one condition that she shall first artistically impress 
human ears; and that there is no royal road to that impressive- 
ness, by which a composer can shirk the pursuit of definite (and 
therefore extremely finite) forms in the dim region of rhythmically 
directed impulse, or the fashioning forth from the shapeless material, 
often by slow degrees, of that which he may first have divined only 
in shadowy outline. And here every clause shears off a glory from 
the brilliant Wagnerian phantasy, and substitutes a piece of dry 
truth. Every clause, too, if fully traced out, would become only 
truer and drier, and might demand the reader’s attention to abstract- 
looking terms like ‘ key,’ and ‘tonality,’ and even to more -distinct 
technicalities like ‘ modulation’ and ‘diminished sevenths;’ in 
place of the familiar words and concrete images and vivid glimpses 
of life and nature with which the critic of visual art can light up his 
page. Not that there would be any difficulty in proving to the most 
casual reader that in mechanically whistling ‘ Tommy, make room for 
your uncle ’ he has been exhibiting the essential meaning of tonality 
and modulation as truly as if he had written a symphony; or that 
the amused surprise at the chorale-like parody of the same melody 
in a recent London burlesque was ample guarantee for the general 
susceptibility to the artistic use of diminished sevenths. But it will 
be enough here to refer as a basis to two cardinal distinctions; of 
which one marks off Music as an art from other arts, and the other 
defines the two great elements of which Music itself consists. Music, 
then, is, first and foremost, a presentative and not (like Poetry, Painting, 
and Sculpture) a re-presentative art ; its distinctive function being un- 
ceasingly to present us, and uniquely to impress us, with things peculiar 
to itself, and unable to draw their impressive quality from any extra- 
neous source, and in that sense always ‘ absvlute,’ to whatever further 
eonnectionsthey may lend themselves. And its elements are abstract 
form and abstract colour, 7.e. form and colour which occur nowhere 
outside it. 

There is something so stale in the very look of these distinctions 
that I almost blush once again to write them down; yet the full 
point of them, which was never so important as now, is almost habitu- 
ally missed. Everybody knows, indeed, that the melodic and harmonic 
combinations of Music cannot pourtray particular scenes and people 
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in the same way that the forms of Painting can; everybody recog- 
nises, too, that a tune is an arrangement of notes, and something 
different from the particular sort of tone-colour or timbre of the par- 
ticular instrument on which the notes are rendered. But press these 
axioms a little further, or expand them into truths only just less elemen- 
tary, and what sort of recognition do they get? Do not nineteen out of 
twenty concert-books practically deny that in Music, at its highest no 
less than its lowest, the freedom from obligation to pourtray or repre- 
sent extends just as much to emotions as to scenes and people, and that 
the most distinctive impressions made by Music are emotional after 
a sort as little definable bya list of the passions as the sound-forms 
themselves by the lines of geometry ? Again, does not the fashionable 
habit of just giving the passing glance of a single hearing to highly- 
wrought works absolutely set at nought the fact that from every point 
of view the form, which may have cost nothing, and which almost in- 
variably takes some acquaintance fully to reveal itself, is quite beyond 
all comparison more important than the colour, which may have cost 
hundreds of pounds, and which reveals itself in a moment ? 

It will be convenient to pursue the latter topic first ; and an in- 
stance or two may make it plainer. Mozart, let us say, writes an air, 
to serve as a morceau in an opera, for the whole of which he receives 
perhaps a quarter of what sopranos of the future will receive nightly 
for singing in it. The air is a world’s wonder ; but unfortunately he 
has left, just before the closing bar, a place where the singer will be 
allowed to introduce a cadenza. She seizes the opportunity—would 
indeed hardly feel that she was acting honourably if she did not— 
occupies a couple of minutes with trills and roulades, which exhibit 
the remarkable constitution, not of Mozart’s brain, but of her own 
larynx, and comes to a conclusion. It would not be hard to apply 
Rousseau’s test here, and to show that though many of the audience 
thought it was the trills, it was really the tune, that they liked the 
most—being truly more akin to gods than to birds, and more at the 
mercy of a brain than of a larynx. But apart from this, let us look 
at what we have got. We have, first, Mozart’s form and the vocalist’s 
colour combined in the performance of the song; then the colour 
without form in the trills; is there now any third stage in which we 
shall get the form without the colour? The answer is obvious. We 
shall be able to summon up that form next day without getting the 
prima donna to call on us, as with sufficient experience we shall be 
able to summon up much more complicated ones; or if we have not 
sufficient ‘ ear’ for this, we shall at any rate recognise and enjoy it 
when rendered in some far less exceptional and expensive colour. So 
far as we live in the kingdom of Music at all, that form will become, 
either at once or on reiteration, one of our permanent and familiar 
possessions there. It might even have become so without any prima 
donna at all, and @ fortiori without her trills; in other words, its 
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life is not confined to a few rich cities. Or again, Schubert writes a 
pianoforte duet, that is a set of connected forms to be rendered in the 
limited tints of pianoforte tone ; for which, as usual, he gets nothing. 
Years afterwards it is divined that the piece was conceived as a sym- 
phony, and it is arranged for instruments, and set before the world in 
all the rich and varied array of orchestral investiture. All the better, 
of course: but the essence of it, that in it which it took a supreme 
musician to produce, was there before, just as much as in the songs of 
his which have been a joy to thousands who have never heard them 
sung by an exceptional voice. If Schubert had had to wait for prima 
donnas and orchestras, we should not have known much about him. 

* But,’ it will be asked, ‘ what is the bearing of all this on Wagner 
and Wagnerism?’ Simply this; that colour has become the bane of 
Music, and that Wagner and his orchestra have been one chief cause 
of its becoming so. ‘But surely,’ it may be objected, ‘ you cannot 
reckon it against Wagner that he could not produce his effects with- 
out an elaborate orchestra, any more than you could reckon it against 
Wellington that he could not have won Waterloo without the Prus- 
sians: he never meant to.’ Perhaps not; but that some most legiti- 
mate effects absolutely demand an orchestra is no contradiction to 
this far more important fact,—that all great composers, and others in 
so far as they have at all partaken of greatness, have won recognition 
simply and solely by strains which will outlive the hour of perform- 
ance; which, even if scored for an orchestra, can dispense with the 
present blaze and actual sonority of orchestral presentation ; adopting, 
it may be, some humbler guise, or else asserting themselves to the 
purely inward ear—whether of neophyte or expert, whether as a four- 
bars’ melodic subject or as a whole symphonic movement—in the full 
uncontrollable glory of their form. Such quiet moments may out- 
weigh the tedium of many a sonorous evening. And, indeed, such 
music as about ninety per cent. of the bars in the Gétterdimmerung 
—stuff that'can be rendered just endurable for one evening at the 
cost, say, of a thousand pounds, by the resonance of its dead and the 
ruin of its living instruments, by the natural tone of a superb band 
and the unnatural torture of an ultra-superb voice—makes an addi- 
tion to the sum of human happiness which no one whose personal pre- 
dilections do not swamp his arithmetic could compare with that of 
any single morceau of Don Giovanni or any single page of the 
Messiah. 

‘But has not Wagner,’ it will be said, ‘ produced such vital 
strains?’ Of course he has: if he had not, we should not be talking 
about him. They are what give him a lasting place among the great 
—were they more abundant in relation to his whole production, one 
might say among the greatest—of the musical hierarchy ; but unfor- 
tunately they are just exactly not what his theories support or account 
for, and just exactly not what is representative of his influence on 
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others. No one, after marvelling at the opening tune of Tannhduser 
or the opening act of the Meistersinger, goes home and writes a 
twin to it; but it is only too easy to take the hint that bits of im- 
pressive or attractive motive are things as important to ménager as 
they are hard to make; and that the public will enter no protest 
if the gaps between them are filled up with declamatory odds and 
ends, provided something on the stage be more or less occupying their 
attention, and the accompanying crashes and currents of orchestral 
noise be sufficiently full and varied. Why waste time in racking 
one’s brains like Haydn, or stamping and fuming like Beethoven, for 
ever seeking out and rescuing from dim dispersion the rarities of 
melodic and harmonic form, for ever toiling, Pygmalion-like, over 
those vexatious delicately-poised organisms whose limbs and features 
must gather into lovely shape in the unity of close vital combination, 
or not at all—when it will do as well to tack on bar to bar, and 
passage to passage, that have never gathered shape out of dispersion 
nor found their life in unity; to stir the many-hued sound-waves, 
and call them ‘dramatic’ for now lapping, now thundering on the 
ear; to lash chaos into iridescence, and call it alive because it glitters ? 

Here, then, in the dazzling wealth of the modern orchestra, lay 
the great temptation ; and Wagnerism in modern music means, before 
all things, succumbing to it. Not, of course, that in an opera the 
orchestra need be pedantically restricted to its highest mission, that 
of revealing, or helping the voices to reveal, really noble form. The 
form may be far from melodically inventive, may even run very much 
to mere figure-passages or chromatic scales on a rudimentary basis 
of brass and drum, and yet, as long as it is rhythmically coherent, 
may produce really successful and exciting scene-painting ; as notably 
in the ride which opens, and the fire-charm which closes, the last act 
of the Walkiire. But such scenes, necessarily few and far between, 
are not in the least representative of the verbal parts of the opera; and 
it is in these latter that Wagner’s orchestral opportunities, flanked 
by his theory of ‘ spreading his melody boldly,’ lead perpetually to such 
disastrous results. Professing to cast off Beethoven’s shackles, 7.¢. 
the conditions of key and time by which alone successions of sound 
can be made organic, he ‘ throws himself fearlessly into the sea of 
music ;’ and sinking, finds himself naturally in the variegated home 
of invertebrate strains, things with no shape to be squeezed out of, 
no rhythmic ribs to be broken, tossed hither and thither, as hard to 
grasp as jelly-fish, as nerveless as strings of seaweed. And to realise 
what this entails on the hearer, we have to translate these shapeless 
shapes, just like any other sound-forms, into terms of motion—of 
something which we do not just look at, but have in a way to live: 
they mean our enforced flurry, our active impotence. But their 
creator is wise in his generation. Give the public from a couple to 
a score of firm bars they can seize and feel reliance in, and keep their 
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eyes employed ; and on those terms their ears will be quite content to 
stray about without landmark or clue, arrested a moment by the 
trumpets, looking vainly for direction to the voices, bustled on again 
by the fiddles (to whom, as to the rest of the orchestra, the chase is 
the best fun in the world), any way and every. way, for the next 
quarter of an hour; or, if they are in danger of turning restive amid 
these ‘ passages that lead nowhere,’ these keyless flounderings on the 
ever-shifting quicksands of diminished sevenths, let one of the es- 
tablished motives crop up now and again for their support, and the 
faithful creatures will welcome it as an undeserved gratuity. 

But are they quite so content? We seem to have got a long 
way from Rousseau; but what would he have said? He stated very 
distinctly his opinion of Rameau’s recitatives, ‘que tout le monde 
admire en baillant:’ how would he have regarded the ‘noble 
declamation’ of the modern ‘melos’? Brave words, and still con- 
fronted, after the lapse of a century, with the same humble fact. 
Successions of sound which have no melodic cogency, which as they 
proceed impress the ear with no sense that their notes ought to have, 
or to have had, this direction or duration rather than that or the 
other, not only have no possible element of nobility, but are all 
exactly on a par. The unshaped, the fortuitous, the abortive, as 
such, admits neither development nor degree; and it would specially 
have interested Rousseau to remark that an enormous proportion of 
the notes sung by Wotan and his companions, and standing not in 
musical subordination to some interesting orchestral motive but on their 
own declamatory legs, might just as well have been written by 
Rameau as by Wagner. Still, I think that on the whole he would 
have admitted a considerable improvement. Not only are Wagner’s 
dramas, however crude in coneeption and lame in language, yet 
often redeemed in parts by well-imagined scenic effects; but none 
of his representative works are wanting in splendid musical features. 
The second act of Lohengrin itself has, between the part which is 
strongly repulsive and the part which is feebly attractive, about a 
score of bars of that ineffable kind which makes one doubt whether 
music should be called a spinal or a cutaneous affection. But, 
clearly, if the scores are ever to become thousands, the first point is 
that the somewhat blind combination of faith, hope, and charity 
which supports the public through the formless tracts should not 
be mistaken for an artistic exercise; and that each inarticulate 
member of that public should learn explicitly to distinguish mere 
sensuous thrills and transient surprises of the ear’ from the true 
abiding objects of his and every musician’s ideal world. Some natural 
tolerance of ungrasped or ungraspable sound may be admitted: there 
are doubtless persons who easily resign themselves to regard its presence 
as a vaguely emotional background to the passing scene, getting 
subdued or emphatic, bright or gloomy at appropriate places, like the 
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gestures of the actors or the clouds that figure so largely in the 
Wagnerian stage-effects. But the average opera-goer, the ‘ naive 
layman’ for whom Wagner expressly professes to write, is far more 
distinctly ‘ musical’ than this ; and, while accepting as the normal 
operatic dispensation an immense amount of sound that has no signi- 
ficance for him, still lives musically only for the passages of tangible 
form—genuine specimens of what I have elsewhere called the ‘ Ideal 
Motion.’ And by this I do not mean merely bits that are rhythmi- 
cally and tonally coherent ; for Wagner’s phrase-building, even where 
not incoherent or violently strained, is often singularly uninventive ; 
witness (to take a single instance which can be suggested without music- 
type) the shamelessly frequent piling up of a sham crisis, by the mere 
repetition of a tuneless fragment on successively higher steps of thescale. 
Still less do I mean mere bits of Leit-motiv, real or spurious,* which 
may dodge in and out of the petty hubbub of the Rheingold, or drift de- 
spairingly amid the turmoil of the second and third acts of the Gétter- 
diimmerung, too helpless themselves to help even a drowning ear. I 
mean passages of genuine musical invention that can be welcomed and 
clung to; passages in which the ear’s path seems new indeed, but pre- 
ordained ; whose mastery the ear owns in the process, not of being 
dragged about at their mercy, but of. itself mastering them. And 
these, for all the treating them as belonging to ‘one large melody,’ 
and concealing their transience by the avoidance of frank full-closes, 
are often just as truly tit-bits as if they were embedded in recitativo 
secco, just as much the plums of Wagner’s as of Verdi’s confectionery. 
Music of the most individual and haunting kind it would indeed be 
absurd to demand throughout a long operatic scene. But there are 
many grades from the order of excellence which ensures vivid and 
loving remembrance to that which merely ensures pleased and active 
recognition on acquaintance; and sufficient individuality to satisfy 
the latter test is surely the least we can accept in the majority of the 
musical sentences of any scene that aspires to the dignity of healthy 
popular art. 

‘But how splendid the plums can be when we get them!’ Yes, 
indeed; that is what so greatly complicates the Wagner question ; 


3 The list of ninety motives set out in that wonderfully humorous little book, 
Guide through the Music of R. Wagner's ‘ Ring of the Nibelung’—which, not content 
with the ‘dusky harmonies of the cooking motive and the coaxing crawling-motive,’ 
familiarised us with the ‘spook ’ and with the mysteries of ‘ brangling ’ and ‘ brustling ’ 
—is made up in great part of minute fragments of note-combination, arbitrarily 
selected and interpreted, and having no pretension to any melodic character—some 
of them moreover occurring only once, so that it seems impossible to find in what pos- 
sible sense the term Zeit-motiv can be applied tothem. The manner of demonstrating 
the relationship and transformation of various members of this list may be perfectly 
exemplified, without the use of music-type, by the following extract from an almost 
equally amusing work, the Benjamin Franklin Primer. ‘ Nag is an English term 
derived from the Latin eguus, a horse, from which we get equine. Equi is dropped, 
and the final e changed to ag for euphony.’ 
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simply because no composer approximately so great as he in his day 
has had approximately so few days. What may be the accurate 
measure of his greatness, as judged by his. best efforts, we need not 
here particularly enquire: a valid answer must depend not on argu- 
ment but on evidence, scarcely yet attainable, as to the width, the 
depth, and above all the permanence, of the effect. It may be 
worth remarking, however, that for those whose personal instincts on 
the matter are equally removed from both extremes of current opinion, 
the setting of this best work of his in the very highest class is, just 
because of their genuine admiration of it, a more vexatiously puzzling 
phenomenon than the description of it as simply dull and unmelodious, 
In Tristan, for example, which contains considerable tracts of ex- 
eiting and, for Wagner, unusually sustained beauty, is not the cloy- 
ing quality at least as distinctive as the exciting, the sense of strain 
and mannerism at least equal to that of achievement? To the 
melody, even at its finest, there clings a faint flavour of disease, 
something overripe in its lusciousness and febrile in its passion. And 
this effect is strangely cumulative. Steadily through the whole 
evening one feels a growing sense of being imprisoned in the fra- 
grance of a musical hot-house, across which the memory of some great 
motive of Handel’s or Beethoven’s sweeps like a whiff from breezy 
pine-woods by the sea. Or take a more compact instance, where, 
even if there lurk a certain strain of coarseness, there is certainly no 
hint of disease, the familiar overture to 7annhduser—a piece of such 
superb popular qualities that, had Music done nothing greater, she 
might well hold up her head among the arts. Only—when one 
thinks of the Leonora? How the sphere of musical possibilities, 
which seemed so wide and perfect, breaks up on a sudden to un- 
fathomable depths and heights; to ignore which is surely no true 
compliment to the lesser work. But the pursuit of such comparisons 
would carry us too far, even were it possible to make it profitable. 
Keeping to Wagner himself, one may still find the problem sufficiently 
puzzling, and the innocent question ‘Are you a Wagnerite ?’ the 
hardest in the world to answer in anything under five minutes. How 
singular is the art in which it is even possible for so lovely a will- 
o’-the-wisp as that burden of the ‘ Rheingold, reines Gold ’ to lead 
on the trustful ear into so blind a morass ; lightened indeed by some 
melodic rays from the fire-god, but not to be forgotten or forgiven 
even when, after two hours’ eclipse, the ‘pure gold’ of the earlier 
strain flashes out on the further side. How strange must be the con- 
ditions of invention, for the brain that had filled the air of Europe 
with the haunting delight of the march in Tannhduser, to produce 
afterwards in the same genre, as an elaborate masterpiece for a great 
occasion, anything so turgidly tame, so saliently flat, as the main 
‘subject’ of the Huldigungsmarsch. Todo Wagner justice, how- 
ever, he has often shown himself tolerably knowing as to where the 
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plums come : in the Walkiire, for instance, he has sweetened one of 
the longest of operatic love-scenes with the flavour of a single one, 
and has spread out another, like jam, through pretty well the whole of 
the Meistersinger—which alone would go far to account for the just 
popularity of those delightful works. But it is this very fineness of 
the plums which is a chief aid to disguising their paucity. It enables 
the composer to take advantage, not only of the long habituation of the 
operatic public not to dream of finding more than a small fraction of 
their evening artistically exhilarating, but also of their modesty; in 
that, finding a certain amount of exhilaration of a fine quality, they 
are always ready to attribute the sparseness of it, not to his want of 
invention, but to their own want of insight. Then, too, those opposite 
modes of listening, the drifting and the alert, which we just vow dis- 
tinguished, though typical are not constant. Few ears perhaps ex- 
emplify either of them for long together. They shift and alternate 
almost as uncertainly as sense and nonsense, form and fog, in the 
actual strains; and the facility of transition for the listener means 
also the facility of imposture for the composer, in the turning to 
fraudulent account of that indiscriminate cloak of colour which in 
these days he can throw at will over every part of his work. All 
the more imperatively must the alert attitude, and the right of 
verdict which it gives, be urged on the public. For, indeed, except 
those to whom Music presents itself, not as an art of engrossing 
beauty, but only as a suffusive stimulant favourable to some inde- 
pendent play of thought, few can really so surrender their ears as to 
find pleasure in restless sonority for many minutes at atime. In a 
favoured minority (especially if committed by a previous pilgrimage 
to Baireuth) the swallowing of dry unsweetened doses of ‘noble 
declamation,’ though rather suggestive of sulphur without treacle, 
may produce some pardonable self-satisfaction—the Teutonic pleasure- 
taker’s diligent pride in fulfilling his task getting quite a cultured 
tinge from a vague notion that this sort of thing was highly relished 
by ‘the Greeks.’ But that the ‘naive layman’ is not careful to 
measure the dose, means simply that he takes the affair en bloc ; 
that this is ‘ music,’ which is of course presupposed to be enjoyable, and 
comes all in one performance with what really is enjoyable; in short, 
that it has never occurred to him to ask, with Rousseau, ‘ Did I find 
that last minute worth having? Do I want another like it?’ 

‘ But,’ it may be said, ‘are you not getting quite away from the 
normal conditions of average musical appreciation? Does not the 
more vivid enjoyment almost habitually come in fragments?’ Now, 
while altogether demurring to this in respect of the numerous 
classical works which have won the truest popularity in this country, 
{ admit of course that non-perception of form by any particular 
hearer is no proof of its absence, and that the blaze of sonority may 
cover fulness as well as emptiness. Rousseau’s question might well be 
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answered in the negative by many an honest amateur, on first intro- 
duction to many a masterpiece. The only mode of distinction I can 
here suggest is the subjective one, the much ignored test of repeated 
hearings (best realised often in pianoforte arrangements), whereby 
the forms, if they are there, may be seized and recalled—a test as 
truly satisfied of course by Wagner in his great moments as by any one 
else, and only the more recommended by his self-stultifying dread of 
it ; by his express scorn of any theatrical music which is at all repro- 
ducible by untheatrical means; and by his express declaration that his 
‘melody’ is not meant to be seized and recalled, and that anyone who 
complains of it on that score might with equal wisdom seek to 
whistle the vague multitudinous hum ofa forest. Objectively to prove 
the emptiness I speak of, and the amazing hardihood of Wagner’s claim 
to have advanced on his greatest predecessor by applying the principles 
of symphonic construction to Opera, would require technicalities ; and 
indeed could only be adequately done by confronting hundreds of 
pages of his figureless counterpointless see-sawings with some popular 
samples of the closely-wrought movements of Beethoven, perspicuous 
through all their elaboration and with all their living threads woven 
into a single larger life. 

* But,’ again it may be urged, ‘ music in Opera is not a structure 
but a stream; it is not meant primarily to gratify the ear, but to 
illustrate the passing action; it is expressive and dramatic; who 
wants it to be symphonic?’ I, for one, certainly do not; only 
Wagner so repeatedly assures us that he does; that that is just what 
it ought to be, and what (in spite of being a forest-hum) his own is. 
However, let that pass; grant that it is to be expressive; what are 
the senses and the conditions of the expressiveness? The two views 
on this subject admit of no compromise. Either musical sounds 
can be artistically expressive of ultra-musical ideas and emotions 
without giving the ear anything it wants or cares about on its own 
account,‘ can press on to the common centres of artistic sensi- 
bility and association without paying their respects on the way to 
the head of their own department ; or they cannot. I say urtistically 
expressive : mechanically, no doubt unbeautiful sounds can be expres- 
sive, and that intwo ways. By a mechanical convention, a particular 
personage or idea may be ‘expressed’ by a particular label of notes, 
just as well as by the printed letters ofa name ; and by a mechanical 
symbolism, dismal sounds may express dismal emotions, and soft 
sounds soft emotions, and wabbly sounds uncertain emotions, and 
emphatic sounds determined emotions. In either case the sounds 

‘ This is an under-statement. Passages of the ‘Oper und Drama’ go the length 
of asserting an absolute incompatibility between dramatic expression and the power 
of independently satisfying the ear. Equally amazing is the statement that it is 
impossible for invention to appear in any composition belonging to a recognised class 
or scheme, as aria, minuet, rondo; which is just like saying that invention cannot 
appear in any poetry written in a recognised metre. 
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are read or recognised by the lamp, not of beauty, but of reason: they 
make the hearer think to himself, ‘this is to show that the hero 
feels soft,’ or ‘that isto suggest that the heroine feels wabbly ’"—‘ this 
combination means the motive of the treaty, and that the motive 
of the forge.’ Granting to the symbols, in their broader aspects, some 
gsthetic content of the sort above referred to, in the various ethical 
colourings, exciting or depressing, light or solemn, that may tinge 
the impression of sound on a simply drifting ear, I need hardly point 
out how transitory and intermittent must be the value of such a 
background for dramas constructed on ordinary principles—not con- 
sisting of a series of highly emotional tableaux, but of scenes where 
words tell the whole story, and where the personages carry on the 
logical machinery of intercourse in the usual way. The idea of 
making a dim emotional atmosphere for scenes of the sort of 
ponderous pettiness that abounds in the Ring des Nibelungen, is 
truly as vain as that boasted interpenetration of the finest tissues of 
note and word, which has so conveniently enabled soi-disant poetry 
and music to shelter their shortcomings each behind the stalking- 
horse of the other. But even were the possibility of such a vague 
atmosphere continuous, we have seen that normal ears will never for 
long forget their instiact of closer attention. A forgetfulness which 
would be a reductio ad absurdum of Opera, if engendered by an 
exciting libretto, is not likely to engender itself under the influence 
of a dull one. And where the attention does not get what it 
can musically assimilate, the only scope offered to it will be in 
discovering such appropriateness as it may in the purely external 
character of the sounds ; in observing, ¢.g., that the instruments have a 
little bit of flurry when the sentiment is violent, calm down again when 
the sentiment is slow, or take lugubrious steps when the sentiment 
is doleful; and in recognising here and there the labelling phrases. 
And it can scarcely need proof that such abstract aualities as recognisa- 
bility and appropriateness, in things which are neither pleasurable nor 
useful, do not come even within the outer circle of the zsthetic. 
Clearly, then, if sound is to get beyond the barren stage of being 
readable, if it is to become artistically expressive and not merely 
crudely symbolic, it must take on something of its own, %.¢. it 
must take on independent musical quality by developing purely definite 
musical contour; just as the crude symbol of early pictorial art 
might be developed, say, into definite human contour. And of the 
presence and the interest of such contour the unreasoning ear is the 
sole arbiter. Its arbitration, too, is decidedly despotic, and its 
scrutiny of the strictest. For, first, it must be remembered that the 
ear has a rare way of attending to one thing atatime. It cannot 
shift about like the eye from point to point, and yrasp in a moment 
a multitude of relations. The section of the series now being 
evolved before it is what engrosses it; and even in the most 
elaborate work, the sort of relations it may perceive in that section 
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to other more or less contiguous sections are broadly reducible to the 
two simple ones of recurrence (with or without modification) and 
contrast. And, secondly, the things attended to by the ear being 
things per se, and having their life in independence of that outer 
life from which our knowledge and ideas are gathered, are, even 
when most suggestive of that outer life, yet wholly lacking in those 
instantaneous glimpses down numerous vistas of association which 
word after word opens up in Poetry. This is enough to suggest how 
it is that, while in Poetry and Painting neutral and even ugly things 
may be grouped round beautiful things or minister to a fine strain 
of thought, in the presence of which their presence is perceived and 
accounted for, in Music what is ugly and incoherent reveals itself in 
unrelated nakedness. And the ear’s strictness is thus at once accounted 
for and justified. It must take kindly to the strains which salute it, 
and find in them the coherent stuff it wants, before it will at all 
credit them with emotional messages or pass those messages on 
further. It must frankly enjoy the label before it will permit 
the slightest artistic appreciation of the labelled idea. Only give it 
its due, and it will open the channel with astounding, almost with 
indiscriminating, readiness to every sort of artistic association and 
fusion. But no outside signs of expression, no noisy stamps of de- 
termination, no spasms of exaggerated intervals, will take it in ; no 
juggling with the labels, or mixing them up together, will move it 
to more than scornful amusement, unless the juggling be the true 
magician’s juggling, and produce the musical magician’s prime 
result—beauty. And inasmuch as this beauty is essentially an attribute 
of form, and musical forms are built, just as much as human ones, 
out of definite elements, the substitution in opera of the dramatic 
stream for the symphonic structwre—however rightly descriptive of 
the general arrangement of the larger musical sections—is a per- 
petual trap. For that most intimate and organic sort of structure, 
which lies in the constant vital necessity of each bar as it stands 
to its neighbours as they stand, can never be abandoned while the ear 
holds the keys of emotion—a musical ear being nothing more nor less 
than one which is percipient of such structure. 

Here again, then, is the place for self-questionings & la Rousseau. 
We need not go even this short way in the examination of the claim 
of structureless sound to be dramatically expressive before asking 
ourselves whether expressiveness so produced is what we like. The 
personages of the Ring make many pages-full of remarks which are 
simply typical of their dull and disreputable characters, but which— 
since words and music profess to well up from the same inward source 
-—it would be self-stultification to say cannot be set to notes: and as 
it would be highly inappropriate to give them beautiful notes, Wagner 
has appropriately given them ugly ones. Let the hearer discover for 
himself how far the abstract fact that they satisfy that condition is a 
nourishing piece of imaginative food; or how far, under the surrender 
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of the musical sense to hours of sustained incoherence, it becomes 
really a subject for delighted contemplation that the story is alsoa 
trifle higgledy-piggledy, and much of the dialogue very unsuited to fine 
rhythmic setting. And if he is so fortunate as to be able for a time 
to take refuge in passive self-abandonment to the shifting tides, 
and can forget to care what particular ways the notes go, so long as 
he feels that a good number of them are going, let him still consider 
how far this formless effect, this relapse to the vaguest, most general, 
and least musical of musical attitudes, testifies to the ‘ bold regenera- 
tion’ we hear so much about, and is calculated to ‘be the fair be- 
ginning of a time’ in Art. 

And here we have really merged into the assertion and vindication 
of our second cardinal point—Music’s constant and characteristic in- 
dependence, alike at its highest and lowest, of ideas and emotions 
known and nameable outside itself. The reason why Wagner has 
been safely able to ignore this elementary fact in musical psychology 
is this—that the clear perception of it demands something quite alien 
both to the actual impressions of the art, and to the habits of mind 
of most of those impressed, namely a moment or two of deliberate 
analysis. For want of this, those whose every intuition of musical 
beauty exemplifies the fact are often the first to deny and resent it. 
‘You talk about beautiful music not expressing things,’ one of them 
will urge ; ‘ why to me the bits of music I most careabout express things 
beyond all words, whole worlds of emotion, and infinity and eternity 
into the bargain.’ Quite so; that is accurate; that is a way they 
have ; and it is just what is not (however much compatible with) the 
expression of this or that particular emotion—z.e. of that which is 
proved not to be beyond all words by being accurately definable in 
words, as gaiety, dejection, yearning, triumph. And whoever re- 
members the places where he gets this ineffable feeling will find on 
looking that, while it is only occasionally connected with the sort of 
definable expression which makes him say ‘ That is very melancholy,’ 
or ‘That is very jubilant,’ it is absolutely invariably connected 
with a piece of sound-movement of which each unit and fragment 
in turn has its irresistible rightness, and comes charged with the 
sense of a necessary ‘ whence’ and ‘whither’—that is to say, a 
piece of objective and organic form. But as long as those who truly 
enjoy do not exercise this amount of reflection on their enjoyment, 
then, however clear be their intuition, they will always be in danger, 
when they talk about it, of confounding the occasional and definable 
with the essential and undefinable emotion ; and of attributing their 
delight in some passage of music which is as much an individual object 
as the Venus of Milo, to some perfectly general ground—as that it ‘ ex- 
presses peace ’—instead of to the fact of its notes going not any other 
way but just that one way, which is delightful to them, and able perma- 
nently to remain so, just in proportion as genius went to the divining it 
and fashioning it forth. And as long as this confusion is possible, Wagner 
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and his school can always take refuge in the ad captandum fallacy that 
the expression of definable emotions and ideas is the one great thing 
for Music to aim at ; can discredit the opposite view as a narrow plea 
for ‘ absolute music,’ in the sense of music which has no need or power 
of fusion with poetry and drama; and can ignore the all-essential work 
of divining and fashioning forth the cogent way for notes to go, to which 
the makers of modern music devoted their whole energy, and which, so 
far from excluding any more definable sort of expression, will alone 
lift such expression out of the mechanical into the xsthetic region.’ 
And I would fain pause for a moment on the wanton injustice that is 
done to Opera itself by not recognising that even here, in the very 
sphere where Music is summoned to take on the depiction of definable 
passions to the utmost of her power, the vague but powerful expression 
of these is but a fraction of what she has done and is ready to do for 
word and scene; that the emotional element in her which is her own, 
and therefore unnameable, is not on that account condemned to an 
isolated existence; that the ethical suggestion may become so frag- 
mentary, or the tinge of special sentiment so faint, as practically to 
vanish in the atmosphere of purely musical delight, and yet that 
that delight will glorify and transfigure and seem part of the inmost 
essence of any at all artistic elements in that to which it is wedded. 
In that transfiguration, what is serious takes on sublimity, and what 
is ludicrous gets edged with loveliness ; nay, even hackneyed things 
will become haunting, and commonplace things possessing. It would 
be an immense gain if composers would only put to various specimens 
of music commonly called ‘expressive’ the simple test of asking how far, 
if heard in detachment, each would inevitably suggest some particular 
nameable idea or sentiment and no other; and would thus learn ex- 
plicitly to recognise how extremely loose and general are the con- 
ditions of external reference within which Music, if true to itself, 
may still be most genuinely dramatic in the sense of enormously in- 
tensifying dramatic effect. To those who had thus consciously con- 
futed for themselves the central principle emphasised in almost every 
page of the ‘ Oper und Drama,’ we might readily concede the advantage 
of possessing, in word and scene, a definite starting-point, raison 
@étre, and control, for their inventive stream ; without having always 
to fear the chartered libertinism so characteristic of modern ‘ dra- 
matic’ writing. And truly a theory which would exclude from the 
stage such music as half the solosin the Beggar’s Opera and half 
the concerted pieces in Fidelio, as ‘ Batti batti’ and the minuet in 
Don Giovanni, as the prize-song in the Meistersinger and the shadow- 
5 As Music stands so singularly apart among human interests, so the various 
things that can be said about it always seem to me in a special degree connected 
among themselves, and incapable of being supplied from analogy. The result is that an 
omission (and in a paper of this length very much, of course, has to be omitted) may 
suggest a flaw. To guard myself against this, and still more against a possible 
charge of onesidedness and dogmatism, I may perhaps be allowed to refer especially 
to the chapters on Colour, Expression, Opera, and Criticism, in the Power of Sound. 
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song in Dinorah, as the pilgrims’ hymn in Tannhéduser and the gipsy- 
chorus in Preciosa—inventions whose power to impress the hearer 
may be proved in any popular concert-room to lie just in expressing 
themselves, but which borrow from their stage-concomitants almost 
as much romance as they lend—is negatively as great an outrage on 
this joint art of Opera as the positive one which ‘ unites’ Poetry and 
Music by dogging bald words with intervals flung out of a bag. 

Here, then, in the false theory of expression, lay the second great 
trap. The prosaic fallacy that the essence of Music is vague nameable 
expressiveness, instead of definite unnameable impressiveness, is only 
carried out by making the expressiveness itself mechanical and inde- 
pendent of any impressiveness whatever. And the root-fallacy was 
the more dangerous to Wagner, in that just as colour was the prac- 
tical, so this is the theoretical mode of excusing and concealing the 
fitfulness of his enormous musical gift ; besides affording scope to that 
other gift, always a hazardous one to non-literary art, of considerable 
literary ingenuity. I need not repeat what I have said before in this 
very Review, about the particular mode of support selected for the 
theory—the solemn joke of making out Beethoven (poor Beethoven ! 
with his uncouth mutterings and shoutings, driving his invention 
along the rhythmic tracks where alone melodies will ever be surprised 
and caught) to have been dependent on ‘ preconceived poetical ideas’ ; 
and of setting a gulf between his sources of inspiration and those of his 
predecessors. Some of the ideas have even been written down for him 
by Wagner, in the mountains of flabby verbiage known as ‘ Program- 
matische Erliuterungen’ which occasionally figure in our concert- 
books—impotent heavings of that portent of prose Dichtung which 
is so apt to entrap the Jonahs whom Poetry casts overboard. The 
convenience of this means of claiming descent from the greatest of 
musicians on the side of ‘ poetical ideas,’ when musical ones too obvi- 
ously fail, is undeniable; and a theory born of a deficiency may ap- 
propriately be bolstered by a blunder—historic neatly replacing 
melodic invention. But I must hurry on to a final word—as to the 
further bearing of these latter points on production in general. The 
first great bane of contemporary music lay, we saw, in displacement 
of coherent form by incoherent colour; the second no less certainly 
lies in a cognate displacement of steady effort to produce the distinc- 
tively musical exaltation by random attempts at definite representation 
and suggestion. Wagner’s successes in this line—e.g. the wonderful 
passage where Siegfried is breaking through the ring of fire °—of 
course defy imitation, because they result from splendid musical 












































6 Alas for the uninitiated! Having been forewarned of this passage, I felt my 
pleasure in listening to it distinctly increased by the idea that the hero’s advance 
through the flames was typified by the manner in which the melodic strain seems 
again and again to force its way through the changing harmonies. What, then, 
was my chagrin, on consulting the Guide through the Music above mentioned, to 
discover that the strain was the ‘slumber-motive,’ and that what_was really being 
typified was Briinnhilde’s repose ! 
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invention, in other words, from the presence of the distinctive exal. 
tation; equally, of course, the genre without the invention is 
imitated. Would that the evil influence were confined to the theatre! 
But it only needs now to salute some loose jumble of images and senti- 
ments as ‘ poetry,’ for that alien parentage, which all great musical 
work from Handel and Bach to Schumann and Brahms scornfully dis- 
owns, to become a true Sycorax for the monstrosities of the modern 
programme-music ; while Caliban can go through his pantomime 
bedizened in all the gaudy trappings, can wield all the thunderbolts 
and turn on all the lime-lights, of the wonderful modern orchestra. 

And here, again, no hearer should be so humble as to refrain from 
asking himself how much he really likes it. A most natural impulse 
to that humility is found in the reflection that technically-instructed 
musicians, who must ‘ know more about it’ than he does, encourage 
and perform in such exhibitions. But it cannot be too strongly urged 
that the conditions of enjoyment in performing and in listening may 
be widely different, and that Music, being so much in the hands of 
performers, runs a peculiar risk from that very fact. All skilful 
performance of difficult things, and accurate thridding of labyrinthine 
things, and collaboration in the production of overpowering things, 
are exciting outlets of energy ; and in these respects connoisseurs, who 
appreciate technical difficulties and can see how the thing is made, 
are more or less one with the performers. But I am speaking of the 
average music-lover: it is surely for him rather than for exceptional 
experts that Music must be held to exist. All this may be amusing 
for them: is it amusing for him, whose attention is mainly occupied 
in verifying the printed assurance that the noise means this, that, and 
the other? Or even if it be for a time amusing, is not that the utmost 
that can be said for it? unless or until perchance the strains wander, 
sure of a forgiving welcome, into the paths of musical beauty, still 
seeking there, if they will, such delicate suggestiveness of outer things 
as under Schumann’s wand could make of a humble piano a joker of 
divinest jokes. At any rate, whoever it be who truly finds his poetry 
in the ‘desolate disarray’ of ordinary programme-images and his 
music in their broken sound-reflexion—if this is what he prefers to the 
art which is no more truly typified by Volkslied and chorale, by Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas and Schubert’s songs, than by the noble melodies that 
have won Wagner the popular heart—let him at least say so and re- 
cognise the distinction, that we may know where we are. For it 
would be speculatively interesting, however mournful, to mark how, 
so far as his taste prevails, the symbolism from which Painting and 
Sculpture were able to emerge, just because in their case it was frank 
and rigid and expressionless, need only seize in sound the chance of 
making itself ingenious and fluctuant and pseudo-expressive, to be- 
come the engulfing death of the sister art. 

EpmuNnD GURNEY. 
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THE ‘CANKER-WORM’—OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


Ir has been suggested to me to bring to the notice of the public, 
facts which may tend to form opinion as to the poor-laws in Ireland, 
especially on two points now much pressed on the Irish Government : 
outdoor relief and decentralisation. 

It is difficult to tie one’s mind to these two required subjects. 
How many reflections rise up not foreign to the poor-laws! The 
miserable poverty caused by the refusal of all capital to be invested 
in Ireland, and that caused by the lawlessness of the Irish people, 
and by that alone. I will not enter on the sources of this last, but 
will merely observe that, if it be true that the Duke of Wellington 
said that anything was preferable toa single day of civil war, he 
spoke of the then alternative of Roman Catholic emancipation, an 
obviously just and necessary measure, and did not consider another 
alternative, now before our eyes, the demoralisation of a whole people. 

This last having been effected, I will not now say how it was pro- 
moted, or by what palliatives it has been fostered; I will lay before 
my readers the experience of one who has acted as a guardian of the 
poor for nearly half a century, both in England and in Ireland. 

First I will touch on ‘ outdoor relief,’ an enormous evil in England, 
hitherto much controlled in Ireland It is now several years since it 
was stated in the House of Lords that ‘outdoor relief was the 
canker-worm of England.’ On that occasion I remember hearing 
the late Lord Derby say to the late Lord Chelmsford, ‘ What is that 
he says?’ The words were repeated, but no denial was given by 
any peer. In fact, the matter is so tremendous, the disease so rooted, 
that no one dares to touch it, for reasons which I will presently give. 
However, something was done to mitigate its excesses about fifty 
years ago, when the present English poor-law was introduced by the 
then Whig Government, against the cruelty of which a torrent of 
invective was launched, but which saved the country from ultimate 
absolute ruin. Up to that period the operation of the poor-law, 
since the introduction of outdoor relief, was, in that part of an 
English county with which I was connected, as follows. Outdoor 
relief was usually granted by a single magistrate without any check, 
to persons claiming it, in proportion to the numbers of their families, 
legitimate or illegitimate. A woman with half-a-dozen illegitimate 
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children was looked on as a kind of heiress, and sought in marriage 
accordingly. In order to get something in return for the heavy 
rates, the farmers had adopted a system of employing gratuitously so 
many paupers in turn, called ‘rounds men,’ who of course shirked 
their work as much as they could, but did not the less injure the 
honest labourers’ interests. The establishment of a central autho- 
rity much mitigated this; but not a day too soon, for the poor-rates 
had grown to such an extent in some places, that they absolutely 
swallowed up an entire parish in Buckinghamshire, which was fora 
time abandoned by the occupiers. 

Some twenty years afterwards, under the existing law, it was my 
lot to act as an ex-officio guardian in a manufacturing town in 
England, with a large agricultural district included in the Union. 
To my astonishment, accustomed as I was to the scauty garments of 
my poor Irish fellow-countrywomen, on the day of administering the 
outdoor relief, a crowd of well-dressed women in smart bonnets 
filed past the guardians, and received each a loaf and 1s. 6d. This 
was very pleasant. But I looked behind the scenes in an effort to 
lessen the amount of outdoor relief; and then I learned the hideous- 
ness of the system, and how difficult it would be to extirpate it 
unless by slow degrees. For nearly two generations children, legiti- 
mate, still more illegitimate, had been brought into the world on the 
strength of outdoor relief. The very ties of nature were loosened, 
children abandoning their parents to outdoor relief; parents caring 
little for their children, because they knew that in time they might 
themselves be so abandoned. Such is, according to my experience, a 
picture of the moral effects of outdoor relief on a population far 
more self-reliant than that of Ireland; my readers may judge what 
will be its effect there. 

I now come to the second point to which it has been suggested 
that I should address myself, decentralisation, or, in other words, 
lessening the powers of control by the Local Government Board, and 
increasing the powers of self-government by the various Boards of 
Guardians. I do not look on this question from a point of view 
entirely Irish ; I might again mention my English experience as an 
ex-officio guardian of the poor—how far inferior the working of the 
poor-law in England appeared to me to be to that of the Irish poor- 
law—the shocking condition in which I found an English workhouse, 4 
state of things which never could exist under the greater powers of the 
Irish Local Government Board and their able and diligent inspectors. 

I will now state my Irish experience, and I will begin at a time 
when the Local Government Board, and the Imperial Government 
itself, were totally unable to cope with the real and frightful desti- 
tution of Ireland. In 1847 almost the entire staple food of the 
majority of the people of Ireland had rotted away. Indian meal, 
now the usual and admirable food of the people, had not been intro- 
duced. God works good out of evil, and the use of Indian corn was 
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the result of the great famine. Public works, chiefly on roads, were, 
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ha we know, set going with the best intentions; but a system more 
asl wasteful and more demoralising could hardly be conceived. How 
hirked could it be otherwise, without organisation, without a staff of assist- 


ants, to cope with a great perishing population, and without the 
means of procuring at once an adequate supply of food? In giving 
the vast supplies which at length poured in from other countries, 
one body was pre-eminent, both in extent of charity and judicious 
application of it. I mean the Society of Friends. It was then 
that Mr. Forster, in the discharge of his humane duties, began to 
acquire that intimate ,knowledge of Ireland which, combined with 
his courage, ability, and firmness, fitted him more than any other man 
for the office of Irish Secretary, and made his retirement from office, to 
say nothing of the unhappy cause of it, a deplorable loss to Ireland.' 


nts of : Sues. 

the But my business is with the Boards of Guardians. There was of 
nneld course an immediate outcry for outdoor relief, and this is the way it was 
This met by three contiguous, and very similarly circumstanced, Unions. 


If one of these, as I shall show, distinguished itself by prudence, fore- 





an sight, and high principle, it does not tell against my argument—‘ the 
te it exception proves the rule’—I fear it was a very rare exception. As 
citi- outdoor relief could not be given while there was room for paupers in 
the the workhouse, there was a rush made to fill the houses ; when they 
ned, were full, outdoor relief began. 
ring The valuation of the wealthiest of these Unions was 34,612/., and 
ight itsexpenditure for the year ending September 1848 amounted to 4,4691., 
e, 8 or 2s. 7d. in the pound. The valuation of the poorest of these Unions 
far was 20,394/., and its expenditure to that date was 7,821/., or 7s. 8d. in 
shat the pound. The valuation of the third, and medium, Union was 
30,2641., and its expenditure was 2,186/., or 1s. 53d. in the pound. Now 
ted whence was this? Simply because the Board of Guardians of this last 
rds, Union were wise enough to see the vast danger of outdoor relief. They 
i increased the accommodation of the workhouse ; they announced that, 
-” when the workhouse was full, they would hire subsidiary workhouses ; 
bad they took a lease of twelve acres of stiff land, and set the able-bodied 
an paupers to trench and drain that by task work. A great number of 
the these forthwith announced that if they were to work they might as 
ob well work for themselves, and left the house, which has never been full 
8 even fora day. During that terrible famine there was not a single 
ng death from want in that Union, and upon its experience I propose to 
= build a proposition for the relief of one of the most painful districts 
a in Ireland. I will instance a district which I believe to be typical of 
as many others on the west coast of Ireland, and which has lately been 
“ 1 Since the late ‘ revelations,’ men and women of all politics in Ireland, excepting 
Land-Leaguers, are grateful to Providence that Mr. Forster’s high principle and retire- 


ment from office, rather than be a party to a disgraceful compromise, saved him from 
almost inevitable death. 
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inspected by the Chief Secretary in person. It consists of some 
thirty thousand acres, the rental very small, the population consider- 
able, one hundred and ninety-five tenants paying less than 2/. a year 
rent. The owners and agents were for generations the best bepraised 
of their class, simply because they never interfered with the tenants, 
otherwise than by collecting the rents—when they could be collected ; 
some of these last being as low as half-a-crown. The tenants so far 
had practically fixity of tenure, fair rents, if low rents mean fair rents, 
and free sale; they divided and subdivided their farms as they 
pleased, and of course came down at last, the most of them, to a bare 
and precarious subsistence. 

The scenery is most beautiful, and a wealthy Englishman wished 
to buy the estate. I told him that it was worth four times the 
rental, but reminded him that you cannot expect rent from tenants 
whose farms give them but a bare subsistence. Another wealthy 
gentleman bought the property, laid out large sums upon it, and now 
the question is not a matter of rent, but how to keep the people alive. 

Such is the result of an estate managed according to ‘ Irish ideas,’ 
by which we are told we are some time or other to be ruled. Do 
people know what Irish ideas are? Do they know that, politically, 
they mean separation from England ; socially, contempt of all the 
ordinary laws by which the tendency of the poorer classes towards 
destitution is arrested; and, finally, a shriek for relief from a starving 
population to the Imperial Government, which they have been taught 
to curse and repudiate ? 

At present the condition of this district is most pitiable. The 
potatoes have not ripened; the storms have blown away the grain 
crops; the fish (many of the inhabitants have much subsisted by fish- 
ing) have to a great degree left the coast. Dog-fish now destroy the 
fish once plentiful in Donegal Bays; harpies prey on the land. 

And now what remedy? It is easy to state Ireland’s evils, 
easy to trace their causes and their aggravations, but very hard to 
name aremedy. One man only in 1870 took a statesmanlike view 
of the main source of the dangers looming before Ireland. The great 
danger of Ireland lay in a multitude of tenants on large encumbered 
estates, every man of whom had, for the purposes of others, been edu- 
cated in the belief that the land did not rightly belong to the owner 
but to them. Strange that such beliefs should exist in a country 
where twenty years’ uninterrupted possession confers a freehold. The 
Bright clauses of the Act of 1870, coupled in necessary cases with a 
certain consolidation of small farms insufficient each to support a 
family, might have done much. They were rendered nugatory by 
the Act of 1881. Emigration would do much, very much, provided 
whole families emigrated, and the farms they might leave, insufficient 
for their support, were added to neighbouring farms. But that is 
not at all the idea of the people. I fear very few will give up their 
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wretched holdings, while they will take advantage of the emigration 
clauses only for the purposes of able-bodied sons and daughters. 

Such is the state of Ireland ; so has her recovery from her depressed 
condition been thwarted by legislation, that I look round, and I can- 
not see what remedy to suggest as a general measure, but I can make 
a suggestion in particular, for the particular and, I believe, typical case 
I have quoted. 

The extremity, the poorest and most thickly-populated portion, 
of the estate to which I have referred, lies twenty-five miles away 
from its Union workhouse. I would suggest, for the relief of that 
district in the present, and its comparative safety in the future, 
and in conformity with a system which I have shown to have been 
successful in 1847, that a subsidiary workhouse should be built in 
Glencolumbkille, and a considerable portion of land attached ; in 
both ways employment might at once be given to the people. How 
far this could be applied to other districts in other parts of Ireland I 
know not. There is an outcry now, not for more workhouses, but for 
closing some which now exist. A more short-sighted policy can hardly 
be imagined ; a workhouse, under proper regulations, is in fact an in- 
surance, not only against death from destitution, but against a too lavish 
expenditure on relief. It contains the machinery by which those in 
authority may obtain somewhat reliable information as to the actual 
state of the districts in the Union. How necessary that is was proved 
during the sham famine of three years ago, when masses of false 
information were poured into Dublin Castle by persons of every class, 
founded on the fact, that then, as now, there was considerable distress 
in a few isolated districts, especially on the west coast. Of the county 
of Donegal it was stated to the Government that there was not a potato 
left in the whole county. At that very time we were exporting potatoes 
to Scotland. These were bought in Scotland for the purpose of 
supplying seed in Ireland. They came back to their own country, 
they were supplied to the farmers on loan for that purpose, they were 
sold again by these last, and, in some cases, actually came back to the 
workhouse in the same bags in which they had been delivered. ‘ Whois 
sufficient for these things?’ A knowledge of Ireland by the English 
people is of vital importance. Ihave done my best to give, within 
reasonab‘e bounds, the result of my experience on two points of Ireland 
for nearly half a century. If I have been dull, my subject is a dull 
one. I will endeavour to make amends to my readers, and, at the same 
time, to increase very largely their knowledge of Ireland. Two small 
and very entertaining books appear to me to surpass, in accurate and 
faithful painting, any pictures of Irish character since the days of 
Miss Edgeworth. I refer to Pictures from Ireland, by Terence 
McGrath, and Twenty Years in the Wild West, by Mrs. Houston. I 
shall be pardoned by any one whom I may induce to read them. 


LIFFORD. 
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COMMON SENSE IN DRESS AND 
: FASHION. 


In an article upon ‘Taste in Dress’ in the Nineteenth Century, 
January 1883, Mr. Watts says: ‘ In all matters where it is necessary 
to lift ideas out of an established groove and bring about reform, 
those are wanted who will speak with the bitterness of conviction and 
the weight of authority.’ 

Unfortunately those who speak with ‘ the bitterness of conviction’ 
on the topic Mr. Watts so ably enlarges upon are generally men, 
and therefore wanting in the weight of authority; they speak theo- 
retically, and in consequence are apt to exaggerate; or they point 
out defects without saying how to remedy them. No authority 
could outweigh that of Mr. Watts as far as the beautiful and the 
artistic view of the question goes; but there is the practical side to 
be considered, and that will always, in the end, carry the day, at least 
with the masses. 

What I propose to show is, how the practical may be united with 
the beautiful, or, rather, that one is the natural outcome of the other. 
There is no doubt that tight-lacing is, as Mr. Watts says, the root 
of many evils. You see its ruinous effect in the sunken eye, the 
muddy complexion, the puffed features, and rounded back; you see 
it in every movement, even to the forced smile of the victim; all life 
and buoyancy seem to vanish from the doomed form; but I think 
it does not follow that every woman who has what is called a small 
waist is laced tight. ‘The stiff unyielding machine, crushing 
the ribs and destroying the fibre of the muscle,’ to which Mr. Watts 
alludes, is not, fortunately, what sensible women wear; and the 
well-made, dainty production of a good French ‘artiste,’ manu- 
factured of lightest material and delicate whalebone, is no greater 
impediment to free breathing or movement, than the elastic jersey 
recommended by him. 

Supposing the Venus of Milo or that of Medici were to become 
flesh and blood, these slight stays would no doubt turn them into 
women with small waists, upon whom one of Mr. Worth’s dresses 
would not look out of place. 

The two greatest arguments against dispensing with stays (always 
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supposing we do not adopt the Greek costume) are, first, the utter 
impossibility of appearing neat and tidy; and, second, the expense 
entailed by the additional but indispensable strength of the bodices, 
which would, however, not prevent them becoming shapeless and 
wearing out very quickly. 

If women would only allow common sense to govern them, they 
would feel that for the inch or two they diminish the circumference of 
their waists by tightening themselves in, they become unattractive in so 
many other ways; quite leaving on one side the hygienic part of the 
question, which, alas! the vain and foolish will never consider. There 
are few indeed, who, like the clever and beautiful Maréchale de Soubise, 
Louis the Fourteenth’s faithful friend, will make the sacrifice of 
giving up all meat except chicken, and never wearing stays, for fear of 
injuring their health or their complexion. 

Another absurd practice is that of tying the skirts so tight that 
walking becomes an agony; there is no doubt that many have 
thereby been debarred from healthful exercise for years. Much 
harm has also been done by the profuse use of perfumes, of which 
musk, patchouli, jessamine, &c. form the basis. These ingre- 
dients are depressing to the nervous system, acting upon it as poisons ; 
just as they would, if given inwardly and at the right time, prove 
the most powerful medicines. Ladies quite forget the inconvenience 
and discomfort caused by this practice to their more sensitive neigh- 
bours in church, at the theatre, or at dinner; for mutton tasting 
of musk, or chicken 4 la patchouli, is not likely to increase 
the appetite. At the best of times the suggestion of the perfumer’s 
shop is not a poetic one, and the faintest suspicion of violets, 


lavender, or 
The new-mown hay 
Gives a sweet and wholesome odour, 


and are quite sufficient to remove any disagreeable smell that might 
cling to such textures as wool or lace. 

Cosmetics and paints, too, are at present much used, especially in 
England. They are as fatal to health and beauty as they are mis- 
leading in effect. The blackened eye may look larger and the 
painted lip redder under the uncertain flare of the gas-lamp; but 
when seen at home in the broad and honest noonday sun, the eye is 
lustreless, the flaming carmine distorts the mouth, the powdered skin 
loses its transparency, and the soft brown hair which formerly en- 
hanced the whiteness of the skin, now appears a lifeless growth of 
metallic yellow or mahogany red without light or shade in it. The 
very men who pretend to admire these artificial dolls, would hesitate 
to range their sisters amongst or choose their wives from their ranks, 
thus once more verifying the old dictum, that a thing may look 
well in the shop window ahd yet not be adapted for home wear and 
tear. 
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Lady Coventry, the most lovely of the two beautiful Miss Gun 
nings, died at twenty-seven a cripple and in fearful sufferings, en- 
tirely owing to the use and abuse of cosmetics; but had she died 
yesterday, before the eyes of her fair imitators, I doubt whether it 
would deter them for a week from so silly and repulsive a practice. 

Mr. Watts deserves our thanks for calling attention to the mis- 
taken notion of attaching undue importance to the smallness of 
hands and feet; they ought always to be in proportion to the 
rest of the body, or they are ugly. The high-heeled, pinching, 
pointed shoe has not even beauty to recommend it; if the shoe 
must be pointed, why not wear it long, thus obviating any harm to 
the foot or creating any impediment to the walk ? 

There is so much character in a hand, that, even if somewhat en- 
larged by use, a little additional size will not detract from its beauty. 
The open, generous palm meting out bread and wine to the poor, 
the young mother’s protecting fingers as they steal round the crying 
infant, the firm and loving touch that smoothes the ruffled pillow, 
and gives comfort and courage to the sufferer—none of these suggest 
the helpless and undersized hand so many appear to envy. Vandyck’s 
much-admired hands are not small; he knew that, had he made them 
so, the heads would appear heavy; they are white, long, refined, but 
always large enough to cover the face entirely with them. 

The great beauty of a small head is widely appreciated in 
England—too much so, almost, I should say; for hundreds of young 
girls squeeze and plait up their beautiful hair into the very smallest 
compass, till it is more like a pigtail than anything else, under the 
impression that ampler, softer coils would make the head look large. 
It is only false hair piled up in hard masses and in unnatural places 
that increases the size of the head. Hair that grows can always 
be disposed of in such a way as to obtain its full value and yet 
show the shape of the head. Look at the kneeling woman in the 
‘Transfiguration :’ what a wealth of hair, and yet how small and 
compact the head ! 

A small head does not always mean a small face ; and when what 
the French call le masque is large, the hair ought not to be dragged 
away, but, on the contrary, allowed to encroach upon it. A person 
with a large nose will do well to wear much at the back of her head, 
so as to re-establish the balance. A long face is improved by some- 
thing on the top of the head—a short one, by a small and flat head- 
gear. The pretty fashion of uncovering the nape of the neck is only 
adapted to the young, and specially to those with small features; it 
shows that greatest beauty, the spring of the head from the neck, and 
all those boucles folles so often praised by Balzac and other French 
writers of the days of crops. 

The dressing of the hair ought, if necessary, to be modified some- 
what, so as to be in harmony with the attire. For instance, the 
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Louis the Fifteenth, Louis the Sixteenth, and Directoire costumes 
so much worn now ill accord with the strictly classical bandeau 
parted on the forehead, or the small clump of plaits in the nape of 
the neck. 

All beauty in this world is based on harmony—two separate 
things may be good, when together they appear incongruous. It is 
in this incongruity that the mistake of the present day seems to lie. 
Every woman, old and young, pretty or plain, no matter to what rank 
in society she may belong or what avocations she may follow, wears 
the same colours, the same shapes, and the same things: the only 
check imposed upon her appears to be that of her purse-strings. 

The effect of this system cannot conduce to comfort or beauty. 
The housemaid’s shapeless and exaggerated crinoline or crinolette 
impedes her in her work and does not set off her cotton frock ; but 
she wears it because her mistress does, for whom (though never really 
pretty) it may be almost a necessity, to help her to support the heavy 
pleats of siik or velvet on her skirt. 

Small women are crushed and dwarfed by large patterns, besides 
which a design gains in beauty by frequent repetition. A bad colour 
spoils everything, but a true colour can be used in endless combina- 
tions. The make of a dress must be adapted to the material: a 
rococo stripe cannot be made up into a Renaissance shape; it would 
be like putting a Boucher into a Quattro-cento frame. 

Those will be well dressed who wear the right thing at the right 
time. The example ought to come from the educated and refined. 
We constantly hear French dressing extolled; the reason is that the 
Frenchwoman, being of a more positive turn of mind, is less prone 
to the effective and picturesque, and her appearance, therefore, will 
generally be in harmony with her surroundings. The bonne in spot- 
less cap and apron going to the market; the grisette in sober- 
coloured but well-made merino, the plain straw bonnet relieved by a 
touch of crimson; the grande dame walking to mass in her rich but 
simple black silk, trimmed with a few yards of Chantilly round neck 
and wrists—are all dressed in reference to the hour of the day and 
the errand they pursue. Here it is different: the neat muslin cap is 
replaced by the charwoman’s greasy black bonnet—a soiled lilac 
flower, and crumpled blue strings, being the invariable accompani- 
ments; tawdry black satin and a hat or bonnet profusely ornamented 
with light-coloured feathers—not the freshest—meet the eye instead 
of the grisette’s neat costume; and, should you chance to take a walk 
in the park one morning, you encounter figures of every hue and 
shape, clad in every texture from limpest cotton to canary satin, 
covered with lace, flounces, beads, and embroidery, regardless of 
expense, harmony, or fitness. It is not that many of these dresses 
are not very pretty and picturesque in themselves—for instance, that 
maroon velvet, trailing along in the dust and suggestive only of heat 
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and discomfort this hot summer morning, would look beautiful and 
rich at a five o’clock tea on a January afternoon. In yonder red 
plush parasol there can be no redeeming point ; it always must be an 
anomaly ; but that slim girl in pink muslin with huge fur tippet on 
her shoulders would have done much better had she worn a warmer 
dress or a more appropriate covering. It is, of course, not easy to 
have clothes adapted to every occasion, especially if they are to be 
picturesque. A Frenchwoman contents herself with a few very well 
made and not too showy dresses, with everything thereto pertaining 
complete. Should some opportunity arise when none of them will 
do, she remains at home. Now, though an Englishwoman often 
possesses many advantages over women of other nations, the very 
charm and originality of her appearance proves her snare. She is 
apt to be misled by ideas taken from pictures and poetry, but 
A sweet disorder in the dress, 


and 
A careless shoestring in whose tie 


I see a wild civility, 


are better in verse than in prose. Dress may and ought to express 
the character and idiosyncrasy of the wearer, but never at the 
expense of fitness and neatness. The impress of the mind upon 


dress is often seen in the case of ladies who hunt and race. The 
necessity of taking quick decisions clears their ideas, and they always 
know exactly what they want. Their appearance is the acme of 
neatness, but shows neither variety nor imagination. With artists it 
is the contrary: a certain negligence of attire and eccentricity in 
shape and colour indicate a turn of thought speculative and ideal. 

Anything too much like a costume, be it ever so pretty, will look 
out of place in the streets or other public resorts; but it is quite 
legitimate to go for inspiration to the apse of ‘ Michel Angelo’s 
Bride’ for a dressing-gown to be worn only in your own sanctum. 

Dressing for effect in bad or inferior stuffs ever denotes an un- 
real and unrefined mind; simplicity of outline is the basis of grace; 
richness ought to depend upon the fabric itself, not upon the mass of 
trimming. 

Cottons and muslins must be simple and dainty, easily washed 
and cleaned ; their charm depends entirely upon the sensation of 
crispness and freshness they give to the beholder. 

Bows and buttons ought to be put where they are wanted or where 
they might appear to be of use, and not unmeaningly scattered about in 
promiscuous places. The wonderful dignity and finish we admire in 
medisval dress depends mainly upon all the ornamentation being 
based upon necessity. 

The German slashed sleeve in its hundred varieties is produced by 
the thrifty housewife slipping on and off the tight sleeve that impeded 
her in her work ; and in all the older pictures and engravings the 
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sleeves are invariably secured to the bodice by hooks, ribbons, or 
buttons. Albrecht Diirer and Cesare Vecelli are inexhaustible mines 
from which to adapt ideas, care being, however, taken not to indulge 
too freely in the flowing veils, ribbons, and draperies to which the 


aa former especially is partial. In real life long limp folds are uncom- 
“a fortable and apt to look untidy. 
> wall We might derive many useful hints, too, from such galleries as 


that at Versailles, especially seen by the light of the numerous 
memoirs of that day. Dress after the sixteenth century begins to 
adapt itself to the exigencies of every-day life ; it becomes less un- 
wieldy from the moment that women walk in the streets and frequent 


wi public places. The great ladies of the court of Louis the Fourteenth, 
instead of having their trains attached to their dresses, used to put 
them on and off half a dozen times a day, if we are to believe La 
Grande Mademoiselle and St. Simon, because it was not etiquette to 
appear before Le Grand Monarque without them, and yet they could 
not move with them. We also gather from these memoirs that in 
— those days and up to the French Revolution, which levelled good and 
the bad, the dress of the old and young was quite distinct, thus insuring 
pon dignity and variety. In our days we see a frisky mother in tulle and 
he daisies skipping alongside of a stately daughter in sombre cut-velvet 
ays folds. 
of The constantly revived fashion of trimming dresses in front arose 
sit in the first instance from wearing aprons to protect the skirt ; these 
in aprons soon became purely ornamental, and covered with masses of 
lace and embroidery till they in their turn were discarded for the de- 
ok coration of the dress itself. Thus one fashion is the natural outcome 
te of another when they are directed by ladies, for necessity generally 
nm gives the first impulse, and a certain harmony will follow. If left 
entirely in the hands of dressmakers, it is not unnatural that in their 
"a own interest they should strive to invent something quite opposed to 
a what went before. This is the history of many fashions as senseless as 
of they are ephemeral. 
Variety is the salt of life; the prettiest colours and most graceful 
J shapes, if seen continually and in masses, will weary the eye. The 
f reason why fashions change so rapidly now is because they at once 
spread through every stratum of society, and become deteriorated and 
. common. But even this ought not to goad us on in a wild race of 
f senseless and sometimes ugly experiments. 
1 Be plain in dress and sober in thy diet, 
y 





is advice on the side of which it is safe to err, and the excessive 
craving for something new is often bred by idleness, When the mind 
is occupied, outside objects assume their true value. What was 
beautiful yesterday is beautiful to-day, and remains so until some 
new necessity springs up to replace it. We ought ever to remember 
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that repose of mind and body is a paramount charm ; repose of mind 
is fascinating, repose of body is dignified ; neither can exist without 
complete comfort and fitness in dress. To see a lady wildly struggling 
in rain and wind in a tight skirt with long train appears ridiculous to 
us; to her it is pain. A well-dressed woman will always look happy 
in her clothes. It is everybody’s duty to appear as nice-looking as 
possible— 


Still to be neat, still to be drest 
As you were going to the feast. 


We rarely catch a sight of ourselves in the looking-glass, but 
others are constantly obliged to see us. We bestow care and thought 
upon our houses and gardens, then why not upon ourselves? A little 
thought, a little knowledge, and a little common sense will help us 
far more than wasting time, money, and artifice. The smallest thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever; beauty elevates our thoughts and lightens 
our troubles, and when brought up to it our children’s minds take the 
impress, and are guided by a fitting sense of form and colour, and 
learn easily to distinguish and appreciate what is good in art. 

The organs of music can be formed and improved by constant 
cultivation through generations; why should it be impossible to ob- 
tain the same result as regards the sense of sight? At all events 
understanding and appreciation can always be secured. 

Much has been done within these last twenty years to render all 
our daily surroundings beautiful and attractive; but with many it is 
still an effort instead of being, what it ought to be, an instinct. 

Dress is too frivolous and futile a subject to warrant our going 
very deeply into all its bearings ; but we ought to remember how con- 
stantly the world judges by appearances, and that an harmonious and 
pleasing exterior inclines us to presume a refined and well-balanced 
mind. Let us, therefore, not forget Polonius’s warning to his son : 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 


But not expressed in fancy—rich not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 


W. Paaert. 


Rome, February 1883. 





FRENCH ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


In reference to the question of elementary education it is unfortu- 
nately the case that political parties and the general public are more 
interested in side issues and in matters of ecclesiastical or political 
controversy than in the really important matter—the universality and 
thoroughness of the education given. 

We find in England that both in Parliament and in School Board 
elections it is too common to raise a tempest of discussion over such 
paltry questions as that of the twenty-fifth clause of the Education Act 
of 1870, whether the fees of indigent children shall be paid for them by 
the School Board in voluntary schools—a storm, by the way, which wag 
laid to sleep ‘pulveris exigui jactu,’ which may be translated, by 
throwing dust in the eyes of the persons who were agitating ; for now 
that the fees are compulsorily paid by the guardians, equally from 
the ratepayers’ money, but in a more offensive manner, we hear no 
more complaints. Again, when a School Board election comes round 
we usually find the candidates classified as Church and Nonconformist, 
instead of as friends to the extension of popular education and 
opponents, and unfortunately it seems that generally the electors can 
only be induced to vote in respectable numbers by stirring up in them 
the embers of sectarian controversy. So, too, in France, if we were to 
judge by the newspaper correspondents, and even by the debates in their 
parliament, it would seem that what stirs the depths of passion is the 
question whether the Roman Catholic Church or the nation shall have 
the direction and prevailing influence in the education of the children 
of France ; and yet far beyond and outside of the shrill noise of this 
ecclesiastical conflict is the really important question whether the 
coming generation in England and in France shall have the very best 
education that it is possible, within the limited years of the school 
age of the poor, to give to them. 

A short visit to Paris, at the end of November 1882, enabled me 
to gain some information as to what is being really done at this 
minute for the education of the children over whom sects persist 
in fighting, but whose schooling has now become in France a matter 
of national concern. 
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The French law of elementary education provides that :— 

1. Primary instruction is compulsory from the age of six to 
thirteen (law of March 29th, 1882). 

2. Primary instruction is gratuitous (law of June 16th, 1881), 

3. Primary instruction in the public schools is limited to secular 
subjects. 

As to compulsion there remains freedom for parents to educate 
their children at home or in the voluntary schools (écoles libres), 
But if parents teach their children at home these children must 
yearly, from the end of their eighth year, be examined in subjects 
equivalent to the course of instruction suited to their age in the com- 
mercial school. These examinations will be conducted by a committee 
called a ‘ Jury d’Examen,’ composed of the school inspector or his 
delegate, who is president, a ‘délégué cantonal,’ and a third person, 
holding a university degree, or a certificate qualifying as a teacher. 
If this committee find that the child is insufficiently taught, and no 
valid excuse is furnished them, they make an order for the child to 
attend some public or private school within a week, the parents 
having the choice of school; failing their choice the child is put on 
the roll of the communal school. For children attending private 
schools there are fewer guarantees for sound teaching. In order that 
a person may conduct a private school he or she must have a brevet 
de capacité, or certificate of ability to teach. Then the inspector has 
no power over the school, except for hygiene, as to the locality where 
the school is taught, and as to morality. If the teacher uses text-books 
which attack the constitution and the law, he may be interfered with, 
or if his teaching is repugnant to morality; but subject to these re- 
strictions he is free. 

All teachers of schools, public and private, must keep registers of 
attendance, and mark all absentees, and furnish a copy once a month 
to the mayor of the commune and to the inspector of schools. The 
only absolutely valid reasons for absence from school are illness of the 
child, death of a member of the family, hindrances resulting from 
accidental difficulty of access to the school; all other excuses will 
have to be judged by the scholastic commission, a body constituted 
for the purpose of enforcing regular school attendance. This law of 
compulsion is quite new; but without any compulsion the percentage 
of attendance in the Paris schools has for several years been far in 
advance of anything we can get in London. Thus in the valuable 
report by M. Gréard, entitled L’Enseignement primaire & Paris et 
dans le Département de la Seine de 1867 & 1877, we find, p. 241, 
that in May 1877 in all the schools of Paris (not including the salles 
@asile or infant schools) the number of absences which were not 
absolutely justified (par des raisons de force majewre) was only 3°64 
per cent. If we add five per cent. for cases such as sickness, death 
in the family, &c., we shall have an average attendance of more than 
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91 per cent. in boys’ and girls’ schools, and I may mention that the 
names of absentees seemed from my inquiries to be kept as long on 
the rolls of Paris schools as of London ones. Since then the per- 
centage of attendance has improved in Paris, and ten per cent. of 
absence for all causes is, according to what I could learn, a maximum 
for any school in Paris, while in a very large number of schools the 
total average of attendance exceeds 95 per cent. 

When I state that for all London we have only reached about 80 
per cent. of average attendance for boys and girls, it will be seen 
that there must be a far more hearty co-operation on the part of 
parents and a higher sense of the value of education in Paris than 
there is in London. Another advantage which the Paris schools 
enjoy is in the much less frequent migration of the children from 
school to school. Some years ago, while the new streets of Baron 
Hausmann were being made, there was a considerable displacement 
of population; but there is no such disturbance of education from 
the constant removal of children from school to school in Paris as 
there isin London. As an illustration of the difficulties of London 
teachers in this respect, I may mention that in a school opened in 
Battersea about eight months ago 250 girls had been admitted to 
and had left the school in that time, and there are schools, especially 
in Southwark, where with a thousand names on the roll there may 
be as many as six or seven hundred new admissions in a year. These 
facts should be borne in mind in appreciating the comparatively 
small educational results which the London School Board has thus 
far effected. The social condition of London presents exceptional 
difficulties which are not met with to the same extent in any other 
English town. In Paris the elementary schools are, as far as I could 
judge, considerably in advance of ours, but they are working under 
more favourable conditions both as to the children and as to the 
provision of teachers and the school accommodation. 

Though compulsory attendance extends in France up to the age 
of thirteen, yet a child is relieved from this obligation by obtaining 
a certificat d'études, which he may get at eleven, and often gets at 
twelve. This represents an amount of knowledge not covering exactly 
the same ground, but fairly equivalent to what a child would know 
who passed in the sixth standard, and had been taught the other 
subjects usually taught to that standard in a good school. The 
elementary schools of Paris have been going through a process of 
reorganisation in the last three or four years by the substitution of 
lay teachers for those belonging to the religious congregations. 
Even now there are two or three infant schools which have not yet 
been reorganised. 

But a few years ago a very large number of the communal 
schools. of Paris were conducted by these congregations, and the 
friends of education should be candid enough to admit that for many 
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years the schools of the congregations were in advance of the lay 
schools ; the great distinction between them was that while the 
schools of the congregations, and especially the schools of the Fréres 
des Ecoles Chrétiennes, always insisted upon the subdivision of the 
classes, and the giving each class a separate adult teacher, the lay 
schools, from the time of the Restoration of Louis the Eighteenth, 
were conducted almost entirely on what was called the mutual 
system, that is, the system of monitors, which we still suffer from 
in England under the guise of the pupil-teacher system. As long 
ago as 1680 Jean Baptiste de la Salle, the founder of the Fréres 
des Ecoles Chrétiennes, by his rule forbidding his teachers to live 
isolated, secured that in schools belonging to his order there should 
be a subdivision of classes and separate teaching. In 1833 the 
schools of this order in France numbered 369, divided into 1,039 
classes with 1,100 teachers; thus each school had on an average 
three teachers, and though the classes then were somewhat large, yet 
they were minute compared with the mobs of children entrusted at 
that time to a single teacher in the lay schools. 

The Liberal party in France have at length learned the method of 
good teaching from their clerical opponents, and the communal 
schools of Paris are now organised in a thoroughly efficient way. 
The basis of classification is the division of the school into three sec- 
tions: the cowrs élémentaire, which contains generally the children 
from six to eight or nine; the cours moyen, which takes those from 
eight or nine to about eleven; and the cowrs supérieur, which goes on 
to thirteen or fourteen. 

These cours are subdivided into classes according to the number 
of children in the school. The usual size of an elementary school in 
Paris is from three hundred to four hundred boys or girls ; in such a 
school there will be from six to eight classes ; and, in the schools which 
I visited, I found the grading so far satisfactory that the upper classes 
were well filled, and the bulk of the school was not found—as in too 
many of our London Board schools—in the cowrs élémentaire, which 
would correspond to our first and second standards. The aim is to have 
classes of not much more than forty ; the regulations permit of fifty on 
an average. I found some classes of sixty, but I should say that about 
forty-five was the average throughout the schools to a single teacher. 
In no case did I find two classes being taught in one room, and the 
head is in all cases free from the responsibility of a class. Indeed, the 
title directeur points to his duty being that of superintendent, not of 
teacher. 

Thus a school of some three hundred and thirty would have about 
seven classes with seven teachers and a directeur; there are in addi- 
tion special professors who come to the school for such subjects as 
drawing, music, and gymnastics. Moreover, the Municipality of Paris 
has caused to be introduced in its schools instruction in handicrafts. 
This is not yet universal, on account partly of the want of suitable ac- 
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commodation ; but it is already introduced in many schools; as a rule 
the teaching is limited to carpentry and wood-turning, but in one school 
I saw some teaching of working in iron; skilled artisans are employed 
to give this teaching. In the school situated Rue des Prétres St.- 
Germain, the workshop had four lathes and twelve carpenters’ benches ; 
the teachers get one franc fifty centimes an hour, and the boys over ten 
years of age are taught. They are expected to work six hours a week. 
The times for this teaching are from seven to half-past eight in the 
morning, and from four to six in the evening. This teaching is nomi- 
nally compulsory ; but I was told that it was not possible to enforce this 
strictly, and though the teaching was generally popular, yet it was 
not carried out universally. It may seem strange to those who have 
todo with English schools that these extra six hours a week should be 
obtained at all, but not only do the boys, many of them, do this, but 
the ordinary school hours are longer than in England, being thirty 
hours a week in school, and the amount of time given to home lessons 
is longer, being generally from half an hour to three-quarters of an 
hour in the cours élémentaire, from one hour to one hour and a half 
in the cours moyen, and one and a half to two and a half hours in 
the cours supérieur. These figures vary of course from school to 
school, and in some schools they expect no home lessons from the 
cours élémentavre, but generally the amount considerably exceeds 
what is got in England. 

With an average attendance of 95 per cent., with classes sub- 
divided so that an adult teacher has a class of from forty-five to fifty 
ina room to himself, and with special teachers for special subjects, 
with thirty hours a week of school time, and with from one to two 
hours per day of home lessons, no wonder the children make consider- 
able progress. The drawing instruction is more advanced than in 
our schools. Each school has its separate drawing class-room, often 
well fitted up with plaster casts, and used for advanced drawing 
teaching for evening classes. The French make much more use of 
drawing from models, as compared with freehand drawing, than 
we do, and no doubt this has a very good result. As to singing, 
this has been hitherto taught from notes in the upper classes, 
but it is now being taught systematically throughout the schools. 
This, however, is at present only just being started ; but indeed in all 
the schools the rapid extension which is being given to the studies 
makes the present state of the schools transitional. It is a question 
whether, in the laudable desire to give as good an education as possible, 
there may not be a danger of overloading the programme of subjects 
taught. In the Paris schools there is a piano or harmonium in the 
school for the purpose of teaching singing, while we in London have 
hitherto preferred to teach without the help of any instrument. It 
will be for musical experts to say which is likely to be the more 
efficient way of teaching. 
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The Paris schools are well provided with maps; in each class-room 
there is a map of the arrondissement, one of Paris, and one of the 
department of the Seine. There has also lately been introduced into 
the schools a plaster model in relief of the basin of the Seine in and 
around Paris, which is very useful in teaching geography to the younger 
classes. There are also two globes—a larger one for the teacher to 
demonstrate with, and a smaller for use in the hands of the children, 

In the newer schools, as a rule, there are dual desks, but not of a 
very good pattern ; there is no possibility of a pupil standing up in his 
seat. In the older schools there is old-fashioned furniture—long 
desks with benches, and the seats generally without backs. The desks 
are made, as far as I saw, of oak or other hard wood, and the floors of 
the rooms, I noticed in several cases, were of oak. This additional 
initial cost is, no doubt, well incurred, witha view to the future and to 
the great wear and tear to which school furniture is necessarily 
subject. Every school, in addition to its class-rooms, drawing class- 
room, and in the newer schools its workshops for instruction in handi- 
crafts, has a hall, called préau, where the children who stay during 
the dinner hour take their meals, and where the children can march or 
perform gymnastic exercises and have recreation in rainy weather. 
The playgrounds that I visited were smaller than those in London 
Board Schools. In many schools there is a canteen established, kept 
by the school-keeper ; the children who dine at the school bring their 
bread and their wine, but they are furnished with a basin of soup at 
a charge of a penny. At one school I was told that this payment 
not only covered the cost of the soup, but left a profit to the school- 
keeper. At another I was told that the children’s payments did not 
cover the cost. But in addition to the children who get their meal 
for a penny, there are some who get their dinner for nothing. These 
are paid for by the arrondissement from the ‘ caisse des écoles,’ which 
is a local fund not levied over the whole of Paris, but collected in each 
arrondissement, partly from charitable gifts, partly from municipal 
sources. The children who get free food have the ‘ carte d’indigent,’ 
which is given at the Mairie on application, after investigation 
into the circumstances of the family. But there are also some children 
who get free food who are classed as ‘ nécessiteux,’ and the admission 
of these on the list is determined by the director. In one asile which 
I visited, with 154 children on the roll, there were 22 having free 
dinners, holding the‘carte d’indigent’ and four classed as ‘nécessiteux.’ 
The asiles or ‘ écoles maternelles,’ as they are now called, did not seem 
in as high a state of efficiency as the schools for the elder children, 
though there was some remarkably advanced teaching in one situated 
on the Boulevard de Villette, where the results in the case of children 
of six years old were most remarkable. But in these schools also 
great reforms are being introduced, a training college for infant 
school-mistresses is being established, and in the new regulations a 
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yery large application of Kindergarten principles is enjoined. In the 
senior schools some modifications are now being introduced. In some 
eases the cours élémentaire has been separated from the boys’ school, 
and has been organised as a separate school under mistresses, and in 
some few schools the youngest class of boys is being taught by a mis- 
tress under a headmaster. In one school where I found an assistant 
mistress at work, the directeur spoke in the very highest terms of the 
results produced and was thoroughly pleased with the change. With 
a view to a further development of elementary education for those 
who are willing to stay on, an extra class has been organised in cer- 
tain schools, to go beyond the cowrs supérieur. Such a class, and 
possibly two classes, if the numbers should justify it, is to be formed 
in one school in each of the twenty arrondissements of Paris. But a 
promising boy is not limited to the elementary schools if he is 
desirous of continuing his education. There are in Paris what are 
called the écoles primaires supériewres, six in number at present for 
boys, and one for girls; more no doubt will be established. These 
schools resemble the Real Schulen of Germany, and give as good an 
education, though different in kind, as the Lycées do to those who 
desire a classical training. They have boarders, half-boarders, and day- 
scholars, and now the admission of the day-scholars whose education 
is free, is by an open competition—last year there were 2,000 candi- 
dates, and 1,056 gained admission. There is also for those who 
intend their sons to become artisans the Ecole municipale d’apprentis 
on the Boulevard de Villette, which takes boys for a three years’ 
course from about 14 to 17. None can enter this school withont 
having obtained the certificat d'études or passed a corresponding 
examination. When admitted they work as half-timers, being taught, 
in school, besides other subjects, English, geometrical drawing, the 
elements of physics, mechanics, and chemistry in their relations with 
industry. There is also a technological course, including the study of 
different tools, of raw materials, of methods of working, &c. The pupils 
are also taken to workshops, where they have the processes explained 
tothem. The practical teaching is carried on in workshops, both for 
carpenter’s and smith’s work. For the first year the pupils are made 
to work generally in all departments; they are then allowed to 
specialise and select the trade which they will follow for the next two 
years. For the first two years the pupils work six hours in the work- 
shop, and four hours in the school-room ; in the third year eight hours 
in the workshop, and two hours in the schoolroom., The whole of this 
course is absolutely free. Any who wish to know further details 
about this interesting establishment are referred toa pamphlet entitled 
Les Ecoles @apprentis, par Alphonse Pagés (Paris: Librairie des 
connaissances utiles, 43, Rue du Four-St.-Germain). 

These notes will show that much thorough work is being done 
quietly in Paris, and that what is going on is not a revolutionary or 
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freethinking propaganda, but a serious effort to give a thorough 
practical education to the children of France. I have not the figures 
in detail to show the cost of all this, but I have no hesitation in 
saying that the Paris schools are conducted far more liberally than 
our London schools. Salaries of teachers no doubt are somewhat 
lower, as all salaries are in France than in England; but salaries of 
teachers haye been substantially raised, and are much nearer our 
English level than are the salaries of higher officials—such as Govern- 
ment inspectors and high administrative officials—and in Paris the 
ratepayer does not grumble. Though he has no direct control over 
the administration, which is a branch of the National Government, 
yet he is always willing, through his representatives on the munici- 
pality, to pay liberally, and to call for further expenditure. The 
French democracy, from what one is able to learn, is not warlike, 
and is anxious for instruction; and is certainly not tainted with the 
apathy which to too great an extent characterises the English voter 
for whom popular schools exist, and who has so much to gain from 
their efficiency. 


E. Lyutrn STANLEY. 
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rent, A REJOINDER. 

‘7a THE educational policy of Cardinal Manning is passing through a 
‘ike process of rapid development. In December 1882 he said, ‘To pro- 
the pose the repeal of the Education Act of 1870 would be like proposing 
oil the repeal of the Gregorian calendar. We cannot go back twelve 
al days behind the rest of the world.’! After two months’ reflection 


the courage of his Eminence has risen, and he has come to the con- 
clusion that to repeal the Gregorian calendar is not so formidable a 
task after all. A living Cardinal is not afraid to undo the work of 








a dead Pope. 


The complaint of his Eminence in December was against the 
exclusion of ‘ voluntary’ schools from a share of the Education Rate. 
Judging from his article he would have been satisfied if School 
Boards were made universal, and if the clauses which were in Mr. 
Forster’s original Bill permitting the Boards to grant aid to ‘ volun- 
tary’ schools were restored and made compulsory. 

But in February he adopts a bolder tone. The advantages at 
present enjoyed by the Board Schools appear to the Cardinal so 
enormous and so unjust, and the perils of the ‘ voluntary ’ schools so 
imminent, that he now proposes that only ‘ voluntary ’ schools shall 
receive aid either from the rate or from the Consolidated Fund. 
The clauses of the Act of 1870, under which School Boards are 
enabled and required to establish schools wherever there is a defi- 
ciency of school accommodation are to be repealed. The Boards are 
to have no power to establish schools of their own. If, in any dis- 
trict in which there is deficient school accommodation, no voluntary 
movement is initiated for enlarging existing schools or building new 
ones, the present proposals of the Cardinal would leave the deficiency 
unsupplied. 

Had such a scheme for remedying the alleged injustice inflicted 
on the denominationalists been suggested by some anonymous writer, 
I should have supposed that he was a young and ardent priest who 
had just come from Maynooth to share the charge of a Mission Chapel 
in Manchester or Leeds, and who was driven to distraction by the 





























1 Nineteenth Century, December 1882, p. 958. 
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difficulty of finding funds for the Mission schools. Or I might 
have supposed that he was an impetuous young rector in a country 
parish with a small living, who had quarrelled with the squire 
and who was at his wits’ end to make up the salary of his school- 
mistress without the squire’s subscription. But Cardinal Manning, 
though he retains in a singular degree the ardour of youth, has had 
a long experience of public affairs. He is aman of the world as 
well as a great ecclesiastic. He has great administrative ability; 
he associates with statesmen; he watches the currents of public 
opinion outside his own Church; he knows the difference between 
theoretical and practical politics ; he occupies a great public position 
and bears great public responsibilities. If the educational policy 
which he advocates had been proposed by any unknown person, it 
might have been dismissed without discussion, Covered with the 
sanction of the Cardinal’s authority, it demands the gravest con- 
sideration. 

The policy—if I may say it without discourtesy—is so audacious 
and so desperate, that when I first read the sentences in which it 
is stated, I thought that I must have mistaken their meaning. But 
no mistake is possible— 

‘I would give to the Board Schools a share in the school rate in proportion to the 
voluntary contributions of those who desire to found such schools. ... . The schools 
of the whole country would depend on four kinds of support; the consolidated 
Fund, the school-rate, the contributions of founders and managers, the school-pence 
paid by the parents. . . « No school ought to exist without voluntary contributions 
as well as State aid.’ 


The courage of the Cardinal is very admirable, but I trust that 
he will forgive me for saying that there is a touch of amiable human 
weakness in him. He knows that if he told us that he proposed 
to abolish Board Schools altogether, there are some of us who would 
hardly survive the shock, and so he breaks the bad news to us as gently 
as he can. We are to have ‘Board Schools’ still. There is to be 
a School Board in every district of the country for raising and dis- 
tributing an education rate. And if in any district there are people 
willing to contribute a few thousand pounds out of their own pockets 
to build an Elementary School, and willing to guarantee an annual 
subscription list, they may, if they please, transfer the manage- 
ment of the school to the Board, and then it will be a ‘ Board 
School.’? This is the only kind of Board School which the Cardinal 
would allow to exist. The definition of a Board School is henceforth 
to run in terms like these:—A Board School is a school erected and 
partly maintained by voluntary contributions, but the management 
of which is transferred to the School Board by the voluntary donors 


? The Cardinal does not say it, but I think he would probably be willing to 
revive building grants, to be made on the same terms to all founders of new schools—- 
to those who propose to keep the management in their own hands, and to those who 
propose to transfer it to the Boards. 
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and subscribers. But the Education Act of 1870 was not passed 
in order to provide additional public funds for schools founded and 
partly supported by voluntary zeal; additional funds could have 
been appropriated to schools of that kind, without an Act of Parlia- 
ment, by alterations in the Code of the Committee of Privy Council, 
Nor was it passed to enable the annual subscribers to ‘ voluntary 
schools ’"—while retaining their financial responsibilities—to transfer 
the responsibilities of ‘management’ to Boards elected by the rate- 
payers. 

It was passed in order to provide efficient schools where voluntary 
zeal, supplemented by building grants and maintenance grants from 
the Privy Council, had failed to provide them. Till 1870 the 
‘initiative’ had been left to the Churches, or to other voluntary 
organisations, and the State came to their aid with grants from the 
Consolidated Fund. The system had broken down; it was a con- 
spicuous failure ; more than a million children were not at school at 
all; a large proportion of those who were at school were miserably 
taught ; and the characteristic principle of the policy of 1870—its 
supreme merit, the root of its efficiency—was the refusal to trust to 
voluntary initiative any longer. Till 1870 the State assumed no 
direct. responsibility for the education of the people. It made 
building grants, but private managers had to purchase the site of 
the school, and to sign the contract with the builder. It made 
annual grants to supplement the private subscriptions, and the school 
fees; in some cases the grants covered a large part of the cost of 
maintenance ; on an average they covered a third of the cost ; but if 
at the end of the year fees, subscriptions, and grants were insufficient 
to pay the salaries of the teachers, and to discharge the liabilities for 
the incidental expenses of the schools, the private managers had to 
make up the deficiency out of their own pockets, or to levy fresh 
contributions on their friends. The Bill of 1870 provided for the 
creation of School Boards with rating powers, and where the school 
accommodation was inadequate, the Boards were to be compelled to 
build and maintain additional schools. Mr. Forster said very justly 
that ‘the most important part of the Bill’ was that which related 
to the compulsory provision of schools where the accommodation was 


deficient. 


‘Though we have done well,’ he said, ‘in assisting the benevolent gentlemen who 
haye established schools, yet the result of the State leaving the initiative to volun- 
teers is that, where State help has been most wanted, State help has been least 
given, and that where it was desirable that State power should be most felt, it was 
not felt at all, In helping those only who help themselves, or who can get others 
to help them, we have left unhelped those who most need help. Therefore, not- 
withstanding the large sums of money we have voted, we find a vast number of 
children badly taught, or utterly untaught, because there are too few schools, and 
too many bad schools, and because there are large numbers of parents in this country 
who cannot, or will not, send their children to school.’ , 
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Cardinal Manning asks us to return to the policy which had 
left a million of children without any schools at all, and which per- 
mitted a large proportion of those who were at school to receive an 
education which was practically worthless. He proposes that the 
compulsory provision of school accommodation shall cease. Voluntary 
liberality cannot be enforced by law, and his Eminence asserts that 
‘no school ought to exist without voluntary contributions, as well 
as State aid.’ He asks the great masses of the working people of 
England to rely once more for the education of their children on ‘ the 
benevolent gentlemen’ on whom they had to rely before 1870. If 
in any district where the schools are too few for the children, there 
are no ‘ benevolent gentlemen’ able and willing to contribute money 
for the building and support of additional schools, the children must 
remain in the streets. We are to travel back, not ‘ twelve days,’ but 
twelye years, and rather more, in our educational reckoning. His 
Eminence has come to the conclusion that it is not so difficult 
a thing as he thought in December, ‘to repeal the Gregorian 
Calendar.’ 

As I have said, I admire the Cardinal’s courage. But the same 
kindly touch of human weakness that has led him to leave us the 
Board Schools in name, while he proposes to abolish them in fact, 
has led him to make another concession to those who regard with an 
unfriendly eye the appropriation of public funds to the maintenance 
of the schools of the Churches. ‘ No school ought to exist without 
voluntary contributions, as well as State aid;’ but when those 
* benevolent gentlemen’ who have borne, either alone or with the aid 
of a building grant, the cost of buying a site for a school and putting 
a school upon it, and who have also engaged to provide out of their 
own pockets part of the annual cost of maintaining it—when, I say, 
these gentlemen have placed the management of their school in the 
hands of the Board, and so made it a ‘ Board School,’ his Eminence 
thinks that it would perhaps be consistent with public justice that 
such a school should receive a larger proportion of the rate, and 
should be less dependent on private liberality than the schools of the 
Churches. ‘For denominational schools it may be equitable to 
require that the contributions should be larger and the school rate 
less than in the Board Schools.’ But why? The concession does 
honour to the generosity of the Cardinal’s heart, but it is fatal to 
his logic. His complaint rests on the inequality of our present 
educational policy, which gives the whole of the rate to the Board 
Schools.* He pleads that the schools of the Churches have an 
equal right to it, for the Churches supply a secular education 
as efficient as that supplied by the Boards. The ‘inequality’ of 


* But, as I said in January, a considerable part of the rate is spent in enforcing 
attendance ; and the law enforcing attendance fills the Denominational schools as 
well as the Board Schools, 
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which His Eminence complains would not be remedied if, though the 
denominational schools received some aid from the rate, the aid was less 
than that received by their rivals. If this remarkable scheme were 
accepted, we should have a new agitation against the injustice of inflict- 
ing a pecuniary fine on the supporters of the schools of the Churches. 

I ventured to say that the Cardinal’s educational policy is passing 
through a process of rapid development; it would have been more 
accurate to say that in February 1883 he has formally renounced one 
of the capital positions which he maintained in December 1882. A 
mouth before Christmas His Eminence said :-— 


Putting away all ecclesiastical questions, it cannot be denied that the State is 
justified in providing for the education of its people. It has a right to protect it- 
self from the dangers arising from ignorance and vice, which breed crime and tur- 
bulence. It has a duty also to protect children from the neglect and sin of parents, 
and to guard their rights to receive an education which shall fit them for human 
society and for civil life. Ifthe civil power has these rights and duties towards 
the people, it has the corresponding rights and powers to levy upon the people such 
taxes or rates as are necessary for the due and full discharge of such duties. 


But a month after Christmas his Eminence proposes a scheme 
which places a fatal limit on these great powers of the State, and 
which bars it from the ‘due and full discharge’ of these great duties. 
Unless private zeal voluntarily assumes part of the responsibility of 
buidling schools, no schools are to be built. If, after the schools are 
built and opened, and crowded with children, private zeal fails to pro- 
vide by voluntary contributions some part of the cost of maintaining 
them, the schools are to be closed. What becomes of the ‘right’ of 
the State if it can build no schools where schools are most urgently 
wanted? What becomes of the ‘duty’ of the State if, when the 
ignorance and misery of the children of the poor appeal to it for 
‘protection from the neglect and sin of parents’ and for the assertion 
of their ‘rights to receive an education which shall fit them for 
human society and for civil life,’ the State is absolved from responsi- 
bility until private liberality has led the way? The principle which 
—‘ putting away all ecclesiastical questions "—his Eminence affirmed 
with such admirable force in December, is destructive of the scheme 
which he proposes in February. I cannot believe that the qualifying 
phrase about ‘ ecclesiastical questions’ was intended to cut the sinews 
of the principle. 

The Cardinal’s criticisms of my January article are extremely 
courteous. I appreciate his courtesy the more highly because I did 
not succeed in conveying to him a just apprehension of my position 
in relation to several important points in the controversy. We are 
generally so fully assured of the intrinsic reasonableness and fairness 
of our own opinions that if an opponent understands us we receive 
his courtesy as a matter of course. But if, though he misunderstands 
us, he is still courteous, he has strong claims on our gratitude. There 
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are some accidental inaccuracies into which his Eminence has fallen, 
which I am strongly tempted to correct; but it is only the larger 
questions at issue between us which can have any public interest, 
There is, however, one very curious sentence to which I may be per- 
mitted to refer, as the mistake on which it rests has a very close 
relation to the main controversy. His Eminence says, ‘I agree with 
Mr. Dale in thinking that it [the Education Act of 1870] was an Act 
carried by a Liberation Parliament, which began with the schools on 
its way to the Established Church,’ 

I have looked through my article to discover what ill-expressed 
and careless sentences of mine could have led the Cardinal to make 
this surprising statement. It is hardly possible to give him an 
adequate conception of the astonishment with which I read it. But 
let him imagine the impression which would have been produced on 
his own mind if I had written, ‘I agree with his Eminence Cardinal 
Manning in thinking that the Vatican definitions of 1870 were the 
work of a Protestantising Council which began with undermining the 
Papal infallibility on its way to the destruction of the unity of the 
Catholic Church ;’—this may enable him to understand my own sur- 
prise when I read the sentence which I have quoted. It may be that 
in the long run the Education Act of 1870 will enfeeble the defences 
of the Anglican Establishment; it may be—some outsiders have 
thought so—that the Vatican definitions of 1870 will, in the long 
run, seriously increase the difficulties of the Catholic Church, But 
the immediate effect of the Education policy of 1870 has been to 
multiply enormously the schools which are the bulwarks of the 
Establishment, just as the immediate effect of the Vatican definitions 
has been to concentrate the energy and to deepen the enthusiasm of 
the members of the Roman communion. The Vatican Council, in 
adopting the Definitions, had no thought of impairing the unity of 
the Catholic Church. The Parliament of 1870, in passing the Edu- 
cation Act, had no thought of striking a blow at the English ecclesias- 
tical establishment. 

I believe that his Eminence was in Rome during a great part of 
the session of 1870; but he was probably aware, though he has for- 
gotten, that the ‘ Liberationists’ were so violently opposed to those 
parts of Mr. Forster’s Bill which touched the ‘religious difficulty ’ 
that there was a formidable schism in the Liberal party. In every 
district of the country Nonconformist organisations suddenly sprang 
into existence to oppose those parts of the measure. There were 
‘memorials’ to Mr. Gladstone and petitions to the House of Commons. 
Private members were worried with deputations, with letters, with 
telegrams from their Nonconformist constituents. ‘ Yes,’ his Emi- 
nence may reply, ‘and you had your way; you got the measure 
modified as you wished.’ By no means. After the Act was passed 
the ‘ Liberationists’ maintained the agitation. In January 1872 one 
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of the largest Nonconformist Conferences ever held in this country 
sat for two or three days in Manchester, and protested against the 
educational policy of the Government, on the ground that it violated 
the principles of religious equality. By many politicians the great 
Liberal defeat in the spring of 1874 was attributed largely to the 
resentment felt by the Liberationists against the manner in which 
Mr. Forster had treated them. The ‘ Liberationists’ believed that 
Mr. Forster’s policy was hostile to themselves, and unjustly favourable 
to the interests of the Establishment. Their enthusiasm for the Libe- 
ral party was quenched. They did not vote for Conservatives; but it 
was believed at the time that they did not work for the Liberals 
with their usual energy and vehemence, and that their indifference 
was one of the causes of the Liberal disaster. I have no desire to 
recall the divisions of that painful time, or to revive the controversy 
between the ‘ Liberationists’ and Mr. Forster. It is generally under- 
stood that his religious and political sympathies are with the Anglican 
Establishment, but it would be unjust to charge him with a deliberate 
intention to weaken Nonconformity. He cared for schools ; whether 
the schools were managed by the clergy or by the elected representa- 
tives of the ratepayers was a matter of indifference to him. He 
probably believed that the farmers in rural districts would know less 
and care less about education than the clergy, and he probably 
thought it better that the children of Nonconformists should go to 
good schools managed by Ritualistic rectors than to less effective 
schools under the management of School Boards, the policy of which, 
in his judgment, was likely to be controlled by ‘ economical’ farmers 
with a keen horror of rates and a sluggish indifference to educational 
progress. He believed, and rightly believed, that his proposal for 
the compulsory provision of school accommodation, wherever the 
accommodation was inadequate, was necessary to the highest interests 
of the nation. To buy off opposition to this proposal he was willing 
to pay almost any price. ‘Liberationists’ thought that the price 
was excessive and unnecessary. 

His Eminence will therefore see that it is impossible for me to 
regard the Act of 1870 as ‘an Act carried by a Liberation Parlia- 
ment which began with the schools on its way to the Established 
Church.’ The Act and policy of 1870 touch the extreme limit of 
the concessions which the Liberal party can ever make to the 
demands of the Churches and the denominationalists. 


The main controversy between Cardinal Manning and myself is 
comprehended in two questions: (1) Is the ‘ unsectarian ’ character 
of the Board Schools regarded with disfavour by the majority 
of the people of England? (2) Have the Denominationalists a just 
claim to a share of the Education Rate? I will discuss both these 
questions as briefly as I can. 
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I. 


In February, as in December, his Eminence maintains that 
the ‘ Liberation Parliament’ of 1870 is responsible for the creation of 
schools from which all definite doctrinal religious instruction is ex- 
cluded ; and he contends that by this exclusion it has created a class of 
schools ‘ which represent one, and only one, form of opinion, and that 
form which is repugnant to the majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom ; namely, that such schools should be only secular, to the 
exclusion of religion.’ 

I reply that the Board Schools—very much to my regret—are 
not ‘secular.’ In nearly all of them the Bible is read; in the im- 
mense majority of them the teachers are authorised to give such ‘ ex- 
planations ’ of the Bible, and such ‘instruction’ in the principles of 
morality and religion as are ‘suited to the capacities of children.’ 
Nor is this all. In an immense majority of the Board Schools the 
school is opened with a religious service: hymns are sung, and 
prayers are offered. These are not innovations, as his Eminence 
appears to suppose. The religious instruction has been given, the 
hymns have been sung, the prayers have been offered from the first. 
I have no return at hand showing the number of Boards that have at 
any time during their history adopted the ‘secular’ policy ; but my 
impression is that the number is not more than thirty. 

1 reply further—that in the Act itself there is nothing to prevent 
the teachers from giving the most definite doctrinal instruction. 
The Act itself would not prevent a ritualistic schoolmaster from 
teaching the children the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, or a Roman Catholic schoolmaster 
from teaching them the doctrine of the mass. . What it forbids is 
the use of a ‘religious catechism or religious formulary which is 
distinctive of any religious denomination.’ Nothing that has been 
said by Cardinal Manning or by Canon Gregory appears to me to 
affect the position which I maintained in January, that this clause 
‘forbids the school to carry the flag of any particular religious denomi- 
nation, but does not forbid the teaching of definite religious doctrine.’ 

It is perfectly clear that the mere terms of the clause, while 
they exclude catechisms and formularies, do not exclude definite 
doctrinal teaching. I ventured to say that Cardinal Manning ‘can 
instruct a congregation on the great doctrines of our Lord’s Divi- 
nity, His atonement for the sins of men, the future judgment, 
without the aid of any such document as the clause . . . was intended 
to forbid in the Board Schools.’ His Eminence replies: ‘ If I had so 
interpreted the Act of 1870, I am afraid—pace sancti Ignatii—that 
I should have been called a Jesuit.’ By no means. Mr. Jacob Bright’s 
attempt to induce the House of Common to adopt an amendment 
which would have prevented definite religious doctrinal teaching was 
defeated. The temper of the House was so obviously hostile to any 
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further limitation on what was described as ‘ the freedom of religious 
teaching,’ that other amendments were withdrawn in despair. 

Among the notices of motion for Monday, the 20th of June, 1870, 
were the following amendments to clause 7 :— 


Mr. WrINTERBOTHAM: Leave out sub-sections 1 and 2, and insert, ‘4. In any 
school maintained wholly or in part out of local rates, under this Act, no religious 
instruction shall be given, or religious observances practised, other than the reading 
of the Scriptures.’ 

Mr. HinvE Pater: Insert, ‘ No religious catechism or formulary shall be used, 
nor any particular religious doctrine or denominational tenet belonging to any religious 
body or sect be taught,’ &c. 

To clause 14 there were the following notices of amendments :— 


Mr. CHAartes Reep: Insert ‘nor shall any instruction having reference to the 
distinctive opinions of any religious denomination be permitted.’ 

Mr. Drxon: Leave out sub-section 2, and insert ‘ no creed, catechism, or tenet 
peculiar to any sect shall be taught in any such school during school-hours,’ &c. 

Mr. JAcos Briegut: Add, ‘In any such school in which the Holy Scriptures 
shall be read and taught, the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour of 
or against the distinctive tenets of any religious denomination,’ &c. 

The ‘ Liberationists’ inside and outside the House of Commons 
maintained that clause 14 gave no security that the distinctive doc- 
trines of a particular Church would not be taught in rate-aided schools. 
Some of them contended that the clause would be positively mis- 
chievous; they argued that if a Church which happened to be 
dominant in a school district took possession of the schools, and 
taught its own distinctive doctrines to the children, the ratepayers 
who held a different religious creed would be safer if the schools 
carried the sectarian flag. The Government never pretended that 
the clause was any protection against the teaching of the distinctive 
doctrines of any religious communion. Mr. Forster had no love for 
it. He accepted it under pressure. He would have preferred to 
leave the religious teaching absolutely unrestricted. 

‘Why,’ he asked, ‘ was there an objection in the country to catechisms and special 
formularies? It was not so much on account of the actual words of the catechisms 
and formularies, but because the putting of them into the hands of children ap- 


peared to be like claiming those children as belonging to a particular Church. .. . 
He felt bound to admit that he still thought the original principle was the sound 
one. : 

Canon Gregory appeals from the terms of the Act, and from the 
history of its passage through the House of Commons, to ‘the com- 
mentary furnished by the acts of School Boards,’ and he finds 
‘nothing that approaches to that perfect liberty of oral instruction 
which Mr. Dale contends that all are free to impart.’ Nothing 
could afford a more decisive proof of my position than the ‘acts of 
School Boards.’ The elected representatives of the ratepayers in 
most—perhaps I might"say all—the large towns in the country have 
decided that the Act itself did not place sufficient restrictions on the 
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religious instruction. The scheme of education adopted by the 
first School Board for London provided that the moral and religious 
instruction should be ‘suited to the capacities of children, no attempt 
being made to attach them to any particular denomination.’ This 
was an approach to Mr. Jacob Bright’s amendment, which provided 
that ‘the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour of or 
against the distinctive tenets of any religious denomination,’ an 
amendment which the House of Commons rejected by a majority of 
251 to 130. 

The London resolution—generally, I believe, in the same terms— 
was adopted by the School Boards of Liverpool,‘ Leeds, Derby, 
Plymouth, Wolverhampton, Exeter, Ipswich, Southampton, Bath, 
and other important towns. Manchester passed a resolution to the 
effect that ‘instruction shall be given in the duties of religion and 
morality without denominational bias.’ 

But Canon Gregory replies again: Yes, but ‘the School Boards 
have invariably said that they were bound by the spirit of the Act, 
and not by its letter only ;’ and the Canon thinks that this has led 
the Boards to impose limitations on the teaching of the schoolmaster 
which are not imposed by the Act itself. I can give him a far better 
explanation of their policy: the rate-payers have insisted that the 
Board Schools should be ‘unsectarian.’ In the great cities and 
towns no party has had the slightest chance of commanding a 
majority of the seats of the Board that did not pledge itself up to the 
lips to prevent the schools from being the schools of a denomina- 
tion. Had the Cowper-Temple clause been rejected, its rejection 
would have done nothing to affect the action of the great Boards on 
this question. I know that in School Board discussions it has been 
customary to appeal to ‘the spirit of the Act,’ but the action of the 
Boards has been really determined by the spirit and resolution of the 
rate-payers. 

The Canon has another argument which he thinks is decisive :— 


If the Denominationalists had insisted upon their right of action as expounded 
by Mr. Dale, and if, when they were in a majority, they had taught the distinctive 
doctrines of their several confessions, they would have been denounced in news- 
papers, in placards, in public speeches, as violating the principles and spirit of the 
Act which they were bound to administer fairly and impartially ; and there can be 
little doubt that to the average mind their conduct would seem indefensible. Though 
they might now plead Mr. Dale’s authority for acting in the manner described, I 
fear they could scarcely expect to have him stand forth as their champion, prepared 
to justify them for doing what he asserts the Act authorises them to do, 


The Canon is quite in the right in supposing that I should not have 
stood forth as the champion of a School Board on which a particular 
‘ The Liverpool Board strengthened the London resolution, and provided that 


‘no attempt be made thereby to attach children to, or detach them from, any parti- 
cular denomination.’ Some other Boards followed the Liverpool example, 
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denomination was in the majority, and which insisted on teaching 
the distinctive doctrines of its articles and confessions; or, if a con- 
federacy of different denominations had secured a majority on a 
Board and agreed to divide the schools among them, the Canon is 
right in supposing that I should not have stood forth as their 
champion. On the contrary, if the chance had come to me, I should 
have denounced them for their unjust use of the powers which the 
Act of 1870 confers on them; and I should have denounced the 
Act itself for the licence which it grants to sectarian injustice. But 
I should not have said that they were violating the clause which 
forbids the use of sectarian catechisms and formularies. 

There is a sense, no doubt, in which a policy of this kind might 
be described as a violation of ‘the spirit of the Act.’ The schools 
which are under the management of a board are supported by rates 
levied on rate-payers of every creed, and by grants from the Con- 
solidated Fund; they are intended to be ‘the common schools’ of 
the people ; they are not dependent on the special contributions of 
the members of any particular Church ; their managers are not the re- 
presentatives of any particular Church, but of the whole community. It 
would, therefore, be a flagrant violation of public justice for such 
schools to be made ‘denominational.’ If, for such reasons, Canon 
Gregory prefers to say that to make them denominational would be 
‘a violation of the spirit of the Act,’ I have no objection; but in 
this sense the violation of the spirit of the Act would have been equally 
flagrant if clauses 7 and 14 had not been introduced into it. 

Cardinal Manning has a curious passage in which he endeavours 
to show that the Board School system is an endowment of Non- 
conformity. No creeds or formularies are used in the Board Schools. 
But, says the Cardinal, ‘ Mr. Dale tells us that Nonconformists do 
not use creeds or formularies.» Then Board Schools are, after all, 
Nonconformist and denominational. They are the endowment of the 
Nonconformist religion.’ Will his Eminence forgive me for saying 
that fora moment he must have forgotten the logic he learnt at 
Oxford? Will he throw his argument into a syllogism and test 
it by ‘Barbara celarent’? Suppose I were to say—the Koran is 
not used in the Board Schools ; the Catholics do not use the Koran ; 
then Board Schools are, after all, Catholic and denominational ; they 
are the endowment of the Catholic religion, and there is no need 
to make grants to Catholic schools from the Consolidated Fund ;— 
would his Eminence be convinced? But the logic is just as sound 
as that by which he has demonstrated his own thesis, 

I maintained in January that the Act itself, while it excludes 
‘creeds’ and ‘ formularies, does not place any restriction on the oral 


5 His Eminence has done me too much honour. I said that‘I never use a 
“catechism” or “formulary,” and yet teach definite doctrines. ‘I’ and ‘the 
Nonconformists’ are not equivalent terms, 
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teaching of the schoolmaster; and that the House of Commons 
definitely refused all amendments to place any restriction on the 
oral teaching of the schoolmaster. I maintained further that his 
Eminence could ‘instruct a congregation in the great doctrines of 
our Lord’s divinity, His atonement for the sins of men, the future 
judgment, without the aid of any such document as the clause in the 
Act of 1870 was intended to forbid in the Board Schools.’ I might 
have added that his Eminence could instruct a congregation in all 
the characteristic doctrines of the Catholic faith—in the doctrine of 
purgatory, the reverence due to the Virgin and the saints, the 
doctrine of penance, the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope— 
without the aid of the documents which are excluded. I said that I 
myself am in the habit of teaching definite doctrines in the pulpit 
and elsewhere without a ‘catechism’ or ‘formulary.’ Whatever 
freedom in oral teaching the Act allows to those who hold my creed 
it allows to those who hold the creed of Cardinal Manning. The Act 
itself does not merely permit ‘ Nonconformist schoolmasters to teach 
in Board Schools the doctrines which Nonconformist ministers with- 
out creeds or formularies teach in chapels;’ it permits Catholic 
schoolmasters to teach in Board Schools the doctrines which Catholic 
priests teach in Catholic chapels without creeds or formularies, 
It gives to all the same liberty of oral teaching, it imposes the same 
restrictions on all. The Catholic must not teach his catechism, 
which inculcates the doctrines of the Council of Trent ; the Presby- 
terian—who is as much a Nonconformist as I am—must not teach his 
catechism, which inculcates the doctrines of the Westminster Assembly. 
But, under the Act itself, the Catholic schoolmaster could teach 
Catholic doctrines, and the Presbyterian schoolmaster could teach 
the doctrines of Calvinism. 

I contended further that it is ‘the rate-payers, acting through 
the School Boards, who have excluded, or have done very much to 
exclude, doctrinal Christianity.’ The bylaws, resolutions, educa- 
tional schemes adopted by the Boards have done what Parliament 
refused to do—they have endeavoured to prevent the oral teaching of 
the schoolmaster from being ‘sectarian.’ But the bylaws are as 
fatal to the characteristic doctrines of the various Nonconformist 
sects as to the doctrines of the Catholic Church or the Anglican 
Church. They prevent the Congregationalist schoolmaster from 
denying the doctrine of transubstantiation, as they prevent the 
Catholic schoolmaster from affirming it; they prevent the Baptist 
schoolmaster from teaching that only those who are of an age to 
confess their personal faith in Christ should receive baptism, as they 
prevent a Churchman from teaching that infants should be baptised 
in order to regenerate them; they prevent the zealous Protestant 
from teaching that the Scriptures are the only rule of faith, as they 
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prevent the Anglican from teaching that authority is due to the 
Fathers and Councils of the undivided Church. 

The object of the great School Boards has been to secure a reli- 
gious teaching that shall have nothing in it to which anyone that 
professes to have any religion at all can make any definite objection: 
all the churches are forbidden to colour the instruction with their 
distinctive creeds. Cardinal Manning and Mr. Spurgeon fare alike. 
To call the Board School system a ‘ Pan-Nonconformist Church con- 
currently endowed side by side with the Established Church,’ is a 
description as grotesquely inaccurate in its substance as it is gro- 
tesquely strange in its expression. 

What this ‘ unsectarian religion’ amounts to, it would be hard to 
say. The children probably ‘get up’ some of the history in the 
Old Testament and the New; are taught to distinguish between the 
Sea of Galilee and the Mediterranean; learn something about the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees, about Eastern dress, Eastern houses, and 
Eastern customs. I believe that under some of the Boards the 
children in the upper standards learn enough about the stories 
contained in Holy Scripture to pass a satisfactory examination. The 
oral teaching—so far as it does not consist of geographical and 
historical illustration—is, in all probability, mainly ethical, with 
some general appeals to the authority and love of God, and to future 
rewards and punishments. 

It is no part of my present business to criticise Board School 
religious instruction. Some of the readers of this Review know that 
Ihave criticised it often, and criticised it severely, elsewhere. For 
many years I have contended—but with no great success—that 
School Boards have no religious function; that, from their constitu- 
tion, they are incapable of discharging any religious function effec- 
tively. Their true province is to provide, organise, and direct secular 
instruction ; for the religious education of the people the Churches 
are responsible. 


II. 


The second question at issue between his Eminence and myself— 
Have the Denominationalists a just claim to a share of the education 
rate ?—I can discuss more briefly. 

Canon Gregory, who is the natural ally of the Cardinal in claiming 
fresh grants from public funds for the support of denominational 
schools, thinks that in January I utterly failed in my ‘attempt to 
answer the demand of Cardinal Manning.’ That may beso. It can 
be answered only by the representatives of the English people in 
Parliament. My answer to Cardinal Manning’s ‘ demand ’—if I 
were in a position to answer it—would be a courteous refusal. But 
my attempt was to answer, point by point, the arguments of his 
Eminence in support of his position that the denominational schools 
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 @réybeing treated unfairly. The Cardinal is a controversialist of great 
“experience and great skill; but, if I may say so without presump- 
tion, his rejoinder in February does not seem to me to have touched 
my reply, and I should be very well content to leave the case as it 
stands. But in January I was simply replying to the arguments of 
an eminent Denominationalist; it may be well that I should now 
state the case on the other side. 

It is agreed that in the absence of any provision by the State for 
elementary education, large masses of the people would grow up in 
ignorance, and that their ignorance would be an immeasurable evil 
to themselves, and a serious peril to the nation; and, to quote once 
more the admirable words of Cardinal Manning, the State ‘has a 
right to protect itself from the dangers arising from ignorance and 
vice, which breed crime and turbulence. It has a duty also to pro- 
tect children.from the neglect and sin of parents, and to guard their 
rights to receive an education which shall fit them for human 
society and for civil life.’ 

But whatever may have been the extent of the duties which the 
State might have properly undertaken when the religious belief of 
the nation was practically uniform, the State is now, by common 
consent, limited to the secular province. Ancient religious institu- 
tions which still survive, preserve the memory of a condition of 
national life which has long passed away ; but no one asks the State 
to assume new religious responsibilities ; the religious responsibilities 
which it has inherited from past generations are the occasion of great 
uneasiness, and are discharged with difficulty. 

The educational policy of the last twelve years has really been 
the application of this principle. After the English manner, we 
have been carried along by the strong current of practical necessities, 
without asking into what new and strange regions the stream was 
carrying us. We have not grasped the principle firmly. We have 
not applied it intelligently. As yet, therefore, our system is chaotic. 
But, since 1870, the State in its educational policy has virtually 
renounced all responsibility for the religious faith of the people. 
It. makes grants to denominational schools, but does not inspect 
the religious teaching. It would make the same grants with equal 
readiness to ‘voluntary’ schools that were absolutely secular. It 
empowers and compels School Boards to found schools of a new 
type; it insists that the secular instruction shall occupy a certain 
number of hours and shall be efficient, but for religious instruction 
it makes no positive provision; if it is given, it must be given 
at certain times; it must not be given by means of distinctive 
‘catechisms’ and ‘ formularies’; no child need receive it. If it is 
not given at all, the State is content. 

I repeat that in its educational policy the State has renounced all 
responsibility for the religious faith of the people. This is not 
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because the State has become doctrinaire. It is not because the 
State has consciously accepted any theory concerning the limi- 
tations of its province. It has reached this position unconsciously 
and as the result of the action of those immense religious, intellec- 
tual, social, and political forces, which may be roughly said to have 
begun to manifest themselves in the Renaissance of the fifteenth 
century; which revealed their tremendous energy in the Protestant 
Reformation of the sixteenth century; and which, after agitating 
all Europe for two centuries more, exploded violently in the great 
French Revolution. The old order is passing away; the life of all 
European nations is assuming new forms. 

In this country, as the result of many causes—principally, as I 
think, of the great authority which a free and generous religious faith 
has exercised on the national spirit and temper—the change has 
been singularly peaceful and orderly. But the change is not less 
real. Whether we like it or not, we are practically all agreed in the 
conviction that there can be no assumption of fresh religious respon- 
sibilities by the State. Cardinal Manning does not ask the State 
to insist that Catholic parents shall train their children in the 
Catholic faith themselves, or shall send them to Catholic schools. 
Canon Gregory doves not ask the State to enforce the teaching of the 
Church Catechism. It is the duty of the State to protect the right 
of all children to receive an efficient secular education, and to make 
provision that an efficient secular education shall be within the reach 
of every child in the country. When it has discharged these duties 
it has fulfilled its function. If it attempts more, it attempts a task 
which is altogether inconsistent with the actual circumstances of the 
country. The schools of the State should therefore be secular schools. 

But Cardinal Manning and Canon Gregory are not satisfied with 
secular schools for the children of the churches to which they minis- 
ter. His Eminence insists on having schools in which Catholic 
children shall be educated in the Catholic faith, The Canon 
insists on having schools in which Church of England children shall 
be trained in one or other of the various forms of religious faith 
professed by the clergy of the Establishment. The true reply of the 
State to their claims for aid in maintaining their ‘separatist’ 
schools is, in my judgment, perfectly clear. The claims should be 
wholly disallowed: not that I would have the present grants from 
the Consolidated Fund immediately withdrawn. The State will find 
it expedient to afford for a few years longer the aid which the 
‘separatist ’ schools require to maintain them in efficiency. But ifa 
claim is made—if a right is asserted—the claim must be impugned 
and the right denied. 

It is the function of the State to provide secular education, and 
at present it is agreed that this education shall be of an elementary 
character. If there are parents who wish their children to be taught 
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Greek and Sanscrit, and if they claim a grant from public funds 
to assist in the maintenance of schools in which Greek and Sanscrit 
are taught, the representatives of the State can only reply, ‘ You can 
send your children to these schools if you please, but the education 
which they are receiving is not of the kind which at present the 
State has undertaken to supply ; your demand cannot be complied 
with.’ If there are parents who wish their children to be instructed 
in the doctrines of any religious communion, and if they claim grants 
from Parliament or a share of the rates, to assist in the maintenance 
of the schools in which these doctrines are taught, the reply should 
be of a more decisive character. The representatives of the State 
should say to such parents,‘ You can send your children to these 
schools if you please; we have no right to interfere if the schools 
supply an efficient elementary education; but it does not lie within 
the province of the State to provide, or to assist in providing, religious 
instruction—to maintain, or to assist in maintaining, schools in which 
such instruction is given.’ 

Roman Catholic schools are a part of the organisation of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Roman Catholic Church has no claim 
either on the Consolidated Fund or on the rates for the maintenance 
of any part of its organisation. Denominational schools are founded 
and maintained for the purpose of propagating the denominational 
creeds of the Churches with which they are connected. The Churches 
have no claim, either on the Consolidated Fund or on the rates, for 
the maintenance of institutions for the propagation of their denomi- 
national creeds. 

The great fault of the legislation of 1870 was that it did not 
prevent the enlargement of the public aid already given to the 
schools of the Churches. To have suddenly withdrawn the grants on 
which the schools already in existence relied for a large part of their 
support, would have been hard; but to have declined to make grants 
to new schools would have been perfectly equitable. Since 1870 the 
Denominational system has expanded to enormous proportions. The 
children in average attendance rose from 1,152,389 in 1870 to 
2,007,184 in 1881. The total grant from the Consolidated Fund 
rose in the same period from 528,039/. 13s. 8d. to 1,570,2011. 2s. 8d. 
I will only refer to what I said in January about the injustice 
which this system inflicts on Nonconformists and on all others who 
have no faith in the creeds which these schools are established to 
propagate. There are nine millions and a quarter of the people of 
England and Wales living outside School Board districts ; for them 
the only schools receiving Government aid are under the control of 
private managers, and the immense majority of these schools are for 
the maintenance of the doctrines of the Established Church. Witbin 
Sehool Board districts, the ‘ vested rights’ of the Denominationalists 
are defended by the Act of 1870; and the Boards are only permitted 
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to provide accommodation for the children for whom the Denomina- 
tionalists cannot find places. Such a system is a flagrant violation 
of the elementary principles of public justice; it cannot last much 
lounger ; as soon as a few of the most urgent political questions now 
disturbing the national mind have been brought to a settlement, 
public opinion will demand its gradual extinction. 

Cardinal Manning appeals to the great principle of ‘ liberty of 
conscience’ in support of his demand. I trust that his Eminence 
will not think me discourteous if I say that, on the lips of a Prince 
of the Church those great words have an alien accent. There are 
many profound and noble lessons to be learnt from the ancient com- 
munion of which he is an illustrious ornament—from the zeal, the 
courage, the sanctity of its martyrs and saints—from the genius and 
learning of its famous theologians; but the English people listen 
with a certain surprise and distrust when they are instructed on the 
claims of ‘liberty of conscience’ by a Cardinal of the Romish Church. 
Canon Gregory is also earnest and emphatic in insisting on the ne- 
cessity of honouring ‘the principle of religious liberty.’ He, too, 
I trust, will allow me to say that the traditions and environment of 
a dignitary of the English Establishment are not favourable to a clear 
apprehension of that sacred principle. It is a principle hard to learn. 
My own ecclesiastical ancestors, though their advantages were 
greater than his, were slow in learning it, so slow that, when I read 
the story of their almost incredible mistakes, I distrust my own 
apprehension of it. Those of us who have had most occasion to 
master it have probably mastered it imperfectly. On this subject 
therefore, as on every other, I am willing to be taught; but I ama 
little doubtful whether a Roman Cardinal and a Canon of St. Paul’s 
are likely to be the most competent teachers. 

Canon Gregory urges it as a grievance that to keep the denomi- 
national schools in existence, ‘the sums levied on their supporters 

. amounted to 726,676/. last year, besides 146,825/. received 
from endowments, more than one-half of which has been obtained 
since 1870.’ But where is the grievance? In the next sentence 
the Canon makes a very true statement which shows that it is 
no grievance at all: ‘These sums, it must be remembered, have 
to be raised solely because the managers of denominational schools 
recognise the importance of definite religious teaching for the 
children for whom they are in any way responsible.’ Precisely so. 
The sums have not to be levied on the supporters of denominational 
schools in order to provide that secular education for the people for 
which the State has made itself responsible, but to provide the 
‘definite religious teaching’ to which the ‘managers’ attach im- 
portance. Why should the nation or the ratepayers relieve ‘ mana- 
gers’ of the cost of providing it? This ‘definite religious teaching’ 
is their concern, and only theirs. They are at liberty to provide it 
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for themselves, and this is all that the principle of religious liberty 
requires. The Canon appears to believe that religious liberty means 
the liberty to levy rates and taxes on other people to assist him in 
teaching his own religious creed. 

But the Canon states his grievance in another form, which at 


first sight looks more plausible— 


‘It is now twelve years since the Education Act of 1870 came into operation, 
and we are still able to report that nearly a million is annually supplied by the 
benevolence of Christian people, for erecting and sustaining denominational schools, 
Why should they be thus taxed, when those who do not value distinctive religious teach 
ing can have all the schooling they require at the expense of the community? Chureh- 
men and dissenters, Roman Catholics and unsectarians, agnostics and atheists, are 
all citizens of a country which professes to give perfect liberty to all in matters of 
religion, and yet by a law recently passed it compels one portion of the community 
to fine itself annually to the extent of more than three-quarters of a million, in 
order to obtain that which the other portion of the community has secured to it 


without cost.’ 


These sentences are very suggestive ; but to write a full commen- 
tary upon them in their application to the education controversy 
would require a volume. I must be satisfied with two or three brief 


observations. 
(1) I must remind Canon Gregory that I am personally op- 


posed to religious teaching of any kind in the Board Schools; but it 
is inaccurate to say, that in these schools one portion of the com- 
munity ‘ has secured to it without cost’ what another portion of the 
community has to obtain by consenting ‘to fine itself annually to the 
extent of more than three-quarters of a million.’ Those who contribute 
the three-quarters of a million obtain the teaching of the sectarian 
doctrines of the various churches to which they belong; in the schools 
under the great Boards, the teaching of these sectarian doctrines is 
forbidden. The supporters of denominational schools adopt measures 
to attach the children to their own churches; in the schools under the 
great Boards, it is provided that no attempt shall be made... to 
attach children to any particular denomination.’ The Roman Catholic 
managers maintain their schools, because they want to keep their 
children in the Roman Catholic Church. Cardinal Manning recog- 
nises this very frankly. He says, ‘Though Catholics desire all men 
to come to the knowledge of the truth, their work of education has 
their own flocks and their own children so emphatically in view that 
the presence of non-Catholic children in their schools is wholly un- 
sought, and if their number be great it is a cause of great difficulty 
to us.’ But the Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Unitarians, the 
Swedenborgians, and the Methodists, who send their children to Board 
schools, do not get them trained in their own special religious faith, 
and the schools do nothing to attach them to the churches of which 
their parents are members. The supporters of the denominational 
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schools obtain what other people do not obtain, and it is not unjust 
that they should pay for it. 

Secondly, if Canon Gregory’s argument is worth anything at all, 
it requires such changes in the law as shall altogether relieve the 
denominational managers from the necessity of raising voluntary 
contributions. 

But, thirdly—and this, perhaps, is practically the most important 
point of all—Canon Gregory’s grievance would not be removed if 
there were no religious teaching in the Board schools. His real 
complaint is not that some people are able to get in the Board 
schools, without voluntary contributions, all the religious teaching 
that they wish their children to receive; but that the Denomina- 
tionalists, whose schools, as I have said, are a part of the organisation 
of their churches, cannot teach their own creed without paying for it. 
Make the Board schools secular—let no one be able to obtain any 
kind of religious teaching in them—and Canon Gregory’s demand on 
the public funds would be as urgent as before. 

The State should more distinctly renounce all responsibility for the 
religious instruction of the people of this country. It should limit 
itself to the provision of an efficient secular education for all children 
whose education is not otherwise provided for. With the schools 
of the churches which exist for the maintenance of the creeds 
of the churches the State has nothing to do, except to assure itself 
that the secular instruction which is given in these schools is 
efficient. On the funds of the State the promoters of these schools 
have no claim. Until this policy is clearly understood and frankly 
accepted, the injustice under which large sections of the English 
people have long been suffering will continue, and the country will 
still be agitated by constantly recurring educational controversies. 

There would, I fear, be little use in discussing the questions 
raised by Cardinal Manning’s solemn invitation addressed to ‘all 
who value Christianity and education in England, to stand firmly 
together in defence of Christian education, and to press onward 
steadily for its extension throughout English homes.’ I value 
education ; and it is my firm belief that the gradual extinction of 
the denominational system, and the establishment of Board schools 
in every part of the country, would elevate the intellectual life and 
enlarge the intellectual resources of the English people. I value 








Christianity infinitely more than intellectual cultivation; and it is 


also my firm conviction that it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the Christian faith if the common schools supported wholly or in 
part by the State were made purely secular. 

Like my venerable opponent, his Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, I have watched with profound anxiety, some- 
times with alarm, the changes through which the religious thought 
and life of the country have been passing in recent years; but, on 
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the whole, I see no reason for despondency, much less for despair, 
My experience does not extend over so many years as his, nor has it 
been so varied; but I have come to the conclusion that the reli- 
gious education given in the denominational schools has done very 
little for the maintenance of genuine loyalty to Christ, reverence for 
the authority and majesty of God, faith in the divine and eternal 
things by which we are environed. Whatever the Christian Church 
may have done for Europe by her popular schools in other genera- 
tions, I am convinced that her true wisdom in this generation is to 
leave the common schools in the hands of the State, and to attempt 
to discharge the great trust she has received from Heaven, by other 
and more effective agencies. 


R. W. Date. 








THE SUPPRESSION OF POLSONOUS 
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Mr. Frovups, in his Life of Carlyle, incidentally sets forth a theory of 
E. toleration. Cromwell, he tells us, held Romanism to be ‘morally 


poisonous ;’ therefore Cromwell did not tolerate. We have decided 
that it is no longer poisonous ; therefore we do tolerate. Cromwell’s 
intolerance implied an intense ‘hatred of evil in its concrete form ;’ 
our tolerance need not imply any deficiency in that respect, but merely 
a difference of opinion as to facts. Upon this showing, then, we are 
justified in extirpating, by fire and sword, any doctrine if only we 
are sincerely convinced that it is ‘morally poisonous.’ I do not take 
this as a full account either of Carlyle’s theory, or of Mr. Froude’s. 
I quote it merely as a pointed statement of a doctrine which in some 
ways would appear to follow more directly from the utilitarianism which 
Carlyle detested. The argument is simple. A ‘ poisonous opinion’ is 
one which causes a balance of evil. The existence of such opinions is 
admitted. Nor, again, is it denied that under certain conditions an 
opinion may be suppressed by persecution. The persecution, then, of 
a poisonous opinion must do some good, and must produce a balance 
of good if the evil effects of the opinion suppressed exceed the various 
evils due to the persecution. But that which causes a balance of 
good is right according to utilitarians ; and therefore persecution may 
sometimes be right. Ifyou have to suppress a trifling error at the 
cost of much suffering, you are acting wrongly, as it would be wrong 
to cure a scratch by cutting off a finger. But it may be right to 
suppress a poisonous opinion when the evil of the opinion is measured 
by the corruption of a whole social order, and the evil of the persecu- 
tion by the death, say, of twelve apostles. In such a case it is 
expedient, and therefore right, that one man or a dozen should 
perish for the good of the people. 

Mill attacked the applicability, though not the first principle, of 
this reasoning in the most forcible part of his Liberty. He argues 
in substance that the collateral evils due to persecution are always, 
or almost always, excessive. He could not, as a utilitarian, deduce 
toleration from some absolute @ priorz principle. But by pointing out 
evil consequences generally overlooked, he could strengthen the general 
presumption against its utility in any particular case. His utilitarian 
opponents may still dispute the sufficiency of his reasoning. They 
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urge, in substance, that the presumption is not strong enough to 
justify an absolute rule. Granting that there is a presumption 
against persecution generally, and that all the evils pointed out by 
Mill should be taken into account, yet, they say, it is still a question 
of expediency. We must be guided in each particular case by a care- 
ful balance of the good and evil, and must admit this general presump- 
tion only for what it is worth; as a guiding rule in doubtful cases, or 
where we do not know enough to, balance consequences satisfactorily, 
but not as possessing sufficient authority to override a clear conclu- 
sion in the opposite sense. Practically, we may assume, the differ- 
ence comes to very little. Mill’s opponents might often be as tolerant 
as himself. He says, indeed, that toleration is the universal rule; 
yet even he might admit that, as in other moral problems, a casuist 
might devise circumstances under which it would cease to be absolute. 
On the other hand, his opponents, though holding in theory that each 
case has to be judged on its merits, would, in fact, agree that no case 
ever occurs at the present time in which the balance is not in favour 
of toleration. The discussion, therefore, has less practical application 
than one might at first sight suppose. One man says, ‘ Toleration is 
always right, but at times this, like other moral rules, may be sus- 
pended.’ The other, ‘ It is not a question of right or wrong, but of 
expediency ; but, on the other hand, in almost every conceivable case, 
toleration is clearly expedient.’ It is only, therefore, as illustrating 
an interesting ethical problem— interesting, that is, to people capable 
of feeling an interest in such gratuitous logic-chopping—that I 
would consider the problem. 

I remark, therefore, in the first place, that one argument 
of considerable importance scarcely receives sufficient emphasis from 
Mill. The objection taken by the ordinary common sense of man- 
kind to persecution is very often that the doctrines expressed are 
false. Toleration, beyond all doubt, has been advanced by scepticism. 
It is clearly both inexpedient and wrong to burn people for not pro- 
fessing belief in mischievous lies or even in harmless errors. Mill 
extends the argument to cases where power and truth are on the same 
side ; but he scarcely brings out what may be called the specifically 
moral objection. I may hold that Romanism is false and even ‘ poison- 
ous.’ I may stilladmit that a sincere Romanist is not only justified in 
believing—for, so far as his belief is logical, he cannot help believing — 
but also that he is morally bound to avow his belief. He is in the 
position of a man who is sincerely convinced that a food which I hold 
to be poisonous is wholesome, or, rather, an indispensable medicine. 
If he thinks so, it is clearly his duty to let his opinion be known. A 
man holds that prussic acid will cure when it really kills. He is 
mistaken, but surely he is bound to impart so important a truth to his 
fellows. So long, indeed, as men held that it was not only foolish 
but wicked to hold other religious opinions than their own, this argu- 
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ment didnot apply. But I need not argue that sincere errors are in 
themselves innocent. The most virtuous of men will be a Calvinist 
in Scotland, a Catholic in Spain, and a Mohammedan in Turkey. 
And so far as this possibility is admitted, and as the contrary convic- 
tion spreads—namely, that the leaders of heresies are generally 
virtuous, because it requires virtue to uphold an unpopular opinion— 
the dilemma becomes pressing. The persecutor, as a rule, is punishing 
the virtuous for virtuous conduct, and, moreover, for conduct which he 
admits to be virtuous. For this is not one of those cases with which 
casuists sometimes puzzle themselves. The fact that a man thinks 
himself acting rightly, or is wicked on principle, is not a sufficient 
defence against legal punishment. Ifa man is a Thug, the govern- 
ment is not the less bound to hang him because he thinks murder 
right. A thief must be punished, though he objects to property in 
general; and a man who deserts his wife, though he disapproves of 
marriage. A man is in such cases punished for an action which the 
ruler holds to be immoral. But the persecutor has to punish a man 
precisely for discharging a duty admitted even by the persecutor to be 
a duty, and a duty of the highest obligation. If the duty of truth- 
fulness be admitted, I am bound not to express belief in a creed 
which I hold to be false. If benevolence be a duty, I am bound to 
tell my neighbour how he can avoid hell-fire. The dilemma thus 
brought about—the necessity of crushing conscience by law—will be 
admitted to be an evil, though it may be an inevitable evil. The 
social tie carries with it the necessity of sometimes forcing particular 
people to do that which both they and we admit to be wrong. But the 
scandal so caused is one main cause of the abhorrence felt for the per- 
secutor, and the sympathy for his victims. The ordinary statement 
of the impolicy of making men martyrs testifies to the general 
force of the impression. And it must, in fact, be taken into account 
upon any method of calculation, in so far, at least, as the revulsion 
of feeling excited by persecution tells against the efficacy of the method 
adopted. The persecutor, that is, must clearly remember that by 
burning a man for his honesty, he is inevitably exciting the disgust of 
all who care for honesty, even though they do not prize it more than 
orthodoxy. It must be in all cases a great, even if a necessary, evil, 
that the law should outrage the conscience of its subjects. And 
whatever conclusion may be reached, it is desirable to consider how 
far and on what principles the acceptance of this dilemma can be 
regarded as unavoidable. 

The utilitarian can, of course, give a consistent’ reply. The ulti- 
mate criterion, he says, of virtue is utility. Sincerity is a virtue 
because it is obviously useful to mankind. That men should be able 
to trust each other is a first condition of the mutual assistance upon 
which happiness depends. But here is a case in which we—that is, 
the rulers—are convinced that sincerity does harm. We shall be 
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illogical if we allow the general rule derived from particular cases to 
govern us in the case where it plainly does not apply. We admit 
all the evils ‘alleged ; the suffering of a sincere man because of his 
sincerity, the encouragement to hypocrisy, the demoralisation of those 
whose lips are closed ; but, after admitting all this, we still see so 
clearly the mischief which will follow from the spread of the opinions 
we question, that we pronounce it to exceed all the other admitted 
mischief, and are therefore still bound to persecute. Turn it and twist 
it as you will, the question still comes to this: Which way does the 
balance of happiness incline? Is it better that virtuous Romanists 
should go to the stake and Romanism be so stamped out, or that so 
poisonous an opinion be allowed to spread? We fully admit all the 
evils which you have noted, and willingly put them in the balance; 
but we must weigh them against the evils which will follow from the 
toleration, and our action must be determined by a final comparison. 
Undoubtedly the argument has great apparent strength. It fixes 
the issues which are generally taken; and when helped by the assump- 
tion that belief in a creed may determine a man’s happiness for all 
eternity, and that men or some body of men may possess infallibility, 
it makes a very imposing show. Nor do I wish to dispute the funda- 
mental principle; that is, the principle that utility is in some sense to 
be the final criterion of morality. I think, however, that here, as in 
other cases, a thoroughgoing application of that criterion will lead us 
to a different conclusion from that which results from a first inspec- 
tion. And, in order to show this, I must try to point out certain 
tacit assumptions made in the application of this principle to the 
facts. Granting that we must test persecution by its effects upon 
human happiness, I must add that we cannot fairly measure these effects 
without looking a little more closely into the conditions under which 
they are necessarily applied. The argument starts from the generali- 
sation of something like a truism. The alleged fact is simply this, that 
pain, threatened or inflicted, will stop a man’s mouth. It can hardly 
convert him, but it will prevent him from converting others. I do 
not dispute the statement ; I feel, for my part, that, so far as I am 
able to form an opinion as to my own conduct, there is no creed which 
I would not avow or renounce rather than be burnt alive. I think 
that I might probably prefer distant damnation to immediate martyr- 
dom. Many men, happily for the race, have been more heroic; but 
burning stopped even their mouths, and so far suppressed their in- 
fluence. We have, however, to modify this statement before we can 
apply it to any serious purpose. We have to show, that is, that we 
not only suppress the individual but eradicate the opinion from 
society ; and this raises two questions. There is a difficulty in catch- 
ing the opinion which is to be suppressed, and there is a difficulty 
about arranging the machinery through which the necessary force is 
to be supplied. When we examine the conditions of success in the 
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enterprise, it may turn out that it is impossible in many cases, and 
possible in any case only at the cost of evils which would more than 
counterbalance any possible benefit. Only by such an investigation 
can we really measure the total effect of persecution, and it will, I 
think, appear to be still more far-reaching and disastrous than is 
implied even by Mill’s cogent reasoning. 

Mill, in fact, conducts the argument as though he made an 
assumption (for I will not say that he actually made it) which appears 
to me at least to be curiously unreal. His reasoning would be some- 
times more to the purpose if we could suppose an opinion to be a sort 
of definite object, a tangible thing like the germ of a disease, existing 
in a particular mind, as the germ in a particular body, and therefore 
capable of being laid hold of and suppressed by burning the person 
to whom it belongs, as the germ is suppressed by being dipped in 
boiling water. This corresponds to what one may call the ‘ happy 
thought® doctrine of scientific discovery. Popular writers used 
sometimes to tell the story of Newton’s great discovery as though 
Newton one day saw an apple fall, and exclaimed ‘ Ah! an apple isa 
kind of moon!’ This remark had occurred to no one else, and might 
never have struck anybody again. If, therefore, you had caught 
Newton on the spot and stamped him out, the discovery of gravitation 
might have been permanently suppressed. Mill would, of course, 
have perceived the absurdity of such a statement as clearly as any one ; 
yet he seems to make a very similar assuraption in his Liberty. It is, 
he is arguing, a ‘ piece of idle sentimentality ’ that truth has any 
intrinsic power of prevailing against persecution. ‘ The real advan- 
tage which truth has consists in this, that when an opinion is true it 


-may be extinguished once, twice, or many times, but in the course of 


ages there will generally be found persons to rediscover it’ ; and when, 
he adds, it is rediscovered in a propitious age, it may ‘make such 
head’ as to resist later attempts at suppression. Surely this is a 
most inadequate account of the strength of truth. The advantage 
dependent upon a chance of rediscovery is equally possessed by error ; 
old superstitions are just as much given to reappearance as old truths. 
Every one who has examined stupid lads knows very well that the 
blunders which they make are just as uniform as the truths which they 
perceive. Given minds at a certain stage, and exposed to certain 
external conditions, we can predict the illusions which will be gener- 
ated. So to quote the familiar instances: the mass of mankind still 
believes that the sun goes round the earth, and is convinced that a 
moving body will stop of itself, independently of external resistance. 
The advantage of truth is surely put in the other fact, that it can, as 
Mill says, ‘ make head.’ It gathers strength by existing ; it gathers 
strength, that is, because it can be verified and tested, and every fresh 
test confirms the belief, and it gathers strength again in so far as it 
becomes part of a general system of truths, each of which confirms, 
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elucidates, and corroborates the others, and which together form the 
organised mass of accepted knowledge which we call science. So far 
as we are possessed of anything that can be called scientific knowledge, 
we have not to deal with a list of separate assertions, each of which 
has to be judged upon its own merits, and each of which may stand or 
fall independently of all the others; but with a system of interdepen- 
dent truths, some of which are supported by irresistible weight of 
evidence, whilst the remainder are so inextricably intertwined with 
the central core of truth that they cannot be separately rejected. To 
talk, therefore, of suppressing an opinion as if it were not part of a 
single growth, but a separable item in a chaotic aggregate of distin- 
guishable theories, is to overlook the most essential condition of 
bringing any influence to bear upon opinion generally. 

Consider, first, the case of any scientific theory. Newton’s great 
achievement was supposed to lead to questionable theological inferences ; 
as, indeed, whatever may be the logical inferences, there can be no 
doubt that it was fatal to the mythological imagery in which the earth 
appeared as the centre of the universe. Suppose, then, that it had 
been decided that the opinion was poisonous, and that anybody who 
maintained that the earth went round the sun should be burnt! Had 
such a system been carried out, what must: have happened? If we 
suppose it to be compatible with the continued progress of astro- 
nomical and physical inquiries, this particular conclusion might still be 
ostensibly conceded. Kepler’s discoveries, and all the astronomical 
observations assumed by Newton, might have been allowed to be pro- 
mulgated, as affording convenient means of calculation, and Newton’s 
physical theories might have been let pass as interesting surmises in 
speculation, or admitted as applicable to other cases. It might still 
be asserted that, so far as the solar system was concerned, the doctrines 
possessed no ‘ objective truth.’ Something of the kind was, I believe, 
actually attempted ; it needs, however, no argument to show that 
such a persecution would be childish, and would be virtually giving over 
the key of the position to the antagonist with some feeble ostensible 
stipulation that he should not openly occupy one dependent outwork. 
The truth would not have been suppressed, but the open avowal of the 
truth. The only other alternative, would have been to suppress physical 
theories and astronomical observation altogether, in order to avoid 
the deduction of the offensive corollary. In such a case, then, the 
only choice, by the very nature of the case, is not between permitting 
or suppressing ‘an opinion,’ but between permitting or suppressing 
scientific inquiry in general. There are, no doubt, bigots and stupid 
people enough to be ready to suppress speculation at large; but they 
would find it hard to induce people to suppress things of obvious 
utility ; they cannot suppress the study of astronomy for purposes of 
navigation, and yet when the truth has been acquired for this end its 
application to others follows by a spontaneous and irresistible process. 
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The victory is won, and the only question is whether the conqueror shall 
march in openly or in a mask. 

This familiar example may illustrate the extreme difficulty 
of catching, isolating, and suppressing so subtle an essence as an 
opinion. Stop all thought, and of course you can annihilate the par- 
ticular doctrine which it generates. But the price to pay is a heavy 
one, and clearly not to be measured by the particular sets of conse- 
quences which result from the specified dogma. The same principle 
is everywhere operative. The greatest shock lately received by the 
conservative theologians has been due to the spread of Darwinian 
theories. How, granting that rulers and priests had at their disposal 
any amount of persecuting power, would they have proposed to sup- 
press those theories? They object to the belief that men have grown 
out of monkeys. Would they, then, allow men to hold that the horse 
and ass have a common ancestor? or to question the permanency of 
genera and species of plants? Would they prohibit Mr. Darwin’s 
investigations into the various breeds of pigeons, or object to his ex- 
position of the way in which a multiplication of cats might be un- 
favourable to the fertilisation of clover? The principle shows itself 
in the most trifling cases; once established there, it spreads by 
inevitable contagion to others; the conclusion is obvious to all men, 
whether tacitly insinuated or openly drawn. To suppress it you 
must get rid of the primitive germ. When once it has begun to 
spread, no political nets or traps can catch so subtle an element. It 
would be as idle to attempt to guard against it, as to say that small- 
pox may rage as it pleases everywhere else, but you will keep it out 
of Pall Mall by a cordon of policemen to stop people with an actual 
eruption. The philosophy of a people is the central core of thought, 
which is affected by every change taking place on the remotest con- 
fines of the organism. It is sensitive to every change in every de- 
partment of inquiry. Every new principle discovered anywhere has 
to find its place in the central truths; and unless you are prepared to 
superintend and therefore to stifle thought in general, you may as well 
let italone altogether. Superintendence means stifling. That is not 
the less true, even if the doctrine suppressed be erroneous. Assuming 
that Darwinianism is wrong, or as far as you please from being abso- 
lutely true, yet its spread proves conclusively that it represents a 
We may have to pass beyond it; but in 


necessary stage of progress. 
It represents that attitude of 


any case we have to pass through it. 
mind and method of combining observations which is required under 


existing conditions. It may enable us to rise to a point from which we 
shall see its inadequacy. But even its antagonists admit the necessity 
of working provisionally, at least, from this assumption, and seeing what 
can be made of it; and would admit, therefore, that a forcible sup- 
pression, if so wild an hypothesis can be entertained, would be equiva- 
lent to the suppression“not of this or that theory, but of thought. 
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The conclusion is, briefly, that, so far as scientific opinion is con- 
cerned, you have to choose between tolerating error and suppressing 
all intellectual activity. If this be admitted in the case of what we 
call ‘scientific’ knowledge, the dilemma presents itself everywhere, 
We are becoming daily more fully aware of the unity of knowledge ; 
of the impossibility of preserving, isolating, and impounding par- 
ticular bits of truth, or protecting orthodoxy by the most elaborate 
quarantine. It is idle to speak of a separation between the spheres 
of science and theology, as though the contents of the two were 
entirely separate. There is, doubtless, much misconception as to the 
nature of the relation ; false inferences are frequently made by hasty 
thinkers; but the difference, whatever it may be, is not such as divides 
two independent series of observations, but such that every important 
change in one region has a necessary and immediate reaction on the 
other. If we accept the principle of evolution—whether we take the 
Darwinian version or any other as our guide—as applied to the history 
of human belief, we more and more realise the undeniable facts 
that the history must be considered as a whole ; that the evolution, 
however it takes place, has to follow certain lines defined by the suc- 
cessive stages of intellectual development; that it consists of a series 
of gradual approximations, each involving positive errors, or at least 
provisional assumptions accepted for the moment as definitive truths ; 
and that every widely spread belief, whether accurate or erroneous, has 
its place in the process, as representing at least the illusions which neces- 
sarily present themselves to minds at a given point of the ascending 
scale. The whole process may be, and, of course, frequently has been, 
arrested. But, if it is to take place at all, it is impossible to proscribe 
particular conclusions beforehand. The conclusions forbidden may, 
of course, be such as would never have been reached, even if not for- 
hidden. In that case the persecution would be useless. But if they 
are such as would commend themselves to masses of men but for the 
prohibition, it follows that they are necessary ‘moments’ in the 
evolutions of thought, and therefore can only be suppressed by sup- 
pressing that evolution. 

The vagueness of the argument stated in these general terms is 
no bar to its value in considering more special cases. It suggests, 
in the first place, an extension of one of Mill's arguments which 
has been most frequently criticised. He tries to prove this ad- 
vantage of persecution by a rather exaggerated estimate of the 
value of contradiction. ‘Even admitted truths,’ he says, ‘are apt 
to lose their interest for us unless stimulated by collision with 
the contradictory error.’ It is, of course, obvious to reply that we 
believe in Euclid or in the ordinary principles of conduct, though 
nobody ever denies that two sides of a trianyle are greater than the 
third, or doubts that water quenches thirst. An opinion, I should say, 
gains vividness rather from constant application to conduct than from 
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habitual opposition. Bat, so far as Mill’s argument has to do with 
toleration, it seems to be cogent, and to derive its strength from the 
principle I am defending. Many opinions, if ever entertained, would 
doubtless die out by inherent-weakness. It would be idle to punish 
men for maintaining that two and two make five, because the opinion 
would never survive a practical application. The prohibition of a 
palpably absurd theory would be a waste of force, and might possibly 
suggest to a few eccentric people that there must, after all, be something 
to say for the absurdity, and therefore, if for no other reason, it is un- 
desirable. But it was, of course, not of such opinions that Mill was 
thinking. The only opinions which any one would seriously desire 
to frustrate are plausible opinions; opinions, that is, which would 
flourish but for persecution ; and every persecutor justifies himself by 
showing, to his own satisfaction, that his intervention is needed. He 
rejects the argument by which Gamaliel defended the first plea for 
toleration. He holds that opinions, though coming from God, require 
human defence. He thinks that even the devil’s creed would flourish 
but for a stake, and this assumption is the sole justification of the stake. 
That is to say, persecution is always defended, and can only be de- 
fended, on the ground that the persecuted opinion is highly plausible, 
and the same plausibility of an opinion is a strong presumption that 
it is an essential part of the whole evolution. Even if it be wrong, 
it must represent the way in which a large number of people will 
think, if they think at all. It corresponds to one aspect, though an in- 
complete or illusory aspect, of the facts. If there be no reason there 
must be some general cause of the error ; a cause which, in the supposed 
case, must be the prevalence of some erroneous or imperfect belief in 
the minds of many people. The predisposing cause will presumably 
remain even if this expression of opinion be silenced. And, in all 
such cases, the effect of suppression will be prejudicial to the vigour 
even of the true belief. The causes, whatever they be, which obstruct its 
acceptance will operate in a covert form. Real examination becomes 
impossible when the side which is not convicted is not allowed to have 
its reasons for doubt tested ; and we reach the dilemma just stated. 
That is to say, if thought is not suppressed, the error will find its 
way to the surface through some subterranean channels; whilst, if 
thought is suppressed, the truth and all speculative truth will of 
course be enfeebled with the general enfeeblement of the intellect. 
To remedy a morbid growth, you have applied a ligature which can only 
succeed by arresting circulation and bringing on the mortification of 
the limb. To treat intellectual error in this fashion must always be 
to fall into the practice of quackery, and suppress a symptom instead 
of attacking the source of the evil. 

The assertion is, apparently at least, opposed to another doctrine 
in which Mill agrees with some of his antagonists. He says, as we 
have seen, that a belief in the natural prevalence of truth is a piece 
Vou. XIII.—No. 73. LL 
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of idle sentimentality; it is a ‘ pleasant falsehood’ to say that truth 
always triumphs; ‘ history teems with instances of successful persecu- 
tion ;’ and he confirms this by such cases as the failure of the Re. 
formers in Spain, Italy, and Flanders, and of the various attempts 
which preceded Luther’s successful revolt. Arguments beginning ‘all 
history shows’ are, I will venture to say, always sophistical. The 
most superficial knowledge is sufficient to show that, in this case at 
least, the conclusion is not demonstrated. To prove that persecution 
‘succeeded ’ in suppressing truth, you must prove that without perse- 
cution truth would have prevailed. The argument from the Refor. 
mation must surely in Mill be an argumentum ad hominem. He 
did not hold that Luther or Knox or the Lollards preached the whole 
truth; hardly, even, that they were nearer the truth than Ignatius 
or St..Bernard. And the point is important.: For when it is said 
that the Reformation was suppressed in Italy and Spain by persedu- 
tion, we ask at once whether there is the slightest reason to suppose 
that, if those countries had been as free as England at the present 
day, they would have become Protestant? Protestantism had its 
day of vitality, and in some places it is still vigorous; but with all 
the liberty of conscience of modern Italy, the most enthusiastic Pro- 
testant scarcely expects its conversion before the millennium. If, when 
there is a fair field and no favour, Protestantism stands still, why 
should we suppose that it would once have advanced? Macaulay, in 
a famous article, insisted upon the singular arrest of the Protestant 
impulse. The boundaries between Protestantism are still drawn upon 
the lines fixed by the first great convulsion. It is at least as plausible 
to attribute this to the internal decay of Protestantism as to the ex- 
ternal barriers raised by persecution. In the seventeenth century 
philosophical intellects had already passed beyond the temporary 
compromise which satisfied Luther and his contemporaries. Pro- 
testantism, so far as it meant a speculative movement, was not the 
name of a single principle or a coherent system of opinion, but of a 
mass of inconsistent theories approximating more or less consciously 
to pure deism or ‘ naturalism.’ Victories over Romanism were not 
really won by the creed of Calvin and Knox, but by the doctrines of 
Hobbes and Spinoza. Otherwise, we may well believe the Protestant 
creed would dave spread more rapidly instead of ceasing to spread at 
all precisely when persecution became less vigorous. When we look 
more closely at the facts, the assumption really made shows its true 
nature. Persecution might strike down any nascent Protestantism 
in Spain; but it can hardly be said that it created the very zeal 
which it manifested. If no persecution had been possible, the en-, 
thusiasm of Loyola and his successors might (even if I may not say, 
would) have burnt all the more brightly. And if the orthodox had 
been forbidden to strike a foul blow, they might have been equally 
successful when confined to legitimate methods. The reasoning, in 
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fact, is simple. Protestantism died out when persecution flourished. 
But persecution flourished when zeal was intense. It is impossible, 
then, to argue that the extinction of heresy was due to the special 
fact of the persecution in order to account for the fact that it did not 
spread in the regions where faith was strongest. In any case, if we 
assume, as we must assume, that the old faith was congenial to a vast 
number of minds, we might be sure that it would triumph where it 
had the most numerous and zealous followers. Under the conditions 
of the times, that triumph of course implied persecution ; but it is 
an inversion of all logic to put this collateral effect as the cause of 
the very state of mind which alone could make it possible. So, 
again, Protestantism died out in France (which Mill does not men- 
tio) and survived in England; and in England, says Mill, the death 
of Elizabeth or the life of Mary would ‘ most likely’ have caused its 
extirpation. Possibly, for it is difficult to argue ‘ might have beens.’ 
But it is equally possible that the English indifference which made 
the country pliable in the hands of its rulers would have prevented 
any effective persecution, and the ineffectual persecution have led 
oly to a more thoroughgoing revolution when the Puritan party had 
accumulated a greater stock of grievances. If, again, Protestantism 
had been really congenial to the French people, is it not at least pro- 
bable that it would have gathered sufficient strength in the seven- 
teenth century—whatever the disadvantages under which it actually 
laboured—to make a subsequent revival of vigorous persecution im- 
possible? The ultimate condition of success lay, partly at any rate, 
inthe complex conditions, other than the direct action of rulers, 
which predisposed one society to the Catholic and others to the 
Protestant doctrine; and if we are not entitled to assume that 
this was the ultimate and determining condition of the final division, 
we are certainly not entitled to seek for it in the persecution which 
is, in any land, a product of a spiritual force capable of acting in 
countless other ways. 

Once more we come across that ‘happy thought’ doctrine which 
was natural to the old method of writing history. Catholics were 
once content to trace the English Reformation to the wickedness of 
Henry the Eighth or Elizabeth; Protestants to the sudden inspira- 
tion of this or that reformer. Without attempting to argue the 
general question of the importance of great religious leaders, this at 
least is evident, that the appropriate medium is as necessary as the 
immediate stimulus. There were bad men before Henry the Eighth, 
and daring thinkers and reformers before Luther. The Church could 
resist plunder or reform whilst it possessed sufficient vital force; and 
the ultimate condition of that force was that its creeds and its wor- 
ship satisfied the strongest religious aspirations of mankind. Luther 
himself at an earlier period would have been a St. Bernard. Its 
weakness and the success of assailants, good or bad, was due, as no 
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one will now deny, to the morbid condition into which it had fallen, 
from causes which could only be fully set forth by the profoundest 
and most painstaking investigation. If this be granted, it follows 
that Protestantism, whether a wholesome or a pernicious movement, 
meant the operation of certain widely-spread and deeply-seated causes 
rendering some catastrophe inevitable. To apply an effective remedy 
it would have been necessary to remove the causes, to restore the old 
institutions in working order, and to renew the vitality of the faiths 
upon which its vigour essentially depended. So far as the opponents 
of reform relied upon persecution they were driving the disease in- 
wards instead of applying an effectual remedy. Such observations— 
too commonplace to be worth more than a brief indication—must be 
indicated in order to justify the obvious limitations to Mill’s estimate 
of the efficacy of persecution. In the first place, it is not proved 
that it was properly ‘efficacious’ at all; that is, that the limits of 
the creeds would not have been approximately the same had no per- 
secution been allowed. Secondly, if efficacious, it was efficacious at 
a cost at which the immediate suffering of the martyrs is an absurdly 
inadequate measure. In Spain, Protestantism was stamped out when 
it might have died a natural death, at the price of general intellec- 
tual atrophy. Had the persecutors known that the system from which 
persecution resulted was also a system under which their country would 
decline from the highest to the most insignificant position, their zeal 
might have been cooled. In France, again, if Protestantism was 
suppressed by the State, Catholics of to-day may reckon the cost. 
Thought, being (upon that hypothesis) forced into a different mode 
-of expressing dissent, has not only brought about the triumph of un- 
belief, but the production of a type of infidelity not only speculatively 
hostile to Catholicism, but animated by a bitter hatred which even 
the most anti-Catholic of reasoners may regret. I am unable to 
decide the problem whether it is worth while to save a few souls at 
the moment with the result of ultimately driving a whole nation to 
perdition ; but it is one which even those who rely upon the hell-fire 
argument may consider worth notice. And if, in England, we have 
escaped some of these mischiefs, we may ask how much good we have 
done by an ineffectual persecution of Catholics in Ireland—a point 
upon which it is needless to insist, because every one admits the folly 
of ineffectual persecution. 

The facts so considered seem to fit best with the doctrine which 
I am advocating. Persecution may be effective at the cost of 
strangling all intellectual advance ; it may be successful for a time 
in enforcing hypocrisy, or, in other words, taking the surest. means of 
producing a dry-rot of the system defended ; or, finally, it may be 
ineffectual in securing its avowed object, but singularly efficacious in 
producing bitter antipathy and accumulating undying ill-will be- 
tween hostile sections of society. When, therefore, the argument is 
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stated as though all the evils to be put in the balance against perse- 
eution were the pain of the immediate sufferers and the terror of 

sympathisers, I should say that the merest outside of the case has 

really been touched. One other consideration is enough for this part 

of the question. Persecution may discourage unbelief; but it cannot 

be maintained that it has the least direct tendency to increase be- 

lief. Positively it must fail, whatever it may do negatively. The 

decay of a religion means a decline of ‘ vital faith ’—of a vivid 

realisation of the formule verbally accepted. That is the true danger 

in the eyes of believers; and, if it be widely spread, no burning of 
heretics can tend to diminish it. People do not believe more vigor- 

ously because believers in a different creed are burnt. They only 

become more cowardly in all their opinions ; and some other remedy 

of a totally different nature can alone be efficacious. You can pre- 

vent people from worshipping another God, but you cannot make 

them more zealous about their own. And perhaps a lukewarm 

believer is more likely to be damned, certainly he is not less likely 

to be mischievous, than a vigorous heretic. 

To complete the argument, however, or rather the outline of the 
argument, it would be necessary to follow out another set of con- 
siderations. Granting that you can suppress your heresy by persecu- 
tion enough, we have to ask how you can get persecution enough. 
Persecution which does not suppress is a folly as well as a crime. 
To irritate without injuring is mischievous upon all hypotheses. In 
that case, if not in others, even cynics allow that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. The danger of advertising your 
opponent is pretty well understood by this time; and popular riots, 
ora petty bit of municipal despotism, is the very thing desirable for 
the Salvation Army. It is agreed, then, that the weapon is one to 
be used solely on condition that it is applied with sufficient strin- 
gency. Now, if we ask further how this is to obtained, and especially 
if we ask that question in the light of the preceding inquiry, we shall 
arrive at a conclusion difficult to state in adequate terms. It may be 
possible to stamp out what we may call a particular opinion. The 
experiment at least has often been tried, though I do not know that 
it has often succeeded. When it was criminal to speak of a king’s 
vices, the opinion entertained about particular kings was hardly more 
flattering, though flatterers alone could speak openly, than it is now. 
But to suppress so vague and penetrating a thing as a new religious 
opinion is a very different and a very serious matter. The change 
may not be the less efficacious because it is not overt. Nothing, for 
example, could be easier than to advocate the most infidel opinions 
in the language of perfect orthodoxy. The belief in God is gener- 
ally taken to be a cardinal article of faith. But the words may be 
made to cover any state of mind. Spinoza and Hobbes both pro- 
fessed to believe in a God who, to their opponents, is no God at all. 
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The quaint identification of ‘deist’ with ‘atheist,’ by orthodox 
writers, is an illustration of the possible divergence of meaning under 
unity of phrase. One set of theologians hold to the conception of a 
Being who will help a pious leader to win a battle if a proper re- 
quest be made. Another set, equally sincere and devout, regard any 
such doctrine as presumptuous and profane. Briefly, what is common 
to all who use the word, is a substance known only by attributes 
which are susceptible of indefinite variation. And what is true 
of this is true of all articles of faith. I will be a believer in any 
theological dogma to-morrow, if you will agree that I shall define the 
words precisely as I please; nor do I think that I should often 
have to strain them beyond very respectable precedents in order to 
cover downright positivism. How is this difficulty to be met? how 
is a nominal belief in Christianity to be guarded from melting away 
without any change of phraseology into some vague pantheism or 
agnosticism, or, in the other direction, to a degrading anthropomor- 
phism? A mere chain of words is too easily borne to be cared for 
by anybody. You may crush a downright Tom Paine; but how 
are you to restrain your wily latitudinarian, who will swallow any 
formula as if he liked it? Obviously, the only reply can be that 
you must give discretionary powers to your Inquisition. It must be 
empowered to judge of tendencies as well as of detinite opinions; 
to cross-examine the freethinker, and bring his heresy to open light; 
to fashion new tests when the old ones break down, and to resist the 
very first approaches of the insidious enemy who would rationalise 
and extenuate. And, further, as I have said, the same authority must 
lay his grasp, not only on theologians and philosophers, but upon 
every department of thought by which they are influenced ; that is to 
say, upon speculation in general. Without this the substance may all 
slip away, and leave you with nothing but an empty shell of merely 
formal assertion. The task is of course practicable in proportion 
to the rarity of intellectual activity. In ages when speculation was 
only possible for a rare philosopher here and there, it might be 
easy to make the place too hot to hold him, even if he escaped open 
collision with authority. But in any social state approaching at all 
to the present, the magnitude of the task is obvious beyond ‘all need 
of explanation. 

This suggests a final conclusion. No serious politician assumes off- 
hand that a law will execute itself. It may be true that drunkenness 
and heresy would expire together if every drunkard and heretic could 
be hanged. But before proposing a law founded upon that opinion, 
the legislator has to ask, not only whether it would be effective if 
applied, but whether it could be applied. What are the conditions 
of efficiency of law itself? Opponents of toleration seem to pass 
over this as irrelevant. If heretics were bearable, heresy would die 
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Suppose that granted, how does it apply? The question as to 
the possibility of carrying out a law is as important as any other 
question about it. The Legislature is omnipotent in the sense that 
whatever it declares to be a law is a law; for that is the meaning of 
a law; but it is as far as possible from omnipotence in the sense of 
being able to impose any rule in practice. For anything to be effec- 
tive persecution, you require your Inquisition—a body endowed with 
such authority as to be able not merely to proscribe a given dogma, 
put all the various disguises which it may assume; and to suppress 
the very germs of the doctrines by which the whole of a creed may 
be sapped without ostensible assaults upon its specific statements; to 
silence, not only the conscious heretic, but the most dangerous rea- 
soner who is unintentionally furthering heretical opinions; to extend 
its dominion over the whole field of intellectual activity, and so stamp 
out, not this or that objectionable statement, but to arrest those 
changes in the very constituent principles of reasoning, which, if 
they occur, bring with them the necessity of correlative changes in 
particular opinions, and which can only be hindered from occurring 
by arresting the development of thought itself. When faith in the 
supernatural is decaying, it is idle to enforce internal homage to this 
or that idol. The special symptom is the result of a constitutional 
change which such measures have no tendency to remedy. How, 
then, is an administrative machinery equal to such purposes to be 
contrived, or the necessary force supplied for its effective working ? 
Obviously it implies such an all-embracing and penetrating des- 
potism as can hardly be paralleled in history ; a blind spirit of loyalty 
which will accept and carry out the decisions of the political rulers, 
and that in the face of the various influences which, by the hypo- 
thesis, are bringing about an intellectual change, and presumably 
affecting the rulers as well as their subjects. And even so much can 
only be reached by limiting or asphyxiating the intellectual progress, 
with all which it implies. The argument, it must be added, applies to 
the case of erroneous, as well as of sound, opinions. That is to say, it 
is in all cases idle to attack the error unless you can remove the pre- 
disposing cause. I may hold, as in fact I do hold, that what is called 
the religious reaction of recent times involves the growth of many 
fallacies, and that it is far more superficial than is generally asserted. 
But, whatever its origin, it has its causes. So far as they are not to 
be found in the purely intellectual sphere, they must be sought in 
social conditions, or in the existence of certain emotional needs not 
yet provided for by the newer philosophy. To try to suppress such 
movements forcibly, if any such enterprise could be seriously proposed, 
would be idiotic. However strong our conviction of intellectual error, 
we must be content to have error as long as we have fools. For folly, 
education in the widest sense is the sole, thongh singularly imperfect, 
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remedy; and education in that sense means the stimulation of all 
kinds of intellectual energy. The other causes can only be removed 
by thorough social reforms, and the fuller elaboration of a satisfactory 
philosophy. Persecution, were such a thing really conceivable, could 
at most drive the mischief to take other forms, and would remove one 
of the most potent stimulants to the more satisfactory variety of 
regenerating activity. 
LesLIE STEPHEN. 
(To be concluded.) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


(CoNcLUDED. ) 


Boru the late and the present Government have committed them- 
selves to the introduction of a measure giving representative county 
government. The question of county government is by general con- 
currence treated as one of practical politics to be immediately dealt 
with. Ishall therefore ask the readers of the Nineteenth Century to 
consider what form impending change should take in order to bring 
about improvement instead of deterioration. Lord Derby, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, and others have expressed or inferred doubts whether 
a County Board would find anything serious to do, if it were merely 
to take over the administrative work of the magistrates. Certainly 
a new board without enough to occupy its energies would be in 
danger of justifying its existence by taxing and spending at the cost 
of the unfortunate ratepayers. Not in the county as such, but in the 
innumerable and overlapping primary local areas, and by the ever- 
multiplying local bodies, have funds been most lavishly spent, debts 
most rapidly increased, and complaints of mismanagement and waste 
chiefly provoked. To create a County Board without bringing it 
into relation to, and enabling it to co-operate with the administra- 
tive bodies below it, would be simply to repeat the mistake which 
has contributed so much to the present confusion of Local Government, 
the mistake of adding a new board invested with governing and 
taxing power whenever it became necessary to provide for the dis- 
charge of any new function. To establish the County Board in this 
fashion is to begin with the superstructure before laying the founda- 
tion. As the dignified and dignifying head of a simplified and 
strengthened system of Local Government, assisting to make clear, 
simple, and effective what is now obscure, confused, and inefficient, a 
County Board would have ample work to do, and would find able 
heads and willing hands for its performance. Such a County Board 
isa necessary part of any complete scheme of representative Local 
Government. I propose to show how, without making one new ex- 
periment, we can secure all this merely by reducing to a system the 
experience which we now possess, by amalgamating the present or- 
ganisations and putting them to a proper use, and by abolishing what 
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is superfluous, and therefore mischievous, rather than by introducing 
anything novel or untried. 

Those who have done me the honour to read the article upon 
Local Government in England and Wales, published in the last 
number of this Review, may remember the principal heads of the 
indictment brought therein against our present system of Local 
Government. These were, firstly, the needless multiplication and 
interplication of areas and authorities created for the administration 
of local affairs ; of authorities sometimes ill-constituted, and of areas 
often ill-defined for their respective purposes ; secondiy, the excessive 
subdivision among these areas and authorities of the several functions 
of Local Government; and thirdly, the disorder in local finance, and 
the unfair incidence of local taxation. In their combined result 
these evils produce the chaos of our local administration ; an adminis- 
tration without unity and without method; an administration whose 
organs are adjusted neither to the whole of which they form part, 
nor to one another, nor to their own proper ends; an administration 
pervading the whole kingdom, and charged with the most important 
duties ; yet so constituted as to elude the public censure or the public 
praise, and to repel those very citizens who are most able—and who, 
if practicable, would be most willing—to give it the benefit of their 
services. This administration imposes in each successive year in- 
creasing burthens upon the ratepayers, and in each successive year 
sinks deeper and deeper into debt. Whilst its proceedings become 
ever more momentous, the public grows ever less able and less willing 
to follow their course. This indifference has already done much 
harm, and, if it were to continue, would be fatal. The complex 
conditions of our modern social life, and, above all, the growth of 
democracy, have given to the reconstruction of our Local Govern- 
ment an importance truly incaleulable. Such a makeshift for a 
Local Government as we now endure, a Local Government whose 
constitution and working not one citizen in a thousand could explain, 
a Local Government destitute of life, power, and dignity, defrauds 
our people of their best patriotic and political training. Such a 
Local Government as we may hope to enjoy might combine members 
of all classes in working for the common good. 

At the conclusion of my former article I expressed the hope that 
I might be able to furnish some hints towards the amending of our 
Local Government. This I shall now attempt to do, adhering as 
much as possible to the order followed in the former article. I shall 
begin by considering how many distinct areas are really needed for 
the purposes of Local Government, and the principles which should 
guide us in selecting from those now in existence such areas as it 
may seem advisable to retain. I shall then offer some reflections 
upon the best way of constituting the authorities which are to preside 
over those areas, and the most convenient apportionment between 
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them of the functions now dispersed among some three-and-twenty 
various kinds of local bodies. I shall conclude with a few suggestions 
on the best method of restoring order, economy, and fairness to our 
system of local finance. The proposals contained in this article I do 
not claim as my own. Many I have directly derived from the com- 
munications of men far better qualified than myself. Neither do I 
offer them to the public as composing a complete and elaborate 
scheme of reform. Such a scheme could only be produced by a 
minister having at his command all the knowledge, all the expe- 
rience, and all the practical skill of the various departments con- 
cerned with our local administration. Well knowing how much 
there is to be said on this subject—knowing, also, how imperfect is 
all that I can say, I offer these suggestions hoping that they may yet 
be in some degree useful. 

In my former article we saw that, for the purposes of Local 
Government, there now exist in England and Wales no less than six 
or seven principal varieties of area: the parish, the union, the county, 
the borough, the local board or Improvement Act district, and the 
highway district. We also saw that these areas overlapped and in- 
tersected one another in the most vexatious and incomprehensible 
fashion. We saw that the parish does not respect the boundaries of 
the county, and that it is often broken up into separate fragments. 
We saw that the union breaks through the boundaries sometimes of 
the county, and often of the municipal borough, or of the local board 
district. We saw that the municipal borough is not always conter- 
minous with the urban sanitary district, bearing the same name, 
and that the local board district sometimes comprises parts of various 
townships, unions, and counties. We quoted Mr. Hagger’s statement 
to the effect that, within the area practically of a single town union, 
there may exist no less than two municipal councils, three boards of 
guardians, eleven local boards of health, twenty-four bodies of over- 
seers, five burial boards, two school boards, and one highway board ; 
in all no less than forty-eight local authorities acting often in over- 
lapping districts, yet in almost complete independence of one another. 
And we found reason to believe that this random medley of areas and 
authorities was more than a mere anomaly; that it has proved the 
gravest obstacle to an enlightened and vigorous administration of 
local affairs ; that it hinders many of the most capable administrators 
from taking part in the affairs of their several districts; that it 
prevents the public from ascertaining what they pay in rates, and 
what they obtain in return; and that it makes impossible any order 
or method in the raising and expending of local revenue. We cannot 
too often repeat that, without the extinction of this the first and 
gravest of local abuses, there can be no final and satisfactory reform 
of Local Government as a whole. 

Nor is it hard to discern the principles on which a reformer should 
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deal with this question. In the first place, distinct varieties of area 
should not be more numerous than the purposes of local administra- 
tion require. In the second place, the larger area should, as a rule 
be an exact multiple or aggregate of the smaller area. That is to 
say, the larger area and the smaller area should not overlap or inter- 
sect. Thirdly, for each area there should, as a rule, be one local 
authority, and no more. Only by a strict adherence to these prin- 
ciples can we make Local Government simple; and until Local 
Government has become simple, it will never become economical or 
efficient. Not until every ratepayer can see at a glance in what area 
he resides and to what authority he is subject, will public opinion 
exercise any perceptible influence upon the conduct of local affairs. 
Not until the local board has become a conspicuous and powerful 
body can we hope to secure all, or nearly all, the public spirit and 
ability available for local administration. 

In selecting from the areas now in existence those which ought to 
be retained, it is imperative not to disturb more than is absolutely 
needful the arrangements and interests, and to utilise as far as 
possible the institutions which now exist. It is also of great con- 
sequence to select the area best suited for the most important function 
of local government to be exercised therein, and not the area which 
might be better suited for other functions of less importance. 
Bearing in mind these considerations, we shall attempt to ascertain 
the most suitable primary area for purposes of Local Government. 

For this purpose we must, if possible, choose some area now exist- 
ing in every part of the kingdom. Excluding the county, which 
could never be a primary area, we have only two which fulfil this con- 
dition—the parish and the union. Ought the parish or the union to 
be the primary area? Mr. Goschen’s Bill of 1871 proposed to adopt 
the parish, at least in rural places. And the parish has some recom- 
mendations. It is ancient and venerable, old almost as the begin- 
nings of our political and religious history, whilst the union has been 
made general within the lifetime of many middle-aged men. Besides, 
the parish rarely overlaps the county boundary, and has been made 
the primary unit of the union and the petty sessional division. 

I do not wish to undervalue the arguments, whether of utility or 
of sentiment, which may be alleged in favour of the parish; but I 
think that the arguments against its adoption have much greater 
weight. In the first place, the parish for poor law purposes—the 
parish which we should have to adopt as the primary area for local 
administration—is not always the same thing with the ecclesiastical, 
the civil, or the highway parish. In the next place many parishes 
are so very small, or so very thinly peopled, that they could not 
furnish enough men willing and able to undertake the charge of local 
affairs, or enough work to engage the serious attention of such men. 
Other parishes are larger than a primary area should be. In the 
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process of grouping the small and breaking up the large parishes, 
much of the advantage which the parish derives from sentiment would 
be lost. Moreover, parishes now intersected by the boundaries 
of a borough or of an urban district would have to be remodelled. 
Then the vestry must be reorganised, and new parish officers must 
be appointed. At the same time the existing organisation of unions 
and of highway districts must be dissolved. Again, experience has 
conclusively shown that for poor relief an area much larger than 
the ordinary poor-law parish is absolutely necessary. Taken alto- 
gether, these objections appear to be conclusive against the adoption 
of the parish as the primary area. 

We may allow that as a primary area the poor-law union is not 
quite satisfactory. In the year 1834 men were more concerned to 
assert its principle than to define its most convenient boundaries. 
The original limits of the union were often determined by conditions 
of temporary rather than of lasting expediency. They were modified 
by local influence, and by the situation of existing workhouses. 
They have often been rendered obsolete by the shifting of population, 
or by the prevalence of new modes of communication. In many.other 
instances, the urban district has been rudely carved out of the rural 
union. But in favour of adopting the union as the primary area, we 
may allege that it has been constituted within the last fifty years 
for a definite purpose of local administration ; that this purpose was 
one which, above all others, required a convenient area and a vigorous 
governing body; that the unions were mapped out by one central 
authority, presumably acting upon a single principle of utility, and 
that no general complaint has been made in respect either of the size 
or of the arrangement of the unions. The union already enjoys a 
representative constitution; a constitution with the capacity for 
improvement. It has intelligent and experienced officers. It is 
accustomed to control and audit by a central authority. In places 
where there is no school board, the board of guardians is the authority 
for purposes of primary education. It acts as the rural sanitary 
authority. And it may be said that in choosing the board of guardians 
to discharge these duties Parliament has committed itself to the prin- 
ciple of the union. On the whole, therefore, the union seems best 
fitted to answer the requirements of a primary area for purposes of 
local administration. We have next to consider what change in the 
constitution of Local Government its adoption for this end would 
involve. 

Firstly, as regards the unions now in exister.co, some 180 of these 
extend into more than one county. If the larger area is to be an 
exact multiple or aggregate of the smaller area, such unions must be 
broken up. The parts contained in different counties must be respec- 
tively merged in some other union belonging to the same county, or 

erected into independent unions, if their size and importance so 
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require. There is no reason to suppose that the execution of this 
plan would be attended with any grave practical difficulty. The 
machinery which it requires has been supplied by the legislation of 
1875 and 1879. And in the great majority of such unions the parts 
lying in a different county from that which contains the bulk of the 
union have a population of less, and often much less, than 2,000 
souls. Single cases might arise in which disturbance would be really 
inconvenient ; but these would furnish no valid argument against a 
general endeavour to simplify areas. The County Board, with its 
local knowledge, could advantageously assist in these adjustments. 

Secondly, as regards boroughs and local board districts. These 
would continue to exist under the new order of things. But every 
borough and every local board district should be constituted a separate 
union. The local board districts which are too small to be safe or 
efficient primary areas for the principal purposes of local administra- 
tion would have to be amalgamated with neighbouring districts. 
There are a few important places, such as Birmingham, Liverpool, 
&e., which will require to be specially dealt with in any plan pro- 
posed. I am well aware that this change involves much more than 
a temporary disturbance of local arrangements. For pauperism is 
not evenly distributed between town and country; and if we sever 
them for the administration of poor relief we raise grave problems 
respecting the incidence of the poor rate. But it is better to reserve 
the examination of these problems until we come to discuss the ap- 
portionment of the tasks of Local Government and the reorganisation 
of local finance. We may then be able to suggest a distribution of 
the burthen of poor relief fairer and more economical than is possible 
under our present system. 

If the borough and the local board district were constituted as 
separate unions, all the remaining areas of local administration smaller 
than the county might be abolished, subject to certain reservations 
in the case of the parish. The highway district, the burial district, 
and the Improvement Act district would be altogether superfluous. 
In every union other than a borough or local’ board district, we 
should have to appoint a local board. In this way each county would 
be completely divided into boroughs and local board districts. The 
total number of such districts in each county would vary, but may be 
estimated at an average of thirty. In every place there would then 
be one and the same simple area for all the primary purposes of Local 
Government; and in this area one and only one authority, the 
council in a borough, and in every other union the local council, 
under whatever name, would have the power to tax and the power to 
spend. In order to attain this great result we need not constitute 
any new area, 

In the reformed primary authority would vest all the powers now 
exercised by the authorities which would then be consolidated or 
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superseded, that is to say:—all the powers of the overseers, of the 
board of guardians, the local board, the school board, the highway 
board and the burial board, as well as all the powers now conferred 
on various local authorities by the Lighting and Watching Act, the 
Acts passed to encourage the establishment of public baths and 
washhouses and free libraries, and other Acts of a similar nature, 
Inasmuch as the borough would then be the union also, and the 
borough would have to bear all the burthen of its own pauperism, it 
might prove advisable to transfer the administration of indoor relief 
to the County Board ; and reasons of finance point in the same direc- 
tion; but these come to be considered at a later stage of our inquiry. 
For the present we shall return to the new local council. Charged 
with such a variety of functions, it would exert more power, and 
therefore enjoy more dignity than any of the other bodies which it 
had replaced. As compared with the present type of local board, 
some increase in its numbers and a partition of its various duties be- 
tween district committees might be needful. But the detailed or- 
ganisation of each committee, the scope of action to be assigned to 
each, and the degree of independence which it ought to enjoy, could 
only be determined by careful consideration, and unfolded in a 
methodic scheme. Our business at present is not to frame a complex 
theory, or to anticipate the details of legislation, but rather broadly 
to suggest those innovations which events have shown to be necessary, 
and which may recommend themselves to the plain good sense of 
every Englishman. 

The constitution of this primary authority, as well as of the new 
County Board, isa much more delicate matter. We shall have got 
rid of the multitude of elections, the variety of modes of voting, and 
the different degrees of voting power. Every man who would be 
qualified to vote should also be capable of election. Members of 
local boards and town councils should have their term of office pro- 
longed. A four years’ term might not be too much, but if it were 
adopted, half the members, in whatever mode elected, should go out 
every second year. Lastly, the voting power of those who own 
property should be made less invidious in form and more certain in 
operation. For those financial reforms, of which we shall speak 
hereafter, will bring personal as well as real property, the owner as 
well as the occupier, within the range of direct local taxation. 
Property may with justice claim to be much more largely represented 
in the local than in the Imperial Parliament. I would not be 
understood to say that every Englishman has not a very heavy stake 
in the efficiency of local administration, or that the occupying rate- 
payers should not take the largest share in the election of local 
authorities. I would only observe that a great deal of the work done 
by these authorities, that part of their work on which they expend 
the largest sums, is very much in the nature of the management of 
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property. In the old times, when a man built a house he sunk his 
own well and his own cesspool; nowadays the community brings 
water to his very door and carries off his sewage in the common 
sewer. Those who have the benefit of this work should pay for it, 
should know what they pay, and should be taught to understand 
and take an interest in the mode of doing it. The distinction which 

have endeavoured to express is not merely theoretical. Our con- 
stitution recognises the fact that the Imperial Parliament is prin- 
cipally concerned with legislation, and the local Parliament with 
administration, including the management of property. For while 
members of Parliament are, or soon will be, elected everywhere by 
household suffrage alone, in many local elections we have the plural 
vote; ex officio members sit upon the board of guardians, and the 
county government has been left altogether in the hands of the 
magistrates. 

Few persons will affirm that these arrangements are satisfactory. 
But if both the taxation and the representation of property were 
made more direct and systematic, the one would be more economical, 
the other more effective, and both more just than they are now. 
Then the owners of property might reasonably claim to elect a cer- 
tain proportion of members of the local board. Already owners can 
claim in the election of guardians and of local boards a voting power 
up to a certain point proportioned to their property. 

Thus far we have discussed the primary area and the primary 
authority. We may assume that for some purposes of local adminis- 
tration a more extensive area and an authority invested with larger 
powers are also requisite. Such an area we have in the county. 
But the constitution and functions of the county government are 
matter ofdiscussion. The late Government proposed, and the present 
Government stands pledged to introduce a measure for the establish- 
ment of representative County Boards. In this place, therefore, I 
may be permitted to remind the public of those wants which the new 
County Boards are intended to supply, and to give some slight 
indication of the duties which they may have to fulfil. 

The establishment of County Boards has been demanded on two 
distinct grounds. The farmers and ratepayers claim that a body 
wholly nominated by the Crown, and in substance drawn from a single 
class, shall no longer administer the affairs of the county. The general 
public desires the creation of a body intermediate between the primary 
local authorities and the Imperial Government, authorised to deal 
with all matters in which those authorities have common or con- 
flicting interests, and abie to discharge at least part of that task of 
control and supervision which now belongs to the Local Government 
Board, perhaps even some of the duties of Parliament in respect to 
Private Bills. 

The requirements of the farmers and ratepayers might be met by 
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associating a certain number of elected guardians, or of members of 
town councils and local boards, with the county justices when they 
sit in special or quarter sessions for administrative purposes. But 
the needs of the public at large can only be met by adopting some 
more thoroughly representative scheme of county government, and 
in the years 1877 and 1878 Parliament accepted at least the prin- 
ciple of elective County Boards. Whether or no these boards will 
have enough work to employ their time and attention, will depend 
very much on their relation to the rest of our Local Government. 

If Parliament were merely to establish County Boards without 
taking any steps towards a general re-organisation of Local Govern- 
ment, County Boards would find very little to do. The County Board, 
if it is to be real, should take over all the administrative work of 
the quarter sessions. It should control and direct the valuation of 
property, not only for the purpose of levying the future county rate, 
but also for the purpose of all rates and contributions. We shall see 
hereafter that our local finance cannot be placed on a proper footing, 
unless we establish a single universal valuation and consolidate the 
numerous rates now levied. For reasons already hinted at, the 
County Board should take charge of the workhouses, and administer- 
indoor relief. To it should belong the management of asylums and 
the maintenance of the county buildings. It should have the re- 
sponsibility of granting licences to sell intoxicating liquors. The- 
county bridges and such highways as are not intrusted to the inferior 
local authorities would naturally be under its care. It should exer- 
cise powers of approving, and in some degree controlling, the annual 
budgets of these authorities. It might watch and occasionally inter- 
vene in inquiries and legislation affecting watersheds, drainage, and 
rivers. Time and the changes of things would continually bring 
increasing business to the County Boards. And if the above sugges- 
tions are not wholly misleading, the County Board will not want 
work to do. 

If, for the moment, we accept the above as a rude outline of the 
functions of the County Board, what may we infer as to its proper 
constitution? Here there is room fora great variety of opinion. 
But it seems the opinion of most of those who have proposed plans 
dealing with the subject, that the justices should elect some members 
of the County Board, although not necessarily out of their own body. 
Such members may be regarded as the special representatives of 
property. The remaining members would be elected by the general 
body of the ratepayers. On this point there has been much contro- 
versy between the partisans of direct and of indirect election. The 
indirect method is the less troublesome and expensive, and may be 
supposed to guarantee that the electors are themselves qualified to 
judge of the candidates. But the body finally elected on this method 
Vout. XIII.—No. 73. MM 
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might represent too exclusively the majority of the intermediate 
electing body. Direct election would secure us against this danger, 
Yet, if the County Board were chosen on the indirect method, the 
local board or town council would lose in dignity. For, in that case, 
those who aspired to sit on the County Board would not be obliged 
to pass through the board of inferior rank. And since it is equally 
important to give a thoroughly representative character to our 
County Boards, and to secure for our local administration, as well in 
its lower as in its higher stages, the service of our most competent 
citizens, we might well accept a compromise between the direct and 
indirect methods of election. One-third of the members of the 
County Board might be chosen by the justices and two-thirds by the 
ratepayers. Of the members representing the ratepayers, half might 
be chosen by the direct and half by the indirect method. How many 
members the County Board should contain must be determined 
separately for each county. For what space of time members 
should retain their seats, is a detail which must be left to the legis- 
lator. Ido not profess to do more than to suggest topics for the 
consideration of those who are interested in the subject of this 
article. 

Thus far I have dwelt upon the reform of areas and authorities. 
The changes above recommended would all tend, I believe, to secure 
the simplicity and unity of our local administration. Simplicity 
and unity will bring strength, and strength will be attended by 
dignity. The management of local affairs would then offer more 
attractions to men of ability and public spirit, and the labours of 
such men would be turned to the best advantage. In one word, we 
should have a thoroughly competent local administration. And in 
its competence we have the best, the only good security against that 
centralised administration so frequently censured by public men and 
developing so rapidly in spite of their censure. An immense work 
of government has to be done. If the local authority cannot or will 
not do it well, why then the Imperial authority is inevitably called 
in todo it. This is the history of the growth of centralisation in 
this country. But if our local administration were once placed on 
its proper footing, the tendency of things would be in the opposite 
and more natural direction. The local bodies might then relieve 
the departments of State, perhaps even the Imperial Parliament 
itself, from some of the labours which they are least fitted to perform 
with advantage. We should then have decentralised administration, 
and we should have done something to decentralise national life. 
We should have done what in us lay to enrich and invigorate the 
life of the provinces, to check the absorption into our vast capital of 
almost everybody who enjoys the blessings of education and inde- 
pendence. 
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It now remains to speak of local finance, and if I am obliged to 
speak of it at some length, the importance of the subject must be my 
excuse. Without a sound system of finance, good government, local 
or imperial, cannot be obtained. I have had to insist often heretofore, 
I shall often hereafter have to insist upon the wastefulness of our local 
finance as it now stands. But I would not have my readers conceive 
me as advocating a stingy or cheeseparing local administration. To 
spend great sums on great objects is often the truest and best economy. 
On some departments of Local Government we can hardly spend too 
much so long as we spend wisely. We should grudge nothing necessary 

toinsure the health and education of our people. But at present we are 

purthened with heavy impositions, yet find it hard to know what we get 

in return. We put up with a condition of local finance which violates 

all the fundamental rules of public and private economy. Many autho- 

rities have power to institute valuations, to tax and to spend. Each of 

these authorities has its own system of accounts, and may have its 

own machinery of collection. The returns are not brought down to 

date. They do not enable the ordinary reader to grasp the details of 
the subject. The assessment of rates on real, to the exclusion 

of personal property, and on occupiers rather than owners, is an acci- 

dental result of judicial legislation or interpretation, and is in itself 

inexpedient and unjust. The cost and the benefit of improvements 

are not always distributed in due proportion. Finally the relief 
afforded by the imperial to the local exchequer is given in such a 

way as rather to stimulate local extravagance than to lighten local 
burthens. 

The changes which we have above suggested will free us from 
some of these evils. If there were in each district only one primary 
authority, then there would be in each district only one machinery 
for collecting the rates, only one system of accounts to keep, and only 
one valuation. This valuation might be made by the primary 
authority, under the supervision of the County Board. The many 
local rates now levied should as far as possible be consolidated into a 
single rate. We saw in the former article that the general district 
rate, the rate levied by the Local Boards now in existence, is assessed 
on the principle of exempting railways, canals, and agriculvural land 
to the extent of three-fourths of their value, whilst the poor rate and 
the remaining rates are levied upon the full value of all real property. 
It might, therefore, prove most equitable, and would certainly 
occasion the least disturbance, to divide the consolidated rate into 
two parts, the one to be levied on the same basis as the poor rate, the 
other on the same basis as the district rate. And in this way the 
reform of local finance might be carried out, yet leave unaffected the 
parliamentary and municipal franchises, which are based upon pay- 
ment of the poor rate. These changes would lay the foundations of 
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a simple and intelligible system of local finance. Once it had become 
simple and intelligible, it would be open to criticism by the genera} 
public ; and what we have next to suggest are the means of making 
this criticism as easy as possible. 

It would be most desirable that both the local authority and the 
County Board should cause to be prepared, at a fixed period, full 
estimates of expenditure foreach year. The estimates prepared for the 
local authority should be submitted for the approval as well of the County 
Board as of the Local Government Board. The estimates prepared for 
the County Board should likewise be communicated to the Local 
Government Board and to the various local authorities within the 
county. After they had undergone a scrutiny and correction of their 
kind, and had been finally approved, copies of the estimates both for 
the local authority and for the County Board should be kept at their 
respective offices, to be freely inspected by anyone interested in the 
rate levied under such estimates. Nothing could contribute more to 
a frugal husbandry of the public wealth than some system such as 
this, enabling every ratepayer to see at a glance how much he paid 
and what he was supposed to receive in return. For in local as well 
as in imperial finance there will always be extravagance where there 
is no publicity. Once exempted from general criticism, a representa- 
tive government can be more wasteful, not to say more corrupt, than 
a despotism. As matters now stand, there is in local finance no 
sufficient publicity and no efficient criticism. Information can only 
be obtained by those who are willing to work their way through vast 
masses of confused and shapeless material. Few have the leisure, 
still fewer have the patience, to undertake a labour like this. Busy 
as we are with our private concerns, we cannot spare time to supervise 
our rulers under such difficulties. The reformer’s first duty is to 
make it easy for the local opinion to act upon those who raise and 
spend the local revenue. 

This plan of an annual budget of local expenditure, brought for- 
ward and discussed at a fixed period of the year, is so important a part 
of any orderly and efficient system of Local Government, that I shall 
be excused if I enlarge a little further on it. The local council, 
whether of district or county, should receive from its committees the 
estimates of their financial wants for the coming year, on, say, the 30th 
of September, and publish them; but the estimates should not come 
into effect for three months, say until the 1st of January; and in the 
meantime they would be discussed, and objections to them, if any, by 
ratepayers, County Board, or Local Government Board, would be con- 
sidered. The consideration of finance would bring with it the con- 
sideration of past policy, and of any instructions to be given to the 
committees, or rules laid down for their guidance in the coming year- 
The annual debates on these topics would naturally attract public 
attention, and ensure public vigilance such as cannot now attach 
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to the multifarious action of innumerable authorities, and their 
generally uninteresting and unreported debates. The effect of such 
publicity and provision for due consideration is shown by experience 
to be so great as to make quite unnecessary the amount of interfer- 
ence on the part of the central power which we labour under now. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s recent speeches in Chelsea show that the new 
President of the Local Government Board is fully alive to the im- 
portance of securing efficiency by publicity rather than central 
interference. 

If these debates on local budgets were supplemented by an annual 
debate in Parliament on the vote for contributions towards local 
expenditure, separate from that on the general budget, we should 
have further security against abuse and aid to improvement ; for the 
President of the Local Government Board might then point out for 
imitation improvements made in the best managed local districts, or 
hold up abuses for condemnation, thus showing how dangers may be 
avoided, or progress secured. 

But it is not only of heavy taxation and profuse expenditure that 
the ratepayer may justly complain. The present incidence of local 
burthens rests on no principle of equity. Some of the principles on 
which it should be readjusted are not far to seek. I would offer the 
following suggestions as to the best way of mitigating this hardship :— 

(1.) Personal as well as real property should be made to contribute 
to the expenses of Local Government. 

(2.) Owners as well as occupiers should be made to contribute 
directly to the rates. 

(3.) Those who are specially benefited by certain local improve- 
ments should also be charged in a special manner with their cost. 

Let us examine these recommendations one by one. 

(1.) We may assume it to be fair that personal as well as real 
property should contribute to the expenses of Local Government. 
How, then, is this to be effected? Neither political economists nor 
men of business would consent to give to our local authorities any 
power of indirect taxation. But the income-tax is derived from 
every description of property, and by charging upon the income-tax 
whatever sums the imperial granted in aid of the local treasury, 
we should relieve the pressure of rates upon real property. This 
relief, however, would not be adequate, unless the sums so granted 
were much larger than at present. Here we encounter in a more 
alarming form the difficulty already alluded to, I mean the difficulty 
of supplementing local revenue, without encouraging local extra- 
vagance. Merely to assign for local purposes a branch of the im- 
perial revenue does no good. It should be so assigned as not to 
impair the motives to thrifty local administration. We shall here- 
after have to consider the best means of attaining this end. 
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(2.) Next to adjusting the balance of taxation as between real 
and personal property, it is desirable to adjust that balance as 
between owners and occupiers. We have seen that in the present 
state of affairs the owner has over the occupier always an appa- 
rent and sometimes a real advantage. We have also seen that the 
owner in the end suffers for having this advantage; that it pre- 
vents him from discerning how great is his stake in the proper 
administration of local affairs; and thus emboldens him to neglect 
his duty in the public service. Such a neglect on the part of those 
who enjoy more wealth and leisure than almost any other class is as 
dangerous as it is discreditable. The proposal to divide the pay- 
ment of rates between owners and occupiers is a truly conservative 
one. It has been recommended by two committees of the House 
of Commons in two successive Parliaments: in a Liberal Parliament 
for England in 1870, in a Conservative Parliament for Ireland in 
1878, and has already been made by Mr. Goschen in his Bill of 1871. 
A proposal founded on the same principle was made as far back as 
the year 1843, in a report of the Poor Law Commissioners upon 
Local Taxation, signed by Sir George Nicolls, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, and Sir Edmund Walker Head. In that report the Commis- 
sioners express themselves as follows:—‘ Then also the right of the 
landlord to a superior share of power in vestry and in the election of 
guardians, to protect himself from injustice in the imposition and 
from mismanagement in the administration of the taxes, to which he 
would then be seen to be the sole! contributor, would not be viewed 
with the present jealousy, if indeed it were at all contested. This 
result would be not only valuable for the sake of the abstract fairness 
of giving protection to those whose interests are really involved, but 
would be equally desirable for the sake of those classes who, though 
not interested as taxpayers, are otherwise deeply interested in the 
proper administration of the laws; for perhaps the greatest abuses 
which ever prevailed in the administration of the poor laws arose 
from this fact that the tax fell, and that it was found out by the 
occupiers that it did fall upon the landlords, while the administration, 
expenditure, and appropriation of the tax was given exclusively to 
the occupiers, who did not really bear the burthen.’ 

Landowners assert that the rates levied on agricultural land are 
in a large degree ultimately paid by the owner. Therefore it is for 
the interest of the owner that he should be seen to pay what he really 


1 Great as is the authority of Sir George Cornewall Lewis and his fellow Commis- 
sioners of 1843, I think few would now contend that the owner is the sole contributor 
towards local taxation. Permanent debt he no doubt bears; but expenditure made 
and discharged during the continuance of a lease, and even where there is no lease, 
expenditure caused by temporary distress falls, and falls most unjustly, and most 
cruelly, upon the tenant, 
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does pay. It is for his interest that the rise and fall of rates should 
come home directly to him. It is for his interest that the local 
podies should not burthen the land with heavy debts, perhaps not 
discharged for generations. And it above all concerns him to be 
roused out of that apathy with which he too often views the adminis- 
tration of local affairs. 

Some caution would be needed, however, in applying this prin- 
ciple to existing tenancies. In the case of tenancies for long terms, 
which commenced before the great increase in rates consequent upon 
the Acts dealing with public health and elementary education, where 
the rents were not fixed in contemplation of the recent and heavy 
burthens imposed upon real property, it seems unjust that the 
occupier should continue to bear alone the entire weight of such new 
burthens. In the case of recent leases entered into by both parties 
with a full knowledge of these impositions, it seems no less unjust 
that the owner should at once be charged with half the rates. Again, 
ifa half of the rates were at once thrown on the owner, a general 
termination of tenancies from year to year, and a rise of rents corre- 
sponding to the added burthens of the owner, might ensue. Justice 
and expediency seem to demand a compromise. Thus it might be 
practicable to arrange that in the case of existing tenancies the 
owner should be charged immediately with one-fourth only of the 
rate, and not with the other fourth until the expiration of ten years, 
or of some similar period. 

(3.) In the third place, those who are specially benefited by local 
improvements should also be charged in a special manner with their 
cost. 

To a great extent the expenses of gas and water supply are already 
met, not by a rate in the strict sense of the term, but by a charge on 
those who consume them. The principle already applied to gas and 
water supply should be applied thereto on a larger scale, and should 
be further applied to the making and maintaining of sewers where 
undertaken by the local authority. The principle of making people 
pay in proportion to the benefit received seems fairer than the prin- 
ciple of special districts, which must be arbitrarily formed and may 
become the means of doing great injustice. If it were adopted, works 
of the class above named could be carried out in places where they 
would be otherwise impracticable. For instance, a better supply of 
water to a village is felt to be necessary. The requisite measures are 
opposed by persons who reside in the same area, bnt at such a distance 
that they can reap no benefit. Their opposition would cease at once 
if the principle of payment for benefits received were adopted. It 
would provide for a portion of local expenditure already amounting 
to several millions a year, and always on the increase. It could not, 
indeed, be applied to the annual charge for existing water or sewerage 
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works, in so far as this charge represents the cost of construction and 
not the cost of maintenance and supply. For the cost of construction 
cannot fairly be shifted to the consumer from the ratepayer without 
the consumer’s consent. But this exception would merely make it 
necessary to state in the demand note under a separate head the 
charge in respect of capital. 

Thus far I have spoken of the best methods of rectifying the 
incidence of local taxation; but if the grants from the Imperial 
Treasury are to be continued and increased, we must also consider 
how best to do this without encouraging extravagance. Several 
expedients might be suggested; here I shall only touch on one or 
two. 

The State might contribute to the charge of indoor as opposed to 
outdoor relief of the poor. Everyone will allow that of all modes of 
local expenditure, the administration of outdoor relief is the most 
open to abuse, and that its abuse is most mischievous and demoralis- 
ing; yet a false economy often induces the guardians of the poor to 
prefer granting outdoor rather than indoor relief. Criticism and cen- 
sure have not finally repressed this tendency to corrupt the public at 
the public expense. For waste of local revenue is by no means the 
worst consequence of injudicious outdoor relief; such relief encourages 
the indolent and improvident. It induces many to remain as hope- 
less paupers in their old homes, instead of going to other places where 
they could find employment. It is unfair to the independent poor, 
because it exposes them to the competition of those who live partly 
upon the rates and partly upon their own miserable earnings. On the 
other hand, a wise economy in outdoor relief has accomplished won- 
ders. Sir Baldwyn Leighton has shown how the exercise of such 
economy in the Atcham Union reduced the number of outdoor paupers 
from 1,195 in 1834 to 139 in 1870, and reduced the expenditure on 
poor relief from 9,800/. for the year 1837 to 4,200/. for the year 
1868. At the present time the proportion of paupers to population 
in the Atcham Union is only one-third of the average proportion else- 
where. And the same excellent authority computes that a like 
economy followed by boards of guardians throughout the kingdom 
would effect a saving of from 2,000,000/. to 3,000,000/. a year. 
Since, therefore, a strict administration of outdoor relief is on every 
ground desirable, each union should be left to bear the entire expense 
of outdoor relief. But outdoor relief and indoor relief stand on a dif- 
ferent footing. There is not the same risk of abuse with indoor relief. 
A well-managed workhouse is from its very order, discipline, and work 
for the able-bodied, distasteful to the idle and dissolute, and the good 
management or otherwise is at once revealed to an experienced eye 
by a few simple tests. And the State can contribute to the expense 
of indoor relief without encouraging the guardians to extravagance. 
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An imperial capitation grant for every person receiving indoor relief, 
less than the smallest sum sufficient for his proper maintenance, but 
sufficient to do away with the delusive apparent economy of outdoor 
relief, would not be open to exception.? It would not weaken the 
motives to a thrifty management of the union. Every saving which 
the local authority could effect would still be felt by the ratepayers. 
And the local authority would be more disposed than at present to 
apply the workhouse test where on sound principles it was desirable 
to do so. 

If the Imperial Government thought proper to assist the local 
authority to any further extent, it might contribute to the payment 
of superior officers, such as the clerks to guardians, relieving 
officers, or masters, matrons and trained nurses in workhouses and in 
workhouse hospitals, to the payment of all such officials as require a 
special training or hold responsible posts. It might give these subsi- 
dies on such conditions as would insure the fitness of the public ser- 
vants whom it paid. But all contributions by the Imperial to the 
expenses of the Local Government should fulfil the same conditions. 
Instead of giving facilities for sloth and negligence, they should be 
the rewards of industry and economy. And I have already hinted 
that they should be so charged on the Imperial Revenue as to lighten 
the present unfair impositions upon the occupier of real property. 

We may thus sum up briefly the above suggestions for the reform 
of local finance. The reform of local finance requires that within 
the limits of each area there should be one and only one taxing and 
spending authority, only one valuation, one rate, one machinery of 
collection, one system of keeping accounts and making returns; one 
invariable rule in the preparation and publication of estimates. The 
reform of local finance also requires that grants from the Imperial 
Treasury should be given on terms which promote local economy, 
and on condition of good and careful local administration; that 
personal property as well as real property should contribute to local 
expenses; that the owner as well as the occupier should be directly 
rated; and that, so far as possible, those who are more especially 
benefited by the local expenditure should, to some extent, make 
special contributions to the local revenue. Doubtless, objections 
may be made in one or two instances to the principle of these 
changes; and even those who may accept in every caset he principle 
will continue to differ concerning the details. But none of these 
changes have been proposed in a spirit of merely wanton innovation ; 
and it is my sincere belief that all or nearly all will have to be made 
before we can put our local economy upon the best and soundest 
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? If the maintenance of an indoor pauper is calculated at 3s. 6d. per head, a grant 
of 2s. 6d. per head might thus be made to all well-managed workhouses. 
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I may point out that the proposed readjustments of rating and 
taxation, besides being just in themselves and calculated to promote 
efficient and economical local administration, are also calculated, if 
carried out in one complete measure, both to facilitate the passage and 
to smooth the working of the changes proposed. The proposals will 
give most substantial relief to agriculturists and other ratepayers, and 
remove a sense of injustice; while the owners of real property will 
be in the end more than compensated for sharing the direct, as they 
now claim that they bear the indirect, incidence of the rates by 
having one of the heaviest rating expenditures materially lightened. 
The necessity of dealing with the Licensing question asserted alike by 
the House of Commons and the Government makes it of great im- 
portance that there should be no unnecessary delay in establishing 
representative bodies to whom the country can with confidence entrust 
that difficult and delicate duty. The Government clearly realise 
this when‘they state that they propose to deal with the Licensing 
question as a part of Local Government. It is evident that liberal 
provision should be made for the compensation of any officers who 
would on a simpler system be no longer required, but this would 
substitute a temporary expenditure for a permanent and growing 
outlay. 

During many years the vices of our Local Government have 
wasted the resources and enfeebled the political life of our country. 
Silently and steadily they have grown and have become almost 
inveterate. But at last those who have long anxiously laboured to 
interest the public in the reform of Local Government may hope to 
see that reform undertaken by a Cabinet which all allow to possess 
great administrative ability and courage, and by a Prime Minister 
able to make clear and interesting to everybody all the financial and 
political bearings of questions the driest and most intricate. The 
satisfaction which this prospect inspires is not confined solely to the 
friends of the Government. Feeling the intricacy of the question, 
more than one Conservative has expressed the wish that Mr. Glad- 
stone would employ his great abilities at once in reforming our 
Local Government and in placing our taxation, imperial as well as 
local, on a just and sound footing. These tasks are closely connected 
the one with the other; both are of extreme difficulty, and that both 
should be satisfactorily performed must be the anxious desire of all 
parties and of all classes. 

Since all political parties wish to see the question of Local 
Government settled, it would be wise and patriotic on the part of all 
to join in its settlement. Conservatives, no less than Liberals, might 
well take an active part in the work of restoring life, strength, and 
dignity to that local self-government, which has been at once the 
basis of our English liberty and our defence against disorder and 
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excess. A stromg and efficient self-government, together with a just 
system of local and*imperial taxation, is probably the strongest and 
most defensible bulwark against a violent or aggressive democracy. 
It would bring that class which enjoys most wealth and leisure to 
unite with other classes in performing their fair share of public duty. 
In this way, the only way now possible, it would preserve to them 
a large share of the power and pre-eminence which they have hitherto 
enjoyed. It would secure to every class as much of the leadership as 
that class deserved, which is all that any class can retain in an age of 
democracy. That he and his Government should achieve this double 
task would indeed be to Mr. Gladstone the glorious crown of a 
glorious life. 

I may be pardoned for repeating that the suggestions offered to 
the public in this article make no claim to originality. On the con- 
trary, their merit, if they have any, lies in this, that they are the 
outcome of the labours of many men who had nothing in common, 
save that they were reformers of Local Government and local taxa- 
tion, of men belonging to all parties and of the most varied expe- 
rience. Mr.Goschen pointed out the principles advocated, and Mr. 
Stansfeld laid the foundation of the simplification of areas and of 
governing bodies; while many leading Conservatives have declared 
the importance of the reforms which Mr. Whitbread and I have urged, 
and, in this article, I venture to press on the acceptance of the Govern- 
ment and Parliament. Many of these suggestions, again, are due to 
the Chairmen and Officers of Boards of Guardians and other local 
bodies, who have rendered to the country services invaluable, although 
too often unappreciated. Nor are these suggestions derived merely 
from theory. They are founded in some instances on the recommen- 
dation of Committees of the House of Commons, or of responsible 
Statesmen, but oftener on successful experience in branches of Local 
Government of the United Kingdom. The proposal that each local 
authority should prepare an annual budget of expenditure is an ex- 
ception. But a similar rule has long since been enforced with the 
best results among the Dutch, who much resemble our people both 
in general character and in fondness for local self-government. In 
Holland they have made their system of Local Government strong, 
simple, and efficient. Consequently, it gives great satisfaction to 
those who live under it, which is more than can yet be said of ours. 

How much the task of attempting the reform of Local Govern- 
ment has been lightened by the labours of Mr. R. S. Wright, will be 
understood by those who have studied his memoranda on the subject. 
Thorough in research, unsurpassed in legal and political acuteness, 
admirably clear and concise in expression, these papers have enabled 
any ordinary reader to understand in a day what, without them, 
only the ablest inquirer could have learnt by years of laborious 
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investigation. Indeed, some such exhaustive analysis ought to have 
preceded all attempts to meet by fresh enactments the ever-increasing 
demands of modern civilisation. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging the valuable assistance 
which I have received from my friend, Mr. F. C. Montague, in the 
preparation of this and the previous article. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF THE ARMY. 





Tae general annual return of the British Army for the year 1881, 
which has lately been published, contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion relative to the Army up to the Ist of January 1882, in a 
series of tables, covering 103 pages of closely printed figures, full of 
details of a highly interesting nature, but from their very fulness so 
intricate that it requires a great deal of attentive study to extract 
from them the facts which may be of use in forming an idea of the 
success of the administration of the Army up to the date to which the 
return refers. A careful analysis of some of this tabulated informa- 
tion, and comparison with previous returns, reveal some facts to which 
it might be of advantage that general attention should be directed ; 
especially at the present time when the public are only too ready to 
infer, from the success which has attended the short campaign in 
Egypt, that the Army is in a perfect condition, and fit for any work 
it may be called upon to perform, and that no further changes are 
required. 

The first striking fact is that with a paid army at home with a 
strength of 92,784 men of all ranks, we were compelled, in order to 
send a small expedition, comprising about 32,000 men, to Egypt, to 
have recourse to India for about 4,500 men, to our Mediterranean 
garrisons, which were reduced in strength by about 2,000, and to call in 
10,800 of the reserves, so that, abstracting these extraneous sources of 
supply, this great home army contributed not more than about 20,000 
men to the expedition. 

The effort that was made to accomplish this object has been eulo- 
gised as a feat of the highest administrative order, and no doubt, as 
compared with previous displays of a like nature, it was highly credit- 
able; but the fact nevertheless remains that the military machine pos- 
sessing, to use an engineering expression, a nominal power of 92,000 
fighting men, was very severely strained to place 20,000 of their 
number in the field; and not only so, but if general report is to be 
believed—and there is good ground for the belief—those that remained 
behind were by no means in a satisfactory condition as regards train- 
ing and formation; so much so that if the remainder of the Army 
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Reserve had been called out, the utmost that could have been accom- 
plished within a reasonable delay of a few months would have been to 
mobilise and place a force of about 25,000 more men in the field; 
a fact that is well known in foreign countries.' It may be objected 
that in making this statement no account is taken of the militia 
reserve; but the extent to which this reserve may be used for mobi- 
lising battalions for immediate action is questionable. Its strength 
appears from the return to have been on the Ist of January 1882, 
27,274 men, who according to their terms of engagement are 
available in case of emergency ; they are not, however, as a rule suffi- 
ciently trained to take their place at once in the ranks of a field force, 
and are in fact, after the absorption of the Army Reserve, the only 
source from which a supply can be obtained to replace the casualties 
which so rapidly occur on active service. 

According to the experience of former wars the militia reserve, 
even if they all answered the call to duty and were fit (16 per 
cent. failed to come forward when the militia reserves were called 
out in 1878), would only supply the vacancies in a force of 
50,000 men on active service for a very few months; and when 
this supply is exhausted there is no other to fall back upon but 
recruits, and volunteers from the militia, who, according to the 
experience of former wars, do not come forward in anything like 
adequate numbers. The expedients adopted during the Peninsular 
war to keep up the army then in the field—which, as judged of in 
relation to more modern armies, was comparatively small—and the 
difficulties experienced during the Russian war when only boys could be 
got, who went out, as Lord Raglan expressed it, to die like flies, only 
prove too clearly that, whatever may be the force mobilised for service 
in the field, it would be a most dangerous proceeding, and calculated 
to lead to disaster, not to leave at home an effective reserve in 
process of formation calculated to keep it up to its nominal fighting 
strength. 

True economy and efficiency go hand in hand in requiring that 
this should be the case. Much care and thought have been given 
to the subject of the formation which is best calculated to promote 
these objects, and the result has been the establishment by authority 
of the strength of the various units, whether regiments, battalions, or 
batteries, which should constitute a force for active service. In the 


1 The organ of the Russian General staff, the Russki Invalide, describes the 
Egyptian war in its military summary for 1882. It says: ‘The difficulty the 
[English] Government experienced in raising attenuated regiments to their proper 
strength, and the numerous cases that occurred of mere skeletons cf detachments 
being sent to the seat of war, showed that, at the very utmost, England could not 
land more than 40,000 troops on the Continent of Europe, without considerable 
difficulty, and that even this could not be effected without leaving England com- 
pletely bare of an army.’—Pall Mall Gazette, February 8, 1883. 
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late expedition to Egypt this establishment was totally ignored, the 
battalions having gone out some 200 men or more below the strength 
as laid down by regulation; as a consequence it comprised more 
regiments and was comparatively more expensive, and the number of 
eadres at home was reduced to correspond. This would have added 
greatly to the difficulties of a further expansion of the field force if 
such had been necessary; but, whether the cadres in the field are 
large or small, efficiency imperatively demands that they should not 
be allowed, as in the Crimea, to waste away in a manner which is 
most disheartening and depressing to all who serve in them; the 
reserves in second line should be adequate to fill up casualties, and 
to maintain them in a state of efficiency. 

Although, therefore, a few of the militia reserves may, if abso- 
lutely necessary, be drafted on an emergency into battalions to com- 
plete them on their first mobilisation, the mass which are not fully 
trained should be regarded as a reserve in second line ; without them 
there would be no such reserve at all, and therefore, in any statement 
of the force that could be suddenly mobilised, it is evident the militia 
reserve should not be included. 

There is another strong reason for excluding this reserve from 
the calculation of the numbers available to complete the cadres of 
regular battalions on the first outbreak of hostilities. Care was taken 
to eliminate from the ranks of those which were sent to Egypt all 
boys under twenty years of age, or men who had been less than a 
year in the service, 450 men having been left behind from a single 
battalion, and their places supplied by trained men from the Army 
Reserve, who for the most part had passed six years in continuous 
service, and had only been out of it a short time; but still they 
handled their rifles so indifferently as to call forth loud complaints 
of the inefficiency of their fire. If militia instead of army reserve 
men were made use of to mobilise battalions for the field, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that their capacity to use their rifles with effect 
would be much lower, and the battalions, therefore, less efficient. 

In making these observations it would not be just to lose sight of 
the fact that the battalions first on the roster for service had only lately 
been brought up to the high establishment as to numbers which Mr. 
Childers’s scheme contemplates for the first twelve battalions on that 
roster, and that if the expedition to Egypt had taken place a couple 
of years later it would not have been necessary to leave so many 
inefficients behind, or to indent so largely upon the reserve. This 
no doubt is the case, but the extent to which it is so is one of degree. 
The arrangement inaugurated by Mr. Childers is an improvement 
upon that which preceded it ; but as these battalions have each to feed 
one that is abroad as well as to keep up its own numbers, they must 
always contain a large proportion of recruits, seldom, if ever, less 
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than 300 in each, who, in the event of war, must be left behind as 
depét, and will then serve, although very inadequately, as the men 
become trained and developed, to feed both battalions under the 
greatly increased strain which will be brought upon them. 

The discrepancy between the nominal force of 96,000 men in 
Army service with 24,000 in the Army Reserve, and the small effective 
force that can be put in the field, as shown by the experience of the 
late expedition to Egypt, is so great that no doubt many will 
be startled at the thought of the expense the country is put to in 
maintaining so large a force to produce so small a result. It will 
be well, therefore, to endeavour to discover some of the causes 
which conduce to this discrepancy, and the more so as a casual 
examination of the returns would mislead an uninformed reader 
to believe that the country possesses a large army ready for im- 
mediate service. 

The first and chief cause of our difficulties is the same in 1881 as 
when Lord Airey’s committee drew attention to the immense waste 
constantly going on from the ranks of the Army. They ascertained 
from returns prepared by the Adjutant-General from statistics 
extending over the eight preceding years—during which short 
service had been in existence, and 184,110 recruits had been en- 
listed—that an average of 123 men regularly disappeared from the 
ranks of the Army out of every thousand, before the end of the year 
in which they enlisted, or with an average of about three mouths’ 
service ; 246 per thousand (nearly one-fourth) before the end of the 
next year, or with an average of about eight months’ service ; and 290 
per thousand before the end of the second year from that in which 
they enlisted, or with an average of about one year’s service. Of 
these 290 men, 13 will have died, and 39 been invalided; 50 will 
have purchased their discharge; 160 will have been lost by desertion, 
struck off the rolls on conviction of fraudulent enlistment, or dis- 
charged for felony, with ignominy, or to penal servitude. The 
number of deaths is about the average of those which occur at 
later periods of service; but the number invalided is about one-half 
more than would occur in the same number of men with from six to 
eight years’ service, indicating either that an undue proportion of 
men enlist who are physically unfit, or that the early training of re- 
cruits is too severe. The number of those who purchase their dis- 
charges, and the large sums paid by them for their liberty, testifies 
unmistakably to the unpopularity of the service. The 160 men out 
of every thousand lost by desertion and misconduct speak for 
themselves ; some of the desertions are probably due to the same 
causes which induce men of respectability, who possess sufficient 
means, to purchase their discharges ; but this mass of bad characters 
constantly passing through the ranks must make barrack life, what it 
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has often been described, utterly unbearable to a respectable man, and 
tend to prevent full benefit being derived from the improvements in the 
position of non-commissioned officers, recommended by Lord Airey’s 
committee, and since adopted in a modified form by Mr. Childers, 
for the purpose of inducing a superior class of men to enlist. Lord 
Airey’s committee calculated that this waste of men before the end of 
the second year from that in which they enlist, which has been going 
on for years, represents an actual expenditure of more than 500,000/. 
ayear, which, they say, ‘has not only been absolutely useless, but that 
it would have been far better for the public service if it had never been 
incurred.’ The men themselves who have disappeared from the ranks 
could never have done any effective duty, and, as pointed out by the 
committee, 

a great part of this expenditure tends to demoralise the lower orders cf society, 
by encouraging fraudulent enlistment and desertion, and to bring the Govern- 
ment of the country into disrepute by sending back to civil life a number of men as 
invalids, with impaired health, and therefore with diminished prospects of earning 
their livelihood. 

It may fairly be assumed that this large body of men, on their 
return to civil life, will assuredly bring what influence they have to 
bear upon their friends, to prevent them from yielding to the solici- 
tations of recruiters. Their experience of service in the Army, com- 
bined with that of the vast number; who quit it at later periods 
before completing their engagements, is quite sufficient to account 
for the difficulty there is in getting able-bodied men to enter the Army, 
even in seasons when there is a general lack of employment throughout 
the country, and for the comparatively small number of really good 
and respectable men who enlist, and are fit for promotion to the rank 
of non-commissioned officers. 

The general annual return contains a statement of facts by which 
an opinion may be formed, whether this state of things has been 
remedied. It appears that out of 26,258 recruits enlisted during the 
year 1881, 3,449, or 131 per thousand, had disappeared before the end 
of that year. Also out of 25,622 enlisted in 1880, 6,125, or 239 per 
thousand, and out of 25,927 enlisted in 1879, 6,641, or 256 per 
thousand, had also gone before the end of 1881. 

The losses among the recruits of 1881 are rather above, while those 
of 1880 and 1879 are rather below, the average, as calculated by the 
Adjutant-General. A closer scrutiny of the returns shows that the 
proportionate losses from the cavalry and artillery are greatly in ex- 
cess of those from the infantry, which leads to the inference that 
possibly the experience of harder work required from recruits in 
those arms renders service in them more distasteful than service in 
the infantry. The general result of this analysis is that the waste 
continues, so that one-fourth of the recruits who join the Army are 
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out of it before the end of the second year from that in which they 
enlist, and before scarcely any of them can have rendered a day’s 
effective service, having cost the country at the rate before stated of 
nearly 500,000/. a year, which had better have been thrown into the 
sea, because then, at any rate, although wasted, it would not have done 
harm. 

This tremendous waste from the ranks of the Army does not stop 
with the third year of service, but goes on, although at a less rapid 
rate, in subsequent years. Being chiefly from the Army at home, it 
accounts for the large number of untrained and undeveloped men in 
its ranks (this number can never be less than one-fourth) ; and the 
consequent necessity of eliminating so many from corps before they 
can take the field. It also operates most prejudicially on the forma- 
tion of the reserves. 

This is clearly shown by the following facts extracted from the 
return :— 

During the first six years, from 1870 to 1875 inclusive, since 
the introduction of short service, 64,588 men were enlisted for 
long service, and 57,693 for short service, making in all 122,281 re- 
cruits who joined the Army. At the date of the return, the periods 
for which these men enlisted had in no case expired, but of the long 
service men only 28,800 were serving on the Ist of January 1882. 
Of the short service men 7,811 were still in the Army, and not more 
than 22,062 in the reserve; so that the whole number still serving, or 
liable to serve, did not exceed 58,673, showing a loss of 63,608 men, 
or 529 out of every 1,000. 

Out of 24,594 men enlisted in 1870, the first of the above years, 
not more than 9,823 were serving in the Army and reserve; in 
other words, they had lost at least 14,771 of their numbers, or more 
than 60 per cent., in less than twelve years. Similarly, out of 18,494 
men enlisted in 1875, the last of these years, only 10,302 were 
serving in the Army and reserve; the loss having been 8,192, or 443 
per 1,000, in less than six years. Of these last the number lost 
by death and invaliding was probably about one-fourth, while one- 
fifth paid heavy fines to be absolved from the honour of serving 
her Majesty, and more than one-half deserted, or were dismissed as 
incorrigible blackguards. This statement of facts will convince any 
impartial reader of the unwholesome state of the Army as it has 
existed hitherto; they account for the complaints which are made 
of the difficulty of getting respectable men to enter it, and for the 
failure of all efforts made with a view to raising the social status of 
the soldier. 

The actual losses from the ranks of the Army in 1881 were as 


follows :— 
6,663 casualties occurred among men before the end of the second 
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year from that in which they had enlisted, or, as before stated, 
before any of them had done scarcely a day’s effective duty ; 6,096 
occurred among men of longer service, but who had not completed 
the period of twelve years for which they originally engaged; 2,836 
men disappeared who had been re-engaged and were serving on after 
the completion of their first twelve years, but whose engagements 
had not expired. Total, 15,595. 

Of this total number 6,282 died or were discharged as invalids; 
the whole of the remainder, 9,313, with very few exceptions, either 
purchased their discharges, deserted, or were dismissed for misconduct. 

During the year also, 4,693 old soldiers were discharged on the 
expiration of their engagements, and 6,361 men were sent to the re- 
serve and auxiliary forces, making up the total decrease of the Army 
during the year 1881 to 26,649. 

To supply these casualties 26,258 recruits were enlisted, and 900: 
men were brought back from the reserve, making a total of 27,158, 
being an addition to the Army of 509 men. 

The return shows, further, that the average number of recruits 
enlisted during the last three years, to which it refers, was 2,872 less 
than the average of the three preceding years, and that already in 
1881 the supply of recruits was so defective that necessity had arisen 
for indenting on the reserve, of whom 900 were re-enrolled to 
keep the ranks of the Army up to their required strength, notwith- 
standing the adoption of territorial regiments, the changes in the 
method of enlistment which ensued thereon, and the improvements 
made in the pay and status of non-commissioned officers. 

The Times now informs the public that the Inspector-General of 
Recruiting in his report, which is not yet published, announces that 
there has been a still further falling off in the numbers of recruits, 
to the extent of nearly 2,500 during 1882, leaving a considerable 
deficiency in the ranks of the Army. 

The returns, however, show that the call on the labour market for 
recruits will be greatly increased in future years. About 7,500 men 
who were serving on the Ist of January 1882 completed their service 
and became entitled to discharge in that year, and about 10,000 
more to claim their transfer to the reserve, making together 17,500 
vacancies in 1882, as against 11,054 from like causes in 1881. These 
vacancies have been suspended in consequence of the hostilities in 
Egypt, which enabled the Government, under the powers conferred 
upon them by the Army Act, to retain the time-expired men with the 
colours ; but, the power having ceased with the cessation of hostilities, 
these men will now be able to claim their dismissal, and, unless 
they voluntarily take on, will be released from army service at once. 
They will thus swell the ordinary demands for 1883, which from like 
causes will amount in all probability to not less than 18,000 men, 
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being an increase of about 7,000 beyond the number required in 188), 
In 1884-5 and -6 the numbers that will be entitled to claim discharge 
or transfer to the reserve will also exceed on the average 19,000, after 
which the longer service with the colours, introduced by Mr. Childers, 
will begin to tell, by reducing the numbers who can claim to be 
transferred to the reserve. 

The general result of this analysis is that, as 26,258 recruits were 
insufficient in 1881 to supply the demands of the Army, when only 
11,054 were transferred to the reserve or were discharged on the ex- 
piration of the periods for which they were engaged, the number of 
recruits will have to be increased, as calculated by the War Depart- 
ment actuaries for Lord Airey’s committee, to about 36,000 men 
during the present and each of the three succeeding years, unless 
measures are taken to diminish the waste. 

The question, ‘ How this increased number of recruits is to be ob- 
tained ?’ is one, therefore, which will have to be solved without delay. 
If the expedients which have been usually adopted on the occurrence 
of similar emergencies be resorted to, the physical standard of recruits 
will be lowered, and the minimum age reduced, and an attempt made 
‘to supply the deficiency by immature boya. Judging by what took 
place in 1876, when a larger number of recruits were enlisted than in 
any year within the memory of man, these measures will fail to meet 
the demand. In that year more than 15,000 lads were taken below 
the nominal age of twenty years, of whom nearly 9,000 were below 
nineteen; but, even so, the market only yielded 29,000 recruits. It 
cannot be expected that the adoption of these measures wili yield a 
jarger result now, and, if not, the numbers obtained will fall far 
short of the requirements of the service. 

The enlistment of immature youths and men of lower physique 
will, if permitted, undoubtedly increase the waste and useless ex- 
penditure, and will not add to the real fighting strength of the Army. 
They will, however, serve the purpose of humbugging John Bull, by 
appearing as units in the returns, and will re-open the much vexed 
question of boy soldiers—which all who had taken part in its dis- 
cussion had fondly hoped to have been settled by the recent cam- 
paign in Egypt—in which the testimony of Mr. Childers and Lord 
Wolseley was practically given on the side of those who maintain the 
necessity of the ranks of the Army being filled with fully developed 
and mature men instead of immature lads, who, however willing and 
anxious to do their duty, sicken and waste away under the fatigue 
and exposure of war, filling the hospitals, requiring sound men to 
look after and protect them, and causing risk of failure to the 
operations of the Army, from mere lack of numbers and of powers 
of endurance. 

The fact that all immature and imperfectly trained men were 
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left behind when their regiments were mobilised, and of their places 
having been supplied from the Army Reserve, so that the various corps 
in Egypt were almost identical, as regards age and length of service, 
with those that marched from Candahar to Cabul under Sir Donald 
Stewart, from Cabul to Candahar under Sir Frederick Roberts, and 
also with the army which crossed the Pyrenees under the Duke of 
Wellington, and the well-known fact that Lord Wolseley’s reserve at 
Tel-el-Kebir was taken from the marine artillery, induced the belief 
that the uselessness of enlisting boys, and counting them as effective 
soldiers, was accepted officially as an axiom, and that the enrolment 
of immature youths in the ranks of the Army would never be 
resumed. 

To revert to long service is impossible, and would not give the 
country what it requires, and what the experience already gained by 
short service has demonstrated to be practicable, viz. a force of moderate 
dimensions with the colours which can be supplemented, in case of 
necessity, from a reserve trained in its ranks, and whose services are 
secured by a retaining fee. The real question at issue is not one of 
long or short service, but rather of the enlistment of boys or men, 
and of retaining them in the ranks when enlisted. A highly ex- 
perienced officer of rank, who served in Egypt, has expressed a very 
decided opinion that immature youths, of whom there were a few, 
were next to useless, as they had invariably to be sent on board ship 
after a few days’ work on shore. This same officer had previous 
experience of the boys who were sent to Zululand. Lord Airey’s 
committee, at p. 21 of their report, showed the extravagance of 
enlisting boys, by stating the cost to which they put the country 
before arriving at maturity, and becoming fit to endure the hardships 
of war, or even of service in India. They stated that 





assuming for the purposes of calculation that it takes a year to train a man for 
the duties of a soldier, which is not excessive in the infantry, but is certainly too 
short a time for the purpose in the other branches of the service, it would appear 
that a recruit joining the cavalry at the age of 20, if he did not break down mean- 
while in the process, would be fit for duty on reaching 21 years of age, at a cost 
to the country of 58/., or thereabouts; whereas, if he had enlisted at 18, he would 
have cost the country 144/., or 86/. more than if he had enlisted at 20 ; and similarly 
the cost of a trained infantry soldier fit for the ordinary duties for which he is 
engaged, and for which purpose alone the country goes to the expense of main- 
taining him, would be 135/., 96/., or 57/. according as he was enlisted at the age 
of 18,19, or 20 years, these amounts being in every case paid for the trained 
soldier of 21 years of age. This calculation, they added, takes no account of the loss 
of those who might break down during training, and who, if their numbers 
could be ascertained, would add materially to the cost of those who remain. 


Assuming, therefore, that the object of the country is to have an 
efficient army of mature men fit for war, and not to maintain 90,000 
men at home, as was the case at the commencement of 1882, with a 
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reserve of 24,000, or 114,000 in all, of whom less than one-half were 
available for service, it will be true economy and add to efficiency, 
even though the numbers were somewhat reduced, if all men with 
the colours were effective and fit for service, except sick and such men 
as were actually untrained. 

It is upon a basis of cadres made up of such men that the German 
army is capable of expansion. The men with the colours are all 
mature, able-bodied and fit for work, and constitute the nucleus 
which by the recall of the reserves is made up to war strength. 
Without such a nucleus the men who pass through the Army cannot 
be properly trained, nor can the officers acquire a practical know- 
ledge of their duties and be fitted for service in the field. The 
miserable cadres of recruits and untrained soldiers left behind after 
the expedition had been sent to Egypt would have proved them- 
selves, if hostilities had continued for a very few months, very poor 
and inefficient schools for the training of officers or men, and, in fact, 
the cadres on the lowest establishment in their normal condition are 
but little better. 

The only way to maintain the Army in a state of efficiency as to 
physique, is to take another step in advance beyond that already 
taken, by adding to ‘the advantages of the Army’ as published by 
authority, for the purpose of inducing men, not boys, to enter it. 
The adoption of short service has virtually abolished pensions except 
for those who are injured in the service, or are allowed as non-commis- 
sioned officers to extend their engagements to twenty-one years, 80 
that eventually the annual vote for pensions will be greatly reduced; 
in fact, one of the advantages claimed by many of the advocates of 
short service was the economy that would result from the abolition 
of pensions, and, although it has not yet been realised, there can be 
little doubt that in a few years the non-effective vote will be greatly 
reduced. 

Pay with a prospect of pension on discharge was the former 
inducement held out to working men to enlist; the value of the 
pension as determined by its cost to the Government having been 
equivalent to about 4d. a day for every enlisted man. This sum 
might therefore have been regarded as deferred pay to be received 
on discharge. Since then a change has been made in the sys- 
tem of feeding the Army by which a ration of bread and meat is 
issued free of charge instead of on payment ; being tantamount to an 
increase of about one halfpenny a day for each man. Lord Cranbrook 
gave a further increase of 2d. a day, to be paid to each soldier as 
deferred pay on quitting army service ; so that, whereas by abolishing 
pensions the value of 4d. was taken away, 24d. has since been added, 
leaving the actual pay of the soldier 14d. a day less than it was before 
the introduction of short service. Since then wages generally through- 
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out the country have risen and education has progressed, so that the 
wonder is that recruiting goes on as briskly as it does. 

Lord Airey’s committee, which had the whole subject before them, 
atter recommending certain improvements in the system of recruiting, 
which have since been in great measure adopted under Mr. Childers’s 
administration, reported that if the terms offered should still be 
insufficient, ‘the only means which suggests itself for maintaining an 
efficient army based upon voluntary service is still further to increase 
the advantages, so as to obtain what is required by the only legiti- 
mate means—fair competition in the open labour market.’ Recom- 
mending that any increase of pay that may be necessary should be 
in the shape of deferred pay, they observed that soldiers have plenty 
of money for their immediate wants and amusements while serving, 
and that any increase would generally be squandered away ; whereas 
a good sum paid on discharge would assist a man in starting in civil 
lite, would promote habits of thrift, and tend to induce others who 
see men returning to their homes with a good round sum of money 
in their possession to engage for service in the Army. 

The present deferred pay is not sufficient to afford a man much 
real help. At the end of eight years, which will be the usual length 
of Army service under the latest regulations, a soldier will return to 
civil life from India or the Colonies, where he will have passed the 
preceding six years, in a very unfavourable condition for immediately 
entering upon civil employment and earning his livelihood. It 
may, therefore, be expected that the greater part of his deferred pay 
(24/.) will be spent before he can establish himself; and as to the sum 
(9l.) he would receive if sent to the reserve after three years, it is 
so small that a few weeks’ idleness, while seeking employment, would 
dissipate it. 

It has been before shown that nearly 500,000/. a year is 
expended in a manner that is worse than useless. This sum alone 
would be sufficient to yield an addition of about 2d. a day to the pay 
of every man in the Army; but the immense waste from its ranks 
points to other large savings which might be effected, and applied for 
the improvement of the pay of the soldier, if only this waste could be 
prevented, 

This undue waste was attributed by Lord Airey’s committee to 
the following causes :— 

1. The imperfect physical development of recruits. 

2. Desertion. 

3. Purchase of discharge. 

4. Dismissal of bad characters. 

With regard to the first, a step has been taken in the right direc- 
tion, by the regulation that recruits are. not to be taken unless they 
are of the physical. equivalent of nineteen years of age, as shown by 
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their weight and general appearance. It is probable, also, that the 
medical examination is more stringent, but still the number of men 
invalided soon after they join the service is excessive. 

As to desertion, it is as rife now as it was when the committee 
reported that in eight years it had cost the country the enormous sum 
of 2,800,000/. The feeling of the country is adverse to the recom- 
mendation of Lord Airey’s committee, that the whole Army, including 
officers of all ranks, from the field-marshals downwards, should be 
vaccinated in a particular part of the body where the marks might be 
discovered by the examining medical officer; but another of their 
recommendations, if carried into effect, would tend materially to the 
diminution of this evil. 

The United Kingdom, as at present divided into seventy-three 
districts and sub-districts for purposes of recruiting, is organised 
almost as if purposely to give every facility for desertion and fraudu- 
lent enlistment. A man who enlists in one district, and after a few 
weeks or months deserts, is almost certain not to be detected on 
presenting himself for enlistment in another district. So profitable 
has the occupation been found, that a case is on record of a man who 
had been discharged with ignominy having subsequently re-enlisted six 
times within four years, and of another man who, having deserted 
six times, had been convicted and sentenced to imprisonment four 
times within a period of four years, having cost the State not less 
than 2501. 

Lord Airey’s committee, for reasons which are fully detailed in their 
report, recommended the formation of training depdts, to which all re- 
cruits from the sub-districts should be sent for six months before joining 
their regiments. If one such depot were formed for every eight or ten 
districts, they would resemble those now existing and working with 
great success at Walmer for the Marines, at Winchester for the Rifles, 
and at Caterham for the Guards. The training of the recruits would 
cost far less, probably not more than one-third of the extravagant sum 
it now costs, would be better conducted, and need not in the least 
interfere with the territorial system as now existing. At present 
recruits are retained for a few, generally not more than three or four, 
weeks at the depéts, and are then passed on to their regiments to 
have their training completed. The only difference would be that, 
instead of going to their regiments, they would go to the training depots 
where they would receive their instruction from carefully selected 
instructors, and the evils would be remedied to which they are subject 
by the injudicious and capricious treatment they too often receive at 
the hands of young and inexperienced non-commissioned officers, 
which is not improbably the cause of many purchasing their discharges 
and of numerous desertions. 

If these training depédts were adopted and a system introduced 
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by which some of the non-commissioned officers could occasionally be 
transferred from one depot to another, fraudulent enlistment would be 
checked, and withit desertion. There would also be a probability that 
notoriously bad characters would be more readily discovered, and there- 
fore a reduction would take place in the number of those annualiy 
discharged. It may be anticipated that nearly two-thirds of the 
desertions from the Army, which occur among men with less than 
twelve months’ service, would be prevented; and the greater care 
as regards health which could be given at such establishments would 
tend to reduce the number of those who break down under training 
and are invalided. Their establishment will also be attended inci- 
dentally with the advantage that the depot buildings at stations not 
selected for training depdts would, while serving as excellent centres 
for the reserves, be available as barracks and training stations so 
much needed for the militia. 

The third cause of waste in the Army arises from discharges by 
purchase. No less than 1,245 men availed themselves during 1881 
of their right to discharge on payment of 10/. within three months 
from their enlistment, and 2,171 more purchased their discharges 
after longer periods of service on payment of 18/.; so that more than 
50,0001. was paid by soldiers in that year for their liberty, a sum 
which is about equal to the entire annual cost of a strong infantry 
battalion, officers and all. 

Lord Airey expressed a hope that by lightening the recruits’ 
duties a diminution would be produced in the number availing them- 
selves of their right to discharge within three months, and were of 
opinion that it is questionable whether this right might not be 
restricted with advantage to one month; and that discharge by pur- 
chase at later periods should be allowed only upon a higher scale of 
payment. 

The general result of these proposals would undoubtedly be to 
diminish to a great extent the waste now going on from the ranks of 
the Army, which, by rendering it necessary to have at all times an 
inordinate proportion of untrained recruits, causes regiments to be in 
a comparatively ineffective state, and to reduce that source of expen- 
diture which has been shown to be so useless and mischievous. It is 
not at all unreasonable to suppose that if these various proposals had 


_ been carried out, the losses of the Army by purchase, desertion, and 


dismissal, which in 1881 amounted to 9,313 men, would have been 
reduced by at least 6,000, in which case there would have been no 
need to re-enrol men from the reserve, and the Army would have been 
kept complete with 20,000 instead of 26,000 recruits; and each 
battalion, while of the same numerical strength, would have had about 
70 more trained and effective men in its ranks. 

As regards the future, looking to the greatly increased demand 
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for recruits, which it has been shown must occur during the next 
few years, and to the difficulty, or rather impossibility, of obtaining 
sufficient recruits under the existing conditions of service as shown 
by the general annual return of the Army, it is certain that the re- 
quired numbers will not be forthcoming on the terms now offered. 
It has also been shown that the pay and deferred pay now given is 
actually less than the pay, including the prospect of pension, given to 
soldiers previous to the introduction of short service. It is evident, 
therefore, that the pay of the soldier must be increased. What is 
recommended is tentatively to raise the deferred pay at once to six- 
pence a day, and that the amount due to each man should be entered 
from time to time in his ledger, as is done in the Postal Savings Bank 
books; and should carry interest, so that each man should be en- 
couraged in habits of thrift, and would know the exact amount due to 
him, which he would forfeit if he deserted or committed any gross 
misdemeanour. It would thus serve as a pledge for good behaviour, 
and at the end of a few years, when the soldier passed to the reserve, 
amount to a considerable sum, sufficient to give him a fair start in 
civil life. The fact also of a man returning to his village with a good 
round sum of ready money at his disposal, which to many a working 
man would seem fabulous, would be the best publication of the 
advantages of the Army that could be effected, and would go far to 
make it popular and to bring in recruits. 
To quote the report of Lord Airey’s committee again— 


It is evident that, dependent as the Army is on voluntary enlistment, it is useless 
to discuss any organisation unless there is a well-founded assurance that fitting 
materials will be forthcoming for its duties, and that when these materials have 
been obtained, they will not waste away as they have hitherto done, 


and are now 


doing, at such enormous rates without benefit to the Army or to the country, 
but, on the contrary, involving a vast useless and mischievous expenditure of money, 
impairing the efficiency of the Army, and retarding the formation of the reserves. 


The only true method of maintaining an army by voluntary 
enlistment is to make it popular, not only in the ephemeral sense 
that people will cheer it when parading the streets on its return from 
a successful campaign, nor in that sense that the ordinary toasts at 
public banquets shall be received with cheers, but in the only sense 
in which it can be of any practical value—by inducing young men to 
surrender their liberty for a considerable portion of their lives, to 
enter its ranks, submit to its discipline, and endure its hardships, 
for the honour and safety of their Queen and country. It is neither 
fair nor right to expect young men to’make such sacrifices while 
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giving them less wages than they can earn in civil life coupled with 
perfect freedom and the power to change their employers whenever 
they like. It may be doubted whether a sufficient number of young 
gentlemen would be found to serve as officers if they could obtain 
higher salaries elsewhere ; and, if not, why should the working classes 
be expected to do so? 

The railway companies and large contractors are not compelled 
to enlist boys; they have no difficulty in keeping up their establish- 
ments with able-bodied men of a physical type far superior to the 
Army. The reason is that they offer sufficient wages and advantages, 
whilst the War Department does not. 

That such is the case is apparent from a table, appendix 23 to 
the report of Lord Airey’s committee, being an estimate, furnished 
by the Accountant-General of the War Department, of the cost of a 
private soldier of each arm during his first and second years of 
service. Depot and recruiting expenses run up this cost during the 
first year ; but it will be new to a great many to find that, exclusive 
of these exceptional charges, but including pay and deferred pay, 
food, fuel and light, barrack furniture, washing, clothing, arms, 
accoutrements, ammunition, and medical charges, the total cost 
of an infantry soldier is 38/. 17s. 8d. a year, or 14s. 114d. per 
week, and therefore far below that of an ordinary labourer or railway 
porter. 

This inadequate wage is the real cause of the existence of bad 
soldiers and bad characters, and of the tremendous waste and 
useless expenditure incurred. It also accounts for much of the 
deterioration of discipline, and of the vast amount of crime and 
punishment which, as is revealed by these returns, is lamentably on 
the increase in the Army. The recruiter scarcely taps the stratum of 
respectable able-bodied labourers which exists throughout the country 
—and probably the majority of those he gets from it purchase their 
discharges—but is compelled to seek among lads who are not suffi- 
ciently mature to earn a fair day’s wages, and who will naturally 
desire to leave the Army whenever they are strong enough to earn 
better wages elsewhere ; or among waifs and strays who cannot obtain 
fixed employment, but wander up and down the country in quest of 
jobs, dragging out a precarious existence from day to day, it is to be 
feared too often by methods of a questionable nature. It is these 
latter who probably receive the larger portion of the huge sums ex- 
pended year by year so mischievously and uselessly. 

The suggestion to increase the deferred pay as an experiment 
would raise the cost of the infantry soldier from 38/1. 17s. 8d. to 
441, 198. 4d. a year, or from 14s. 114d. to 17s. 34d. per week, which 
approximates to, but is still less than, the ordinary wage of an able 
bodied labourer in most parts of the United Kingdom. If successful 
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in preventing the inordinate waste that is going on, and making 
soldiers content to remain in the service, it will stop the useless and 
mischievous expenditure now proceeding on so large a scale, and 
while being found a measure of true economy, add to the efficiency 


of the Army. 
J. L. A. Summons. 





